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World,” etc. After taking a degree at Cambridge he studied law, and 
after about twenty years’ practice, was appointed chief-justice of Ceylon, 
in 1860, and knighted. In 1840 he had been chosen as professor of 
History in University College. 


(From ‘‘FIrTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD’’) 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


In that memorable year, when the dark cloud gathered round our 
coasts, when Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should 
be the result of that great cast in the game of human politics, what the 
craft of Rome, the power of Philip, the genius of Farnese could achieve 
against the island-queen, with her Drakes and Cecils —in that agony of 
the Protestant faith and English name. — HALLAM, Const. Hist., vol. i., 
p. 220. 


On the afternoon of the roth of July, A.p. 1588, a group of 
English captains was collected at the Bowling Green on the Hoe 
at Plymouth, whose equals have never before or since been 
brought together, even at that favorite mustering place of the 
heroes of the British navy. ‘There was Sir Francis Drake, the 
first English circumnavigator of the globe, the terror of every 
Spanish coast in the Old World and the New; there was Sir 
John Hawkins, the rough veteran of many a daring voyage on 
the African and American seas, and of many a desperate battle; 
there was Sir Martin Frobisher, one of the earliest explorers of 
the Arctic seas, in search of that Northwest Passage which is 
still the darling object of England’s boldest mariners. There was 
the high admiral of England, Lord Howard of Effingham, prodi- 
gal of all things in his country’s cause, and who had recently 
had the noble daring to refuse to dismantle part of the fleet, 
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though the queen had sent him orders to do so, in consequence of 
an exaggerated report that the enemy had been driven back and 
shattered by a storm. Lord Howard (whom contemporary 
writers describe as being of a wise and noble courage, skilful 
in sea matters, wary and provident, and of great esteem among 
the sailors) resolved to risk-his sovereign’s anger, and to keep 
the ships afloat at his own charge, rather than that England 
should run the peril of losing their protection. 

Another of our Elizabethan sea-kings, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was at that time commissioned to raise and equip the land- 
forces of Cornwall; but we may well believe that he must 
have availed himself of the opportunity of consulting with 
the lord admiral and the other high officers, which was offered 
by the English fleet putting into Plymouth; and we may look 
on Raleigh as one of the group that was assembled at the Bowl- 
ing Green on the Hoe. Many other brave men and skilful 
mariners, besides the chiefs whose names have been mentioned, 
were there, enjoying, with true sailor-like merriment, their 
temporary relaxation from duty. In the harbor lay the English 
fleet with which they had just returned from a cruise to Corunna 
in search of information respecting the real condition and move- 
ments of the hostile Armada. Lord Howard had ascertained 
that our enemies, though tempest-tossed, were still formidably 
strong; and fearing that part of their fleet might make for 
England in his absence, he had hurried back to the Devon- 
shire coast. He resumed his station at Plymouth, and waited 
there for certain tidings of the Spaniard’s approach. 

-A match at bowls was being played, in which Drake and 
other high officers of the fleet were engaged, when a small 
armed vessel was seen running before the wind into Plym- 
outh harbor with all sails set. Her commander landed in 
haste, and eagerly sought the place where the English lord 
admiral and his captains were standing. His name was Flem- 
ing; he was the master of a Scotch privateer; and he told the 
English officers that he had that morning seen the Spanish 
Armada off the Cornish coast. At this exciting information the 
captains began to hurry down to the water, and there was a 
shouting for the ships’ boats; but Drake coolly checked his 
comrades, and insisted that the match should be played out. He 
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said that there was plenty of time both to win the game and beat 
the Spaniards. The best and bravest match that ever was 
scored was resumed accordingly. Drake and his friends aimed 
their last bowls with the same steady, calculating coolness with 
which they were about to point their guns. The winning cast 
was made; and then they went on board and prepared for 
action with their hearts as light and their nerves as firm as 
they had been on the Hoe Bowling Green. 

Meanwhile the messengers and signals had been despatched 
fast and far through England, to warn each town and village 
that the enemy had come at last. In every seaport there was 
instant making ready by land and by sea; in every shire and 
every city there was instant mustering of horse and man. But 
England’s best defense then, as ever, was in her fleet; and after 
warping laboriously out of Plymouth harbor against the wind, 
the lord admiral stood westward under easy sail, keeping an 
anxious lookout for the Armada, the approach of which was 
soon announced by Cornish fisher-boats and signals from the 
Cornish cliffs. 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Spain of 
our own days is so feeble, that it is not easy, without some re- 
flection and care, to comprehend the full extent of the peril 
which England then ran from the power and the ambition of 
Spain, or to appreciate the importance of that crisis in the history 
of the world. We had then no Indian or colonial empire, save 
the feeble germs of our North American settlements, which 
Raleigh and Gilbert had recently planted. Scotland was a 
separate kingdom; and Ireland was then even a greater source of 
weakness and a worse nest of rebellion than she has been in 
after times. Queen Elizabeth had found at her accession an 
encumbered revenue, a divided people, and an unsuccessful 
foreign war, in which the last remnant of our possessions in 
France had been lost; she had also a formidable pretender to 
her crown, whose interests were favored by all the Roman 
Catholic powers; and even some of her subjects were warped 
by religious bigotry to deny her title, and to look on her as a 
heretical usurper. It is true that during the years of her reign 
which had passed away before the attempted invasion of 1588, 
she had revived the commercial prosperity, the national spirit, 
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and the national loyalty of England. But her resources to cope 
with the colossal power of Philip II still seemed most scanty; 
and she had not a single foreign ally, except the Dutch, who were 
themselves struggling hard, and, as it seemed, hopelessly, to 
maintain their revolt against Spain. 

On the other hand, Philip II was absolute master of an 
empire so superior to the other states of the world in extent, 
in resources, and especially in military and naval forces, as to 
make the project of enlarging that empire into a universal mon- 
archy seem a perfectly feasible scheme; and Philip had both the 
ambition to form that project, and the resolution to devote all 
his energies and all his means to its realization. Since the 
downfall of the Roman empire no such preponderating power 
had existed in the world. During the medieval centuries the 
chief European kingdoms were slowly molding themselves out 
of the feudal chaos; and though the wars with each other were 
numerous and desperate, and several of their respective kings 
figured for a time as mighty conquerors, none of them in those 
times acquired the consistency and perfect organization which 
are requisite for a long-sustained career of aggrandizement. 
After the consolidation of the great kingdoms, they for some 
time kept each other in mutual check. During the first half of 
the sixteenth century, the balancing system was successfully 
practised by European statesmen. But when Philip II reigned, 
France had become so miserably weak through her civil wars, 
that he had nothing to dread from the rival state which had so 
long curbed his father, the Emperor Charles V. In Germany, 
Italy, and Poland he had either zealous friends and dependants, 
or weak and divided enemies. Against the Turks he had 
gained great and glorious successes; and he might look round 
the continent of Europe without discerning a single antagonist 
of whom he could stand in awe. Spain, when he acceded to the 
throne, was at the zenith of her power. The hardihood and 
spirit which the Aragonese, the Castilians, and the other nations 
of the peninsula had acquired during centuries of free institu- 
tions and successful war against the Moors, had not yet be- 
come obliterated. Charles V had, indeed, destroyed the liber- 
ties of Spain; but that had been done too recently for its full 
evil to be felt in Philip’s time. A people cannot be debased 
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in a single generation; and the Spaniards under Charles V and 
Philip IT proved the truth of the remark, that no nation is ever 
so formidable to its neighbors for a time, as a nation which, 
after being trained up in self-government, passes suddenly under 
a despotic ruler. ‘The energy of democratic institutions survives 
for a few generations, and to it are superadded the decision and 
certainty which are the attributes of government when all its 
powers are directed by a single mind. It is true that this pre- 
ternatural vigor is short-lived: national corruption and debase- 
ment gradually follow the loss of the national liberties; but 
there is an interval before their workings are felt, and in that 
interval the most ambitious schemes of foreign conquest are 
often successfully undertaken. 

Philip had also the advantage of finding himself at the head 
of a large standing army in a perfect state of discipline and equip- 
ment, in an age when, except some few insignificant corps, 
standing armies were unknown in Christendom. ‘The renown 
of the Spanish troops was justly high, and the infantry in par- 
ticular was considered the best in the world. His fleet, also, was 
far more numerous, and better appointed than that of any other 
European power; and both his soldiers and his sailors had the 
confidence in themselves and their commanders which a long 
career of successful warfare alone can create. 

Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, the duchy of Milan, Franche-Compté, 
and the Netherlands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Oran, the 
Cape Verde and the Canary islands; and in Asia, the Philip- 
pine and Sunda islands, and a part of the Moluccas. Beyond 
the Atlantic he was lord of the most splendid portions of the New 
World, which Columbus found “for Castile and Leon.” The 
empires of Peru and Mexico, New Spain, and Chili, with their 
abundant mines of the precious metals, Hispaniola and Cuba, 
and many other of the American islands, were provinces of the 
sovereign of Spain. 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification of seeing the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands revolt against his authority, nor 
could he succeed in bringing back beneath the Spanish scepter 
all the possessions which his father had bequeathed to him. But 
he had reconquered a large number of the towns and districts 
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that originally took up arms against him. Belgium was brought 
more thoroughly into implicit obedience to Spain than she had 
been before her insurrection, and it was only Holland and the 
six other northern states that still held out against his arms. 
The contest had also formed a compact and veteran army on 
Philip’s side, which, under his great general, the Prince of 
Parma, had been trained to act together under all difficulties 
and all vicissitudes of warfare, and on whose steadiness and 
loyalty perfect reliance might be placed throughout any enter- 
prise, however difficult and tedious. Alexander Farnese, prince 
of Parma, captain general of the Spanish armies, and governor 
of the Spanish possessions in the Netherlands, was beyond all 
comparison the greatest military genius of his age. He was also 
highly distinguished for political wisdom and sagacity, and for 
his great administrative talents. He was idolized by his troops, 
whose affections he knew how to win without relaxing their 
discipline or diminishing his own authority. Preéminently 
cool and circumspect in his plans, but swift and energetic when 
the moment arrived for striking a decisive blow, neglecting no 
risk that caution could provide against, conciliating even the 
populations of the districts which he attacked by his scrupulous 
good faith, his moderation, and his address, Farnese was one of 
the most formidable generals that ever could be placed at the 
head of an army designed not only to win battles, but to effect 
conquests. Happy it is for England and the world that this 
island was saved from becoming an arena for the exhibition of 
his powers. 

Whatever diminution the Spanish empire might have 
sustained in the Netherlands seemed to be more than com- 
pensated by the acquisition of Portugal, which Philip had 
completely conquered in 1580. Not only that ancient king- 
dom itself, but all the fruits of the maritime enterprises of the 
Portuguese, had fallen into Philip’s hands. All the Portuguese 
colonies in America, Africa, and the East Indies acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the King of Spain, who thus not only united 
the whole Iberian peninsula under his single scepter, but had 
acquired a transmarine empire little inferior in wealth and 
extent to that which he had inherited at his accession. The 
splendid victory which his fleet, in conjunction with the papal 
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and Venetian galleys, had gained at Lepanto over the Turks, 
had deservedly exalted the fame of the Spanish marine through- 
out Christendom; and when Philip had reigned thirty-five years, 
the vigor of his empire seemed unbroken, and the glory of the 
Spanish arms had increased, and was increasing throughout the 
world. 

One nation only had been his active, his persevering, and 
his successful foe. England had encouraged his revolted sub- 
jects in Flanders against him, and given them the aid in men and 
money, without which they must soon have been humbled in the 
dust. English ships had plundered his colonies; had defied 
his supremacy in the New World as well as the Old; they had 
inflicted ignominious defeats on his squadrons; they had cap- 
tured his cities, and burned his arsenals on the very coasts of 
Spain. The English had made Philip himself the object of 
personal insult. He was held up to ridicule in their stage-plays 
and masks, and these scoffs at the man had (as is not unusual 
in such cases) excited the anger of the absolute king even 
more vehemently than the injuries inflicted on his power. 
Personal as well as political revenge urged him to attack 
England. Were she once subdued, the Dutch must submit; 
France could not cope with him, the empire would not op- 
pose him; and universal dominion seemed sure to be the 
result of the conquest of that malignant island. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling which armed 
King Philip against England. He was one of the sincerest and 
one of the sternest bigots of his age. He looked on himself, and 
was looked on by others, as the appointed champion to extirpate 
heresy and reéstablish the papal power throughout. Europe. 
A powerful reaction against Protestantism had taken place since 
the commencement of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
and he looked on himself as destined to complete it. The Re- 
formed doctrines had been thoroughly rooted out from Italy 
and Spain. Belgium, which had previously been half Protestant, 
had been reconquered both in allegiance and creed by Philip, 
and had become one of the most Catholic countries in the world. 
Half Germany had been won back to the old faith. In Savoy, 
in Switzerland, and many other countries, the progress of the 
counter-Reformation had been rapid and decisive. The Catho- 
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lic league seemed victorious in France. The papal court itself 
had shaken off the supineness of recent centuries, and, at the 
head of the Jesuits and the other new ecclesiastical orders, was 
displaying a vigor and a boldness worthy of the days of Hilde- 
brand, or Innocent III. 

Throughout Continental Europe, the Protestants, discom- 
fited and dismayed, looked to England as their protector and 
refuge. England was the acknowledged central point of 
Protestant power and policy; and to conquer England was to 
stab Protestantism to the very heart. Sixtus V, the then reign- 
ing pope, earnestly exhorted Philip to this enterprise. And 
when the tidings reached Italy and Spain that the Protestant 
Queen of England had put to death her Catholic prisoner, Mary 
Queen of Scots, the fury of the Vatican and Escurial knew no 
bounds. Elizabeth was denounced as the murderous heretic 
whose destruction was an instant duty. A formal treaty was 
concluded (in June, 1587), by which the pope bound himself to 
contribute a million of scudi to the expenses of the war; the 
money to be paid as soon as the king had actual possession 
of an English port. Philip, on his part, strained the resources 
of his vast empire to the utmost. The French Catholic chiefs 
eagerly codperated with him. In the seaports of the Mediter- 
ranean, and along almost the whole coast from Gibraltar to 
Jutland, the preparations for the great armament were urged 
forward with all the earnestness of religious zeal as well as of 
angry ambition. ‘Thus,’ says the German historian of the 
popes, ‘‘thus did the united powers of Italy and Spain, from 
which such mighty influences had gone forth over the whole 
world, now rouse themselves for an attack upon England! The 
king had already compiled, from the archives of Simancas, 2 
statement of the claims which he had to the throne of that 
country on the extinction of the Stuart line; the most brilliant 
prospects, especially that of a universal dominion of the seas, 
were associated in his mind with this enterprise. Everything 
seemed to conspire to such an end; the predominancy of Ca- 
tholicism in Germany, the renewed attack upon the Huguenots 
in France, the attempt upon Geneva, and the enterprise against 
England. At the same moment, a thoroughly Catholic prince, 
Sigismund IIT, ascended the throne of Poland, with the prospect 
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also of future succession to the throne of Sweden. But whenever 
any principle or power, be it what it may, aims at unlimited 
supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resistance to it, having its 
origin in the deepest springs of human nature, invariably arises. 
Philip II had to encounter newly awakened powers, braced by 
the vigor of youth, and elevated by a sense of their future des- 
tiny. The intrepid corsairs, who had rendered every sea in- 
secure, now clustered round the coasts of their native island. 
The Protestants in a body — even the Puritans, although they 
had been subjected to as severe oppressions as the Catholics — 
rallied round their queen, who now gave admirable proof of her 
masculine courage, and her princely talent of winning the 
affections, and leading the minds, and preserving the alle- 
giance of men.” 

Ranke should have added that the English Catholics at 
this crisis proved themselves as loyal to their queen and true 
to their country as were the most vehement anti-Catholic 
zealots in the island. Some few traitors there were; but as a 
body, the Englishmen who held the ancient faith stood the trial 
of their patriotism nobly. The lord admiral himself was a 
Catholic, and (to adopt the words of Hallam) ‘“‘then it was 
that the Catholics in every county repaired to the standard of 
the lord lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected 
of bartering the national independence for their religion itself.” 
The Spaniard found no partisans in the country which he as- 
sailed, nor did England, self-wounded, 


‘Lie at the proud foot of her enemy.” 


For upward of a year the Spanish preparations had been 
actively and unremittingly urged forward. Negotiations were, 
during this time, carried on at Ostend, in which various pre- 
texts were assigned by the Spanish commissioners for the gather- 
ing together of such huge masses of shipping, and such equip- 
ments of troops in all the seaports which their master ruled; 
but Philip himself took little care to disguise his intentions; nor 
could Elizabeth and her able ministers doubt but that this island 
was the real object of the Spanish armament. The peril that 
was wisely foreseen was resolutely, provided for. Circular 
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letters from the queen were sent round to the lord lieutenants of 
the several counties, requiring them ‘“‘to call together the best 
sort of gentlemen under their lieutenancy, and to declare unto 
them these great preparations and arrogant threatenings, now 
burst forth in action upon the seas, wherein every man’s par- 
ticular state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty, wives, children, lands, lives, and (which 
was specially to be regarded) the profession of the true and 
sincere religion of Christ. And to lay before them the infinite 
and unspeakable miseries that would fall out upon any such 
change, which miseries were evidently seen by the fruits of that 
hard and cruel government holden in countries not far distant.” 
“We do look,” said the queen, ‘‘that the most part of them 
should have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, a larger 
proportion of furniture, both for horsemen and footmen, but 
especially horsemen, than hath been certified thereby to be in 
their best strength against any attempt, or to be employed about 
our own person, or otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt not but 
by your good endeavors they will be the rather conformable, so 
also we assure ourselves that Almighty God will so bless these 
their loyal hearts borne toward us, their loving sovereign, and 
their natural country, that all the attempts of any enemy whatso- 
ever shall be made void and frustrate, to their confusion, your 
comfort, and to God’s high glory.” 

Letters of a similar kind were also sent by the council to each 
of the nobility, and to the great cities. ‘The primate called on 
the clergy for their contributions; and by every class of the com- 
munity the appeal was responded to with liberal zeal, that 
offered more even than the queen required. The boasting 
threats of the Spaniards had roused the spirit of the nation, and 
the whole people ‘were thoroughly irritated to stir up their 
whole forces for their defense against such prognosticated con- 
quests; so that, in a very short time, all her whole realm, and 
every corner, were furnished with armed men, on horseback 
and on foot; and those continually trained, exercised, and put 
into bands in warlike manner, as in no age ever was before in this 
realm. ‘There was no sparing of money to provide horse, armor, 
weapons, powder, and all necessaries; no, nor want of provision 
of pioneers, carriages, and victuals, in every county of the realm, 
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without exception, to attend upon the’armies. And to this 
general furniture every man voluntarily offered, very many 
their services personally without wages, others money for armor 
and weapons, and to wage soldiers; a matter strange, and never 
the like heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And this general 
reason moved all men to large contributions, that when a con- 
quest was to be withstood wherein all should be lost, it was no 
time to spare a portion.” 

Our lion-hearted queen showed herself worthy of such a 
people. A camp was formed at Tilbury; and there Elizabeth 
rode through the ranks, encouraging her captains and her soldiers 
by her presence and her words. One of the speeches which she 
addressed to them during this crisis has been preserved; and, 
though often quoted, it must not be omitted here. 

“My loving people,’’ she said, “we have been persuaded by 
some that are careful of our safety to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but I as- 
sure you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear! I have always so behaved myself, 
that, under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safe- 
guard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my subjects; and, 
therefore, I am come among you, as you see, at this time, not for 
my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the midst and 
heat of the battle, to live or die among you all, to lay down for 
my God, for my kingdom, and for my people, my honor and my 
blood even in the dust. I know I have the body but of a weak 
and feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, 
and of a King of England, too, and think it foul scorn that Parma, 
or Spain, or any prince of Europe should dare to invade the 
borders of my realm, to which rather than any dishonor shall 
grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will be your 
general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the 
field. I know already, for your forwardness, you have de- 
served rewards and crowns; and we do assure you, on the 
word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the mean- 
time, my lieutenant-general shall be in my stead, than whom 
never prince commanded a more noble or worthy subject, not 
doubting but by your obedience to my general, by your concord 
in the camp, and your valor in the field, we shall shortly have a 
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famous-victory over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 
and of my people.” 

Some of Elizabeth’s advisers recommended that the whole 
care and resources of the government should be devoted to the 
equipment of the armies, and that the enemy, when he at- 
tempted to land, should be welcomed with a battle on the shore. 
But the wiser counsels of Raleigh and others prevailed, who 
urged the importance of fitting out a fleet that should encounter 
the Spaniards at sea, and, if possible, prevent them from ap- 
proaching the land at all. In Raleigh’s great work on the 
“History of the World,” he takes occasion, when discussing 
some of the events of the first Punic war, to give his reasonings 
on the proper policy of England when menaced with invasion. 
Without doubt, we have there the substance of the advice which 
he gave to Elizabeth’s council; and the remarks of such a man on 
such a subject have a general and enduring interest, beyond 
the immediate crisis which called them forth. Raleigh says: 
“Surely I hold that the best way is to keep our enemies from 
treading upon our ground; wherein if we fail, then must we 
seek to make him wish that he had stayed at hisown home. In 
such a case, if it should happen, our judgments are to weigh 
many particular circumstances, that belongs not unto this dis- 
course. But making the question general, the positive, Whether 
England, without the help of her fleet, be able to debar an enemy 
from landing, I hold that it is unable so to do, and therefore I 
think it most dangerous to make the adventure; for the encour- 
agement of a first victory to an enemy, and the discouragement 
of being beaten to the invaded, may draw after it a most perilous 
consequence. 

“Great difference I know there is, and a diverse consid- 
eration to be had, between such a country as France is, strength- 
ened with many fortified places, and this of ours, where our 
ramparts are but the bodies of men. But I say that an army to 
be transported over sea, and to be landed again in an enemy’s 
country, and the place left to the choice of the invader, cannot 
be resisted on the coast of England without a fleet to impeach it; 
no, nor on the coast of France, or any other country, except 
every creek, port, or sandy bay had a powerful army in each of 
them to make opposition. For let the supposition be granted 
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that Kent is able to furnish twelve thousand foot, and that 
those twelve thousand be laid in the three best landing-places 
within that tountry, to wit, three thousand at Margat, three 
thousand at the Nesse, and six thousand at Foulkstone, that 
is, somewhat equally distant from them both, as also that two 
of these troops (unless some other order be thought more fit) be 
directed to strengthen the third, when they shall see the enemy’s 
fleet to head toward it: I say, that notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, if the enemy, setting sail from the Isle of Wight, in the 
first watch of the night, and towing their long boats at their 
sterns, shall arrive by dawn of day at the Nesse, and thrust their 
army on shore there, it will be hard for those three thousand 
that are at Margat (twenty-and-four long miles from thence) to 
come time enough to reénforce their fellows at the Nesse. 
Nay, how shall they at Foulkstone be able to do it, who are 
nearer by more than half the way? seeing that the enemy, 
at his first arrival, will either make his entrance by force, with 
three or four shot of great artillery, and quickly put the first 
three thousand that are intrenched at the Nesse to run, or else 
give them so much to do that they shall be glad to send for help 
to Foulkstone, and perhaps to Margat, whereby those places will 
be left bare. Now, let us suppose that all the twelve thousand 
Kentish soldiers arrive at the Nesse ere the enemy can be ready 
to disembark his army, so that he will find it unsafe to land in 
the face of so many prepared to withstand him, yet must we be- 
lieve that he will play the best of his own game (having liberty 
to go which way he list), and under covert of the night, set sail 
toward the east, where what shall hinder him to take ground 
either at Margat, the Downes, or elsewhere, before they at the 
Nesse can be well aware of his departure? Certainly there is 
nothing more easy than to do it. Yea, the like may be said of 
Weymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and of all landing-places on the 
southwest; for there is no man ignorant that ships, without 
putting themselves out of breath, will easily outrun the soldiers 
that coast them. ‘Les armées ne volent point en poste ;’ ‘Armies 
neither fly nor run post,’ saith a marshal of France. And 
I know it to be true, that a fleet of ships may be seen at sunset, 
and after it at the Lizard, yet by the next morning they may 
recover Portland, whereas an army of foot shall not be able to 
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march it in six days. Again, when those troops lodged on the 
sea-shores shall be forced to run from place to place in vain, 
after a fleet of ships, they will at length sit down in the midway, 
and leave all at adventure. But say it were otherwise, that the 
invading enemy will offer to land in some such place where 
there shall be an army of ours ready to receive him; yet it can- 
not be doubted but that when the choice of all our trained bands, 
and the choice of our commanders and captains, shall be drawn 
together (as they were at Tilbury in the year 1588) to attend 
the person of the prince, and for the defense of the city of 
London, they that remain to guard the coast can be of no such 
force as to encounter an army like unto that wherewith it was 
intended that the Prince of Parma should have landed in 
England. 

“For end of this digression, I hope that this question shall 
never come to trial: his majesty’s many movable forts will for- 
bid the experience. And although the English will no less dis- 
dain, than any nation under heaven can do, to be beaten upon 
their own ground, or elsewhere, by a foreign enemy, yet to en- 
tertain those that shall assail us, with their own beef in their 
bellies, and before they eat of our Kentish capons, I take it to be 
the wisest way; to do which his majesty, after God, will employ 
his good ships on the sea, and not trust in any intrenchment upon 
the shore.” 

The introduction of steam as a propelling power at sea has 
added tenfold weight to these arguments of Raleigh. On the 
other hand, a well-constructed system of railways, especially of 
coast-lines, aided by the operation of the electric telegraph, would 
give facilities for concentrating a defensive army to oppose an 
enemy on landing, and for moving troops from place to place 
in observation of the movements of the hostile fleet, such as 
would have astonished Sir Walter, even more than the sight of 
vessels passing rapidly to and fro without the aid of wind or 
tide. The observation of the French marshal, whom he quotes, 
is now no longer correct. Armies can be made to pass from 
place to place almost with the speed of wings, and far more 
rapidly than any post traveling that was known in the Eliza- 
bethan or any other age. Still, the presence of a sufficient armed 
force at the right spot, at the right time, can never be made a 
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matter of certainty, and even after the changes that have taken 
place, no one can doubt but that the policy of Raleigh is that 
which England should ever seek to follow in defensive war. At 
the time of the Armada, that policy certainly saved the country, 
if not from conquest, at least from deplorable calamities. If 
indeed the enemy had landed, we may be sure that he would 
have been heroically opposed. But history shows us so many 
examples of the superiority of veteran troops over new levies, 
however numerous and brave, that, without disparaging our 
countrymen’s soldierly merits, we may well be thankful that no 
trial of them was then made on English land. Especially must 
we feel this when we contrast the high military genius of the 
Prince of Parma, who would have headed the Spaniards, with 
the imbecility of the Earl of Leicester, to whom the deplorable 
spirit of favoritism, which formed the great blemish on Eliza- 
beth’s character, had then committed the chief command of the 
English armies. 

The ships of the royal navy at this time amounted to no 
more than thirty-six; but the most serviceable merchant vessels 
were collected from all the ports of the country; and the citi- 
zens of London, Bristol, and the other great seats of commerce 
showed as liberal a zeal in equipping and manning vessels, as 
the nobility and gentry displayed in mustering forces by land. 
The seafaring population of the coast, of every rank and station, 
was animated by the same ready spirit; and the whole number 
of seamen who came forward to man the English fleet was 
17,472. The number of the ships that were collected was 191, 
and the total amount of their tonnage, 31,985. There was one 
ship in the fleet (the Triwmph) of 1100 tons, one of 1000, one of 
goo, two of 800 each, three of 600, five of 500, five of 4oo, six 
of 300, six of 250, twenty of 200, and the residue of inferior 
burden. Application was made to the Dutch for assistance; and, 
as Stowe expresses it, ‘The Hollanders came roundly in, with 
three score sail, brave ships of war, fierce and full of spleen, not 
so much for England’s aid, as in just occasion for their own 
defense: these men foreseeing the greatness of the danger that 
might ensue if the Spaniards should chance to win the day and 
get the mastery over them; in due regard whereof, their manly 
courage was inferior to none.” 
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We have more minute information of the number and equip- 
ment of the hostile forces than we have of our own. In the first 
volume of Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,” dedicated to Lord Effingham, 
who commanded against the Armada, there is given (from the 
contemporary foreign writer, Meteran) a more complete and 
detailed catalogue than has perhaps ever appeared of a similar 
armament. 

‘“‘A very large and particular description of this navie was 
put in print and published by the Spaniards, wherein were set 
downe the number, names, and burthens of the shippes, the 
number of mariners and soldiers throughout the whole fleete; 
likewise the quantitie of their ordinance, of their armor, of bul- 
lets, of match, of gun-poulder, of victuals, and of all their navall 
furniture was in the saide description particularized. Unto all 
these were added the names of the governours, captaines, noble- 
men, and gentlemen voluntaries, of whom there was so great a 
multitude, that scarce was there any family of accompt, or any 
one principall man throughoutall Spaine, that had not a brother, 
sonne, or kinsman in that fleete; who all of them were in good 
hope to purchase unto themselves in that navie (as they termed 
it) invincible, endless glory and renown, and to possess them- 
selves of great seigniories and riches in England and in the Low 
Countreys. But because the said description was translated 
and published out of Spanish into divers other languages, we 
will here only make an abridgement or brief rehearsal thereof. 

“Portugall furnished and set foorth under the conduct of the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, generall of the fleete, 10 galeons, 2 
zabraes, 1300 mariners, 3300 souldiers, 300 great pieces, with 
all requisite furniture. 

“Biscay, under the conduct of John Martines de Ricalde, 
admiral of the whole fleete, set forth ro galeons, 4 pataches, 700 
mariners, 2000 souldiers, 250 great pieces, &c. 

“Guipusco, under the conduct of Michael de Oquendo, 10 
galeons, 4 pataches, 700 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great 
pieces. 

“Italy, with the Levant islands, under Martine de Vertendona, 
to galeons, 800 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great pieces, &c. 

“Castile, under Diego Flores de Valdez, 14 galeons, 2 pataches, 
1700 mariners, 2400 souldiers, and 380 great pieces, &c.: 
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“Andaluzia, under the conduct of Petro’de Valdez, to galeons, 
I patache, 800 mariners, 2400 souldiers, 280 great pieces, &c. 

“Ttem, under the conduct of John Lopez de Medina, 23 great 
Flemish hulkes, with 700 mariners, 3200 souldiers, and 400 great 
pieces. 

“Item, under Hugo de Moncada, 4 galliasses, containing 1200 
gally-slaves, 460 mariners, 870 souldiers, 200 great pieces, &c. 

“Item, under Diego de Mandrana, 4 gallies of Portugall, 
with 888 gally-slaves, 360 mariners, 20 great pieces, and other 
requisite furniture. 

“Ttem, under Anthonie de Mendoza, 22 pataches and zabraes, 
with 574 mariners, 488 souldiers, and 193 great pieces. 

“Besides the ships aforementioned, there were 20 caravels 
rowed with oares, being appointed to performe necessary ser- 
vices under the greater ships, insomuch that all the ships apper- 
tayning to this navie amounted unto the summe of 150, eche one 
being sufficiently provided of furniture and victuals. 

“The number of mariners in the saide fleete were above 
8000, of slaves 2088, of souldiers 20,000 (besides noblemen and 
gentlemen voluntaries), of great cast pieces 2600. The foresaid 
ships were of an huge and incredible capacitie and receipt, for 
the whole fleete was large enough to containe the burthen of 
60,000 tunnes. 

“The galeons were 64 in number, being of an huge bignesse, 
and very flately built, being of marveilous force also, and so 
high that they resembled great castles, most fit to defend them- 
selves and to withstand any assault, but in giving any other 
ships the encounter farr inferiour unto the English and Dutch 
ships, which can with great dexteritie weild and turne them- 
selves at all assayes. The upper worke of the said galeons was 
of thicknesse and strength sufficient to beare off musket-shot. 
The lower worke and the timbers thereof were out of measure 
strong, being framed of plankes and ribs foure or five foote in 
thicknesse, insomuch that no bullets could pierce them but 
such as were discharged hard at hand, which afterward prooved 
true, for a great number of bullets were founde to sticke fast 
within the massie substance of those thicke plankes. Great 
and well-pitched cables were twined about the masts of their 
shippes, to strengthen them against the battery of shot. 
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“The galliasses were of such bignesse that they contained 
within them chambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, and other 
commodities of great houses. The galliasses were rowed with 
great oares, there being in eche one of them 3o0 slaves for the 
same purpose, and were able to do great service with the force 
of their ordinance. All these, together with the residue afore- 
named, were furnished and beautified with trumpets, streamers, 
banners, warlike ensignes, and other such like ornaments. 

“Their pieces of brazen ordinance were 1600, and of yron a 
1000. 

“The bullets thereto belonging were 120,000. 

“Ttem of gun-poulder, 5600 quintals. Of matche, 1200 
quintals. Of muskets and kaleivers, 7ooo. Of haleberts and 
partisans, 10,000. 

“Moreover, they had great stores of canons, double-canons, 
culverings and field-pieces for land services. 

“Likewise they were provided of all instruments necessary 
on land to conveigh and transport their furniture from place to 
place, as namely of carts, wheeles, wagons, &c. Also they had 
spades, mattocks, and baskets to set pioners on worke. They 
had in like sort great store of mules and horses, and whatsoever 
else was requisite for a land armie. They were so well stored 
of biscuit, that for the space of halfe a yeere they might allow 
eche person in the whole fleete halfe a quintall every moneth, 
whereof the whole summe amounteth unto an hundreth thousand 
quintals. 

“Likewise of wine they had 147,000 pipes, sufficient also 
for halfe a yeere’s expedition. Of bacon, 6500 quintals. Of 
cheese, 3000 quintals. Besides fish, rise, beanes, pease, oile, 
vinegar, &c. 

“Moreover, they had 12,000 pipes of fresh water, and all 
other necessary provision, as namely candles, lanternes, lampes, 
sailes, hempe, oxe-hides, and lead, to stop holes that should be 
made with the battery of gunshot. To be short, they brought 
all things expedient, either for a fleete by sea, or for an armie by 
land. 

“This navie (as Diego Pimentelli afterward confessed) was 
esteemed by the king himselfe to containe 32,000 persons, and 
to cost him every day 30,000 ducates. 
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“There were in the said navie five» terzaes of Spaniards 
(which terzaes the Frenchmen call regiments), under the com- 
mand of five governours, termed by the Spaniards masters of 
the field, and among the rest there were many olde and expert 
souldiers chosen out of the garisons of Sicilie, Naples, and 
Tergera. Their captaines or colonels were Diego Pimentelli, 
Don Francisco de Toledo, Don Alongo de Lugon, Don Nicholas 
de Isla, Don Augustin de Mexia, who had eche of them thirty- 
two companies under their conduct. Besides the which com- 
panies, there were many bands also of Castilians and Portugals, 
every one of which had their peculiar governours, captains, offi- 
cers, colors, and weapons.” 

While this huge armament was making ready in the southern 
ports of the Spanish dominions, the Duke of Parma, with.almost 
incredible toil and skill, collected a squadron of war-ships at 
Dunkirk, and a large flotilla of other ships and of flat-bottomed 
boats for the transport to England of the picked troops, which 
were designed to be the main instruments in subduing England. 
The design of the Spaniards was that the Armada should give 
them, at least for a time, the command of the sea, and that it 
should join the squadron that Parma had collected off Calais. 
Then, escorted by an overpowering naval force, Parma and his 
army were to embark in their flotilla, and cross the sea to Eng- 
land, where they were to be landed, together with the troops 
which the Armada brought from the ports of Spain. ‘The scheme 
was not dissimilar to one formed against England a little more 
than two centuries afterward. 

As Napoleon, in 1805, waited with his army and flotilla at 
Boulogne, looking for Villeneuve to drive away the English 
cruisers, and secure him a passage across the Channel, so Parma, 
in 1588, waited for Medina Sidonia to drive away the Dutch and 
English squadrons that watched his flotilla, and to enable his 
veterans to cross the sea to the land that they were to conquer. 
Thanks to Providence, in each case England’s enemy waited in 
vain ! 

Although the numbers of sail which the queen’s government 
and the patriotic zeal of volunteers had collected for the defense 
of England exceeded the number of sail in the Spanish fleet, the 
English ships were, collectively, far inferior in size to their ad- 
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versaries, their aggregate tonnage being less by half than that 
of the enemy. In the number of guns and weight of metal, 
the disproportion was still greater. The English admiral was 
also obliged to subdivide his force; and Lord Henry Seymour, 
with forty of the best Dutch and English ships, was employed in 
blockading the hostile ports.in Flanders, and in preventing the 
Duke of Parma from coming out of Dunkirk. 

The INVINCIBLE ARMADA, as the Spaniards in the pride of 
their hearts named it, set sail from the Tagus on the 29th of 
May, but near Corunna met with a tempest that drove it into 
port with severe loss. It was the report of the damage done 
to the enemy by this storm which had caused the English 
court to suppose that there would be no invasion that year. But, 
as already mentioned, the English admiral had sailed to Corunna, 
and learned the real state of the case, whence he had returned 
with his ships to Plymouth. The Armada sailed again from 
Corunna on the 12th of July. The orders of King Philip to the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia were, that he should, on entering the 
Channel, keep near the French coast, and, if attacked by the 
English ships, avoid an action and steer on to Calais Roads, 
where the Prince of Parma’s squadron was to join him. The 
hope of surprising and destroying the English fleet in Plymouth » 
led the Spanish admiral to deviate from these orders and to stand 
across to the English shore; but, on finding that Lord Howard 
was coming out to meet him, he resumed the original plan, and 
determined to bend his way steadily toward Calais and Dun- 
kirk, and to keep merely on the defensive against such squadrons 
of the English as might come up with him. 

It was on Saturday, the 2oth of July, that Lord Effingham 
came in sight of his formidable adversaries. The Armada was 
drawn up in form of a crescent, which from horn to horn meas- 
ured some seven miles. There was a southwest wind, and be- 
fore it the vast vessels sailed slowly on. The English let them 
pass by, and then, following in the rear, commenced an attack 
on them. A running fight now took place, in which some of the 
best ships of the Spaniards were captured; many more received 
heavy damage, while the English vessels, which took care not to 
close with their huge antagonists, but availed themselves of 
their superior celerity in tacking and manceuvering, suffered little 
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comparative loss. Each day added not’ only to the spirit, but 
to the number of Effingham’s force. Raleigh, Oxford, Cumber- 
land, and Sheffield joined him; and “the gentlemen of England 
hired ships from all parts at their own charge, and with one ac- 
cord came flocking thither as to a set field, where glory was to 
be attained, and faithful service performed unto their prince and 
their country.” 

Raleigh justly praises the English admiral for his skilful tac- 
tics. Raleigh says, “Certainly, he that will happily perform a 
fight at sea must be skillful in making choice of vessels to fight 
in: he must believe that there is more belonging to a good man 
of war, upon the waters, than great daring; and must know, 
that there is a great deal of difference between fighting loose or 
at large and grappling. The guns of a slow ship pierce as well 
and make as great holes, as those in a swift. To clap ships to- 
gether, without consideration, belongs rather to a madman than 
to a man of war; for by such an ignorant bravery was Peter 
Strossie lost at the Azores, when he fought against the Marquis 
of Santa Cruza. In like sort had the Lord Charles Howard, 
admiral of England, been lost in the year 1588, if he had not been 
better advised than a great many malignant fools were that 
found fault with his demeanor. The Spaniards had an army 
aboard them, and he had none; they had more ships than he 
had, and of higher building and charging; so that, had he 
entangled himself with those great and powerful vessels, he had 
greatly endangered this kingdom of England; for twenty men 
upon the defenses are equal to a hundred that board and enter; 
whereas then, contrariwise, the Spaniards had a hundred, for 
twenty of ours, to defend themselves withal. But our admiral 
knew his advantage, and held it; which had he not done, he 
had not been worthy to have held his head up.” 

The Spanish admiral also showed great judgment and firm- 
ness in following the line of conduct that had been traced out 
for him; and on the 27th of July, he brought his fleet unbroken, 
though sorely distressed, to anchor in Calais Roads. But the 
King of Spain had calculated ill the number and the activity of 
the English and Dutch fleets; as the old historian expresses it, 
“Tt seemeth that the Duke of Parma and the Spaniards grounded 
upon a vain and presumptuous expectation, that all the ships of 
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England and of the Low Countreys would at the first sight of 
the Spanish and Dunkerk navie have betaken themselves to 
flight, yeelding them sea-room, and endeavoring only to defend 
themselues, their havens, and sea-coasts from invasion. Where- 
fore their intent and purpose was, that the Duke of Parma, in 
his small and flat-bottomed ships, should, as it were under the 
shadow and wings of the Spanish fleet, convey ouer all his 
troupes, armor, and war-like provisions, and with their forces 
so united, should invade England; or while the English fleet 
were busied in fight against the Spanish, should enter upon any 
part of the coast, which he thought to be most convenient. 
Which invasion (as the captives afterward confessed) the Duke 
of Parma thought first to have attempted by the River of Thames; 
upon the bankes whereof having at the first arrivall landed 
twenty or thirty thousand of his principall souldiers, he sup- 
posed that he might easily have wonne the citie of London; 
both because his small shippes should have followed and as- 
sisted his land forces, and also for that the citie it-selfe was but 
meanely fortified and easie to ouercome, by reason of the citi- 
zens’ delicacie and discontinuance from the warres, who, with 
continuall and constant labor, might be vanquished, if they 
yielded not at the first assault.” 

But the English and Dutch found ships and mariners enough 
to keep the Armada itself in check, and at the same time to 
block up Parma’s flotilla. The greater part of Seymour’s 
squadron left its cruising-ground off Dunkirk to join the Eng- 
lish admiral off Calais; but the Dutch manned about five-and- 
thirty sail of good ships, with a strong force of soldiers on board, 
all well seasoned to the sea-service, and with these they blockaded 
the Flemish ports that were in Parma’s power. Still it was 
resolved by the Spanish admiral and the prince to endeavor to 
effect a junction, which the English seamen were equally reso- 
lute to prevent; and bolder measures on our side now became 
necessary. 

The Armada lay off Calais, with its largest ships ranged 
outside, “‘like strong castles fearing no assault, the lesser placed 
in the middle ward.” The English admiral could not attack 
them in their position without great disadvantage, but on the 
night of the 29th he sent eight fire-ships among them, with 
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almost equal effect to that of the fire-ships’which the Greeks so 
often employed against the Turkish fleets in their late war of 
independence. The Spaniards cut their cables and put to sea 
in confusion. One of the largest galeasses ran foul of another 
vessel and was stranded. The rest of the fleet was scattered 
about on the Flemish coast, and when the morning broke, it 
was with difficulty and delay that they obeyed their admiral’s 
signal to range themselves round him near Gravelines. Now 
was the golden opportunity for the English to assail them, and 
prevent them from ever letting loose Parma’s flotilla against 
England, and nobly was that opportunity used. Drake and 
Fenner were the first English captains who attacked the un- 
wieldy leviathans; then came Fenton, Southwell, Burton, Cross, 
Raynor, and then the lord admiral, with Lord Thomas Howard 
and Lord Sheffield. The Spaniards only thought of forming 
and keeping close together, and were driven by the English past 
Dunkirk, and far away from the Prince of Parma, who, in watch- 
ing their defeat from the coast, must, as Drake expressed it, 
have chafed like a bear robbed of her whelps. This was indeed 
the last and the decisive battle between the two fleets. It is, 
perhaps, best described in the very words of the contemporary 
writer, as we may read them in Hakluyt. 

“Upon the 29 of July in the morning, the Spanish fleet after 
the forsayd tumult, having arranged themselues againe into 
order, were, within sight of Greveling, most bravely and furiously 
encountered by the English, where they once again got the wind 
of the Spaniards, who suffered themselues to be deprived of the 
commodity of the place in Caleis Road, and of the advantage 
of the wind neer unto Dunkerk, rather than they would change 
their array or separate their forces now conjoyned and united 
together, standing only upon their defense. 

“And albeit there were many excellent and warlike ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 23 among them all, 
which matched go of the Spanish ships in the bigness, or could 
conveniently assault them. Wherefore the English shippes 
using their prerogative of nimble steerage, whereby they could 
turn and wield themselues with the wind which way they listed, 
came oftentimes very near upon the Spaniards, and charged 
them so sore, that now and then they were but a pike’s length 
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asunder; and so continually giving them one broad side after 
another, they discharged all their shot, both great and small, 
upon them, spending one whole day, from morning till night, in 
that violent kind of conflict, untill such time as powder and bul- 
lets failed them. In regard of which want they thought it con- 
venient not to pursue the Spaniards any longer, because they 
had many great vantages of the English, namely, for the ex- 
traordinary bigness of their shippes, and also for that they were 
so neerely conjoyned, and kept together in so good array, that 
they could by no meanes be fought withall one to one. The 
English thought, therefore, that they had right well acquitted 
themselues in chasing the Spaniards first from Caleis, and then 
from Dunkerk, and by that means to have hindered them from 
joyning with the Duke of Parma his forces, and getting the wind 
of them, to have driven them from their own coasts. 

“The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and damage, 
having many of their shippes shot thorow and thorow, and they 
discharged likewise great store of ordinance against the English, 
who, indeed, sustained some hinderance, but not comparable 
to the Spaniard’s loss; for they lost not any one ship or person 
of account; for very diligent inquisition being made, the Eng- 
lishmen all that time wherein the Spanish navy sayled upon their 
seas, are not found to haue wanted aboue one hundred of their 
people; albeit Sir Francis Drake’s ship was pierced with shot 
aboue forty times, and his very cabben was twice shot thorow, 
and about the conclusion of the fight, the bed of a certaine gen- 
tleman lying weary thereupon, was taken quite from under him 
with the force of a bullet. Likewise, as the Earle of Northum- 
berland and Sir Charles Blunt were at dinner upon a time, the 
bullet of a demy-culvering brake thorow the middest of their 
cabben, touched their feet, and strooke downe two of the stand- 
ers-by, with many such accidents befalling the English shippes, 
which it were tedious to rehearse.” 

It reflects little credit on the English government that the 
English fleet was so deficiently supplied with ammunition as to 
be unable to complete the destruction of the invaders. But 
enough was done to insure it. Many of the largest Spanish ships 
were sunk or captured in the action of this day. And at length 
the Spanish admiral, despairing of success, fled northward with 
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a southerly wind, in the hope of rounding’ Scotland, and so re- 
turning to Spain without a farther encounter with the English 
fleet. Lord Effingham left a squadron to continue the blockade 
of the Prince of Parma’s armament; but that wise general soon 
withdrew his troops to more promising fields of action. Mean- 
while the lord admiral himself, and Drake, chased the vincible 
Armada, as it was now termed, for some distance northward; 
and then, when they seemed to bend away from the Scotch coast 
toward Norway, it was thought best, in the words of Drake, 
“to leave them to those boisterous and uncouth Northern seas.” 

The sufferings and losses which the unhappy Spaniards sus- 
tained in their flight round Scotland and Ireland are well known. 
Of their whole Armada only fifty-three shattered vessels brought 
back their beaten and wasted crews to the Spanish coast, which 
they had quitted in such pageantry and pride. 

Some passages from the writings of those who took part in 
the struggle have been already quoted, and the most spirited 
description of the defeat of the Armada which ever was penned 
may perhaps be taken from the letter which our brave Vice- 
admiral Drake wrote in answer to some mendacious stories by 
which the Spaniards strove to hide their shame. ‘Thus does he 
describe the scenes in which he played so important a part: — 

“They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry languages in 
print, great victories in words, which they pretended to have 
obtained against this realm, and spread the same in a most 
false sort over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere; when, 
shortly afterward, it was happily manifested in very deed to all 
nations, how their navy, which they termed invincible, consist- 
ing of one hundred and forty sail of ships, not only of their 
own kingdom, but strengthened with the greatest argosies, 
Portugal carracks, Florentines, and large hulks of other coun- 
tries, were by thirty of her majesty’s own ships of war, and a few 
of our own merchants, by the wise, valiant, and advantageous 
conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, high admiral of England, 
beaten and shuffled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall, 
first to Portland, when they shamefully left Don Pedro de 
Valdez with his mighty ship; from Portland to Calais, where 
they lost Hugh de Moncado, with the galleys of which he was 
captain; and from Calais, driven with squibs from their anchors, 
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were chased out of the sight of England, round about Scotland 
and Ireland; where, for the sympathy of their religion, hoping 
to find succor and assistance, a great part of them were crushed 
against the rocks, and those others that landed, being very many 
in number, were, notwithstanding, broken, slain, and taken, and 
so sent from village to village, coupled in halters to be shipped 
into England, where her majesty, of her princely and invincible 
disposition, disdaining to put them to death, and scorning either 
to retain or to entertain them, they were all sent back again to 
their countries, to witness and recount the worthy achievement 
of their invincible and dreadful navy. Of which the number of 
soldiers, the fearful burden of their ships, the commanders’ 
names of every squadron, with all others, their magazines of 
provision, were put in print, as an army and navy irresistible 
and disdaining prevention; with all which their great and ter- 
rible ostentation, they did not in all their sailing round about 
England so much as sink or take one ship, barque, pinnace, or 
cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep-cote on 
this land.” 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, A.D. 1815 
“Thou first and last of fields, king-making victory!” — Byron. 


ENGLAND has now been blessed with thirty-six years of 
peace. At no other period of her history can a similarly long 
cessation from a state of warfare be found. It is true that our 
troops have had battles to fight during this interval for the 
protection and extension of our Indian possessions and our 
colonies, but these have been with distant and unimportant 
enemies. The danger has never been brought near our own 
shores, and no matter of vital importance to our empire has 
ever been at stake. We have not had hostilities with either 
France, America, or Russia; and when not at war with any of 
our peers, we feel ourselves to be substantially at peace. There 
has, indeed, throughout this long period, been no great war, 
like those with which the previous history of modern Europe 
abounds. There have been formidable collisions between par- 
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ticular states, and there have been still more formidable collisions 
between the armed champions of the conflicting principles of 
absolutism and democracy; but there has been no general 
war, like those of the French Revolution, like the American, or 
the Seven Years’ War, or like the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. It would be far too much to augur from this that no 
similar wars will again convulse the world; but the value of 
the period of peace which Europe has gained is incalculable, 
even if we look on it as only a long truce, and expect again to 
see the nations of the earth recur to what some philosophers 
have termed man’s natural state of warfare. 

No equal number of years can be found during which science, 
commerce, and civilization have advanced so rapidly and so 
extensively as has been the case since 1815. When we trace 
their progress, especially in this country, it is impossible not to 
feel that their wondrous development has been mainly due to 
the land having been at peace. Their good effects cannot be 
obliterated even if a series of wars were to recommence. When 
we reflect on this and contrast these thirty-six years with the 
period that preceded them —a period of violence, of tumult, 
of unrestingly destructive energy —a period throughout which 
the wealth of nations was scattered like sand, and the blood 
of nations lavished like water, it is impossible not to look with 
deep interest on the final crisis of that dark and dreadful epoch 
—the crisis out of which our own happier cycle of years has 
been evolved. The great battle which ended the twenty-three 
years’ war of the first French Revolution, and which quelled 
the man whose genius and ambition had so long disturbed and 
desolated the world, deserves to be regarded by us not only 
with peculiar pride as one of our greatest national victories, 
but with peculiar gratitude for the repose which it secured for 
us and for the greater part of the human race. 

One good test for determining the importance of Waterloo is 
to ascertain what was felt by wise and prudent statesmen before 
that battle respecting the return of Napoleon from Elba to the 
imperial throne of France, and the probable effects of his success. 
For this purpose, I will quote the words, not of any of our vehe- 
ment anti-Gallican politicians of the school of Pitt, but of a 
leader of our Liberal party, of a man whose reputation as a 
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jurist, a historian, and a far-sighted and candid statesman was, 
and is, deservedly high, not only in this country, but through- 
out Europe. Sir James Mackintosh said of the return from 
Elba: — 

“Was it in the power of language to describe the evil? Wars 
which had raged for more than twenty years throughout Eu- 
rope; which had spread blood and desolation from Cadiz to 
Moscow, and from Naples to Copenhagen; which had wasted 
the means of human enjoyment, and destroyed the instruments 
of social improvement; which threatened to diffuse among the 
European nations the dissolute and ferocious habits of a preda- 
tory soldiery — at length, by one of those vicissitudes which 
bid defiance to the foresight of man, had been brought to a 
close, upon the whole, happy, beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tion, with no violent shock to national independence, with some 
tolerable compromise between the opinions of the age and the 
reverence due to ancient institutions; with no too signal or 
mortifying triumph over the legitimate interests or avowable 
feelings of any numerous body of men, and, above all, without 
those retaliations against nations or parties which beget new 
convulsions, often as horrible as those which they close, and 
perpetuate revenge, and hatred, and blood from age to age. 
Europe seemed to breathe after her sufferings. In the midst 
of this fair prospect and of these consolatory hopes, Napoleon 
Bonaparte escaped from Elba; three small vessels reached the 
coast of Provence; their hopes are instantly dispelled; the 
work of our toil and fortitude is undone; the blood of Europe 
is spilled in vain : — 


“¢Tbi omnis effusus labor!’” 


The exertions which the allied powers made at this crisis to 
grapple promptly with the French emperor have truly been 
termed gigantic, and never were Napoleon’s genius and activity 
more signally displayed than in the celerity and skill by which 
he brought forward all the military resources of France, which 
the reverses of the three preceding years, and the pacific policy 
of the Bourbons during the months of their first restoration, 
had greatly diminished and disorganized. He reéntered Paris 
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on the 20th of March, and by the end of May, besides sending 
a force into La Vendée to put down the armed risings of the 
Royalists in that province, and besides providing troops under 
Massena and Suchet for the defense of the southern frontiers 
of France, Napoleon had an army assembled in the northeast 
for active operations under his own command, which amounted 
to between 120,000 and 130,000 men, with a superb park of 
artillery, and in the highest possible state of equipment, dis- 
cipline, and efficiency. 

The approach of the many Russians, Austrians, Bavarians, 
and other foes of the French emperor to the Rhine was neces- 
sarily slow; but the two most active of the allied powers had 
occupied Belgium with their troops while Napoleon was organiz- 
ing his forces. Marshal Bliicher was there with 116,000 Prus- 
sians, and the Duke of Wellington was there also with about 
106,000 troops, either British or in British pay. Napoleon 
determined to attack these enemies in Belgium. The disparity 
of numbers was indeed great, but delay was sure to increase 
the number of his enemies much faster than reénforcements 
could join his own ranks. He considered also that ‘‘the enemy’s 
troops were cantoned under the command of two generals, and 
composed of nations differing both in interest and in feelings.” 
His own army was under his own sole command. It was com- 
posed exclusively of French soldiers, mostly of veterans, well 
acquainted with their officers and with each other, and full of 
enthusiastic confidence in their commander. If he could sepa- 
rate the Prussians from the British, so as to attack each in 
detail, he felt sanguine of success, not only against these, the 
most resolute of his many adversaries, but also against the other 
masses that were slowly laboring up against his southeastern 
frontiers. 

The triple chain of strong fortresses which the French pos- 
sessed on the Belgian frontier formed a curtain, behind which 
Napoleon was able to concentrate his army, and to conceal till 
the very last moment the precise line of attack which he in- 
tended to take. On the other hand, Bliicher and Wellington 
were obliged to canton their troops along a line of open coun- 
try of considerable length, so as to watch for the outbreak of 
Napoleon from whichever point of his chain of strongholds he 
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should please to make it. Bliicher, with his army, occupied 
the banks of the Sambre and the Meuse, from Liége on his 
left, to Charleroi on his right; and the Duke of Wellington 
covered Brussels, his cantonments being partly in front of that 
city, and between it and the French frontier, and partly on its 
west; their extreme right being at Courtray and Tournay, 
while their left approached Charleroi and communicated with 
the Prussian right. It was upon Charleroi that Napoleon re- 
solved to level his attack, in hopes of severing the two allied 
armies from each other, and then pursuing his favorite tactic 
of assailing each separately with a superior force on the battle- 
field, though the aggregate of their numbers considerably ex- 
ceeded his own. 

On the 15th of June the French army was suddenly in motion, 
and crossed the frontier in three columns, which were pointed 
upon Charleroi and its vicinity. The French line of advance 
upon Brussels, which city Napoleon resolved to occupy, thus 
lay right through the center of the line of cantonments of the 
allies. The Prussian general rapidly concentrated his forces, 
calling them in from the left, and the English general concen- 
trated his, calling them in from the right toward the menaced 
center of the combined position. On the morning of the 16th, 
Bliicher was in position at Ligny, to the northeast of Charleroi, 
with 80,000 men. Wellington’s troops were concentrating at 
Quatre Bras, which lies due north of Charleroi, and is about 
nine miles from Ligny. On the 16th, Napoleon in person 
attacked Bliicher, and, after a long and obstinate battle, de- 
feated him, and compelled the Prussian army to retire north- 
ward toward Wavre. On the same day, Marshal Ney, with a 
large part of the French army, attacked the English troops at 
Quatre Bras, and a very severe engagement took place, in which 
Ney failed in defeating the British, but succeeded in preventing 
their sending any help to Bliicher, who was being beaten by 
the emperor at Ligny. On the news of Bliicher’s defeat at 
Ligny reaching Wellington, he foresaw that the emperor’s 
army would now be directed upon him, and he accordingly 
retreated in order to restore his communications with his ally, 
which would have been dislocated by the Prussians falling back 
from Ligny to Wavre if the English had remained in advance 
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at Quatre Bras. During the 17th, therefore, Wellington re- 
treated, being pursued, but little molested by the main French 
army, over about half the space between Quatre Bras and 
Brussels. ‘This brought him again parallel, on a line running 
from west to east, with Bliicher, who was at Wavre. Having 
ascertained that the Prussian army, though beaten on the 16th, 
was not broken, and having received a promise from its general 
to march to his assistance, Wellington determined to halt, and 
to give battle to the French emperor in the position, which, from 
a village in its neighborhood, has received the ever memorable 
name of the field of WATERLOO. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Life of Napoleon,” remarks of 
Waterloo that “the scene of this celebrated action must be 
familiar to most readers either from description or recollection.” 
The narratives of Sir Walter himself, of Alison, Gleig, Siborne, 
and others, must have made the events of the battle almost 
equally well known. I might, perhaps, content myself with 
referring to their pages, and avoid the difficult task of dealing 
with a subject which has already been discussed so copiously, 
so clearly, and so eloquently by others. In particular, the de- 
scription by Captain Siborne of the Waterloo campaign is so full 
and so minute, so scrupulously accurate, and, at the same time, 
so spirited and graphic, that it will long defy the competition of 
far abler pens than mine. I shall only aim at giving a general 
idea of the main features of this great event, of this discrowning 
and crowning victory. 

When, after a very hard-fought and a long-doubtful day, 
Napoleon had succeeded in driving back the Prussian army from 
Ligny, and had resolved on marching himself to assail the Eng- 
lish, he sent, on the 17th, Marshal Grouchy with 30,000 men to 
pursue the defeated Prussians, and to prevent their marching to 
aid the Duke of Wellington. Great recriminations passed after- 
ward between the marshal and the emperor as to how this duty 
was attempted to be performed, and the reasons why Grouchy 
failed on the 18th to arrest the lateral movement of the Prussian 
troops from Wavre toward Waterloo. It may be sufficient to 
remark here that Grouchy was not sent in pursuit of Bliicher till 
late on the 17th, and that the force given to him was insufficient 
to make head against the whole Prussian army; for Blicher’s 
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men, though they were beaten back, and suffered severe loss at 
Ligny, were neither routed nor disheartened; and they were 
joined at Wavre by a large division of their comrades under 
General Biilow, who had taken no part in the battle of the 16th, 
and who were fresh for the march to Waterloo against the French 
on the 18th. But the failure of Grouchy was in truth mainly 
owing to the indomitable heroism of Bliicher himself, who, 
though severely injured in the battle at Ligny, was as energetic 
and active as ever in bringing his men into action again, and 
who had the resolution to expose a part of his army, under 
Thielman, to be overwhelmed by Grouchy at Wavre on the 
18th, while he urged the march of the mass of his troops upon 
Waterloo. “It is not at Wavre, but at Waterloo,” said the 
old field-marshal, ‘“‘that the campaign is to be decided;” and 
he risked a detachment, and won the campaign accordingly. 
Wellington and Bliicher trusted each other as cordially, and 
_ codperated as zealously, as formerly had been the case with 
Marlborough and Eugene. It was in full reliance on Blii- 
cher’s promise to join him that the duke stood his ground and 
fought at Waterloo; and those who have ventured to impugn 
the duke’s capacity as a general ought to have had common 
sense enough to perceive that to charge the duke with having 
won the battle of Waterloo by the help of the Prussians is 
really to say that he won it by the very means on which he 
relied, and without the expectation of which the battle would 
not have been fought. 

Napoleon himself has found fault with Wellington for not 
having retreated beyond Waterloo. The short answer may be, 
that the duke had reason to expect that his army could singly 
resist the French at Waterloo until the Prussians came up, and 
that, on the Prussians joining, there would be a sufficient force, 
united under himself and Bliicher, for completely overwhelming 
the enemy. And while Napoleon thus censures his great ad- 
versary, he involuntarily bears the highest possible testimony to 
the military character of the English, and proves decisively of 
what paramount importance was the battle to which he chal- 
lenged his fearless opponent. Napoleon asks, “If the English 
army had been beaten at Waterloo, what would have been the use 
of those numerous bodies of troops, of Prussians, Austrians, Ger- 
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mans, and Spaniards, which were advancing by forced marches 
to the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ?” 

The strength of the army under the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo was 49,608 infantry, 12,402 cavalry, and 5645 ar- 
tillery-men, with 156 guns. But of this total of 67,655 men, 
scarcely 24,000 were British, a circumstance of very serious im- 
portance if Napoleon’s own estimate of the relative value of 
troops of different nations is to be taken. In the emperor’s own 
words, speaking of this campaign, ‘“‘A French soldier would not 
be equal to more than one English soldier, but he would not be 
afraid to meet two Dutchmen, Prussians, or soldiers of the Con- 
federation.”” ‘There were about 6000 men of the old German 
Legion with the duke; these were veteran troops, and of excel- 
lent quality. But the rest of the army was made up of Hano- 
verians, Brunswickers, Nassauers, Dutch, and Belgians, many 
of whom were tried soldiers, and fought well, but many had been 
lately levied, and not a few were justly suspected of a strong wish 
to fight under the French eagles rather than against them. 

Napoleon’s army at Waterloo consisted of 48,950 infantry, 
15,765 cavalry, 7232 artillery-men, being a total of 71,947 men 
and 246 guns. They were the élite of the national forces of 
France; and of all the numerous gallant armies which that 
martial land has poured forth, never was there one braver, or 
better disciplined, or better led, than the host that took up its 
position at Waterloo on the morning of the 18th of June, 1815. 

Perhaps those who have not seen the field of battle at Waterloo, 
or the admirable model of the ground and of the conflicting 
armies which was executed by Captain Siborne, may gain a gen- 
erally accurate idea of the localities by picturing to themselves a 
valley between two or three miles long, of various breadths at 
different points, but generally not exceeding half a mile. On 
each side of the valley there is a winding chain of low hills, run- 
ning somewhat parallel with each other. The declivity from each 
of these ranges of hills to the intervening valley is gentle but not 
uniform, the undulations of the ground being frequent and con- 
siderable. The English army was posted on the northern, and 
the French army occupied the southern, ridge. ‘The artillery of 
each side thundered at the other from their respective heights 
throughout the day, and the charges of horse and foot were made 
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across the valley that has been described. The village of Mont 
St. Jean is situated a little behind the center of the northern 
chain of hills, and the village of La Belle Alliance is close behind 
the center of the southern ridge. The highroad from Charleroi 
to Brussels runs through both these villages, and bisects, there- 
fore, both the English and the French positions. The line of 
this road was the line of Napoleon’s intended advance on 
Brussels. 

There are some other local particulars connected with the situ- 
ation of each army which it is necessary to bear in mind. ‘The 
strength of the British position did not consist merely in the 
occupation of a ridge of high ground. A village and ravine, 
called Merk Braine, on the Duke of Wellington’s extreme right, 
secured him from his flank being turned on that side; and on his 
extreme left, two little hamlets, called La Haye and Papillote, 
gave a similar though a slighter protection. It was, however, 
less necessary to provide for this extremity of the position, as it 
was on this (the eastern) side that the Prussians were coming 
up. Behind the whole British position is the great and exten- 
sive forest of Soignies. As no attempt was made by the French 
to turn either of the English flanks, and the battle was a day of 
straightforward fighting, it is chiefly important to see what posts 
there were in front of the British line of hills of which advantage 
could be taken either to repel or facilitate an attack; and it will 
be seen that there were two, and that each was of very great im- 
portance in the action. In frontof the British right, that is to say, 
on the northern slope of the valley toward its western end, there 
stood an old-fashioned Flemish farmhouse called Goumont or 
Hougoumont, with outbuildings and a garden, and with a copse 
of beech-trees of about two acres in extent around it. This was 
strongly garrisoned by the allied troops; and while it was in their 
possession, it was difficult for the enemy to press on and force 
the British right wing. On the other hand, if the enemy could 
occupy it, it would be difficult for that wing to keep its ground on 
the heights, with a strong post held adversely in its immediate 
front, being one that would give much shelter to the enemy’s 
marksmen, and great facilities for the sudden concentration of 
attacking columns. Almost immediately in front of the British 
center, and not so far down the slope as Hougoumont, there was 
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another farm-house, of a smaller size, called La Haye Sainte, 
which was also held by the British troops, and the occupation of 
which was found to be of very serious consequence. 

With respect to the French position, the principal feature 
to be noticed is the village of Planchenoit, which lay a little in 
the rear of their right (7.e. on the eastern side), and which proved 
to be of great importance in aiding them to check the advance of 
the Prussians. 

As has been already mentioned, the Prussians, on the morning 
of the 18th, were at Wavre, about twelve miles to the east of the 
field of battle at Waterloo. The junction of Biilow’s division 
had more than made up for the’ loss sustained at Ligny; and 
leaving Thielman, with about 17,000 men, to hold his ground as 
he best could against the attack which Grouchy was about to 
make on Wavre, Biilow and Bliicher moved with the rest of the 
Prussians upon Waterloo. It was calculated that they would 
be there by three o’clock; but the extremely difficult nature of 
the ground which they had to traverse, rendered worse by the 
torrents of rain that had just fallen, delayed them long on their 
twelve miles’ march. 

The night of the 17th was wet and stormy; and when the 
dawn of the memorable 18th of June broke, the rain was still 
descending heavily. The French and British armies rose from 
their dreary bivouacs and began to form, each on the high ground 
which it occupied. Toward nine the weather grew clearer, and 
each army was able to watch the position and arrangements of 
the other on the opposite side of the valley. 

The Duke of Wellington drew up his infantry in two lines, 
the second line being composed principally of Dutch and Belgian 
troops, whose fidelity was doubtful, and of those regiments of 
other nations which had suffered most severely at Quatre Bras 
on the 16th. The second line was posted on the northern de- 
clivity of the hills, so as to be sheltered from the French can- 
nonade. The cavalry was stationed at intervals along the line in 
the rear, the largest force of horse being collected on the left of 
the center, to the east of the Charleroi road. On the opposite 
heights the French army was drawn up in two general lines, 
with the entire force of the Imperial Guards, cavalry as well as 
infantry, in rear of the center, as a reserve. English military 
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critics have highly eulogized the admirable arrangement which 
Napoleon made of his forces of each arm, so as to give him the 
most ample means of sustaining, by an immediate and sufficient 
support, any attack, from whatever point he might direct it, and 
of drawing promptly together a strong force, to resist any attack 
that might be made on himself in any part of the field. When 
his troops were all arrayed, he rode along the lines, receiving 
everywhere the most enthusiastic cheers from his men, of whose 
entire devotion to him his assurance was now doubly sure. 
On the southern side of the valley the duke’s army was also 
arrayed, and ready to meet the menaced attack. 

‘The two armies were now fairly in presence of each other, 
and their mutual observation was governed by the most intense 
interest and the most scrutinizing anxiety. In a still greater 
degree did these feelings actuate their commanders, while watch- 
ing each other’s preparatory movements, and minutely scanning 
the surface of the arena on which tactical skill, habitual prowess, 
physical strength, and moral courage were to decide, not alone 
their own, but, in all probability, the fate of Europe. Apart from 
national interests and considerations, and viewed solely in con- 
nection with the opposite characters of the two illustrious chiefs, 
the approaching contest was contemplated with anxious solici- 
tude by the whole military world. Need this create surprise 
when we reflect that the struggle was one for mastery between 
the far-famed conqueror of Italy and the victorious liberator 
of the Peninsula; between the triumphant vanquisher of Eastern 
Europe, and the bold and successful invader of the south of 
France? Never was the issue of a single battle looked forward 
to as involving consequences of such vast importance — of such 
universal influence.” 

It was approaching noon before the action commenced. Na- 
poleon, in his memoirs, gives as the reason for this delay, the 
miry state of the ground through the heavy rain of the preceding 
night and day, which rendered it impossible for cavalry or ar- 
tillery to manceuver on it till a few hours of dry weather had 
given it its natural consistency. It has been supposed, also, that 
he trusted to the effect which the sight of the imposing array of 
his own forces was likely to produce on the part of the allied 
army. The Belgian regiments had been tampered with; and 
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Napoleon had well-founded hopes of seeing them quit the Duke 
of Wellington in a body, and range themselves under his own 
eagles. The duke, however, who knew and did not trust them, 
had guarded against the risk of this by breaking up the corps 
of Belgians, and distributing them in separate regiments among 
troops on whom he could rely. 

At last, at about half-past eleven o’clock, Napoleon began the 
battle by directing a powerful force from his left wing under his 
brother, Prince Jerome, to attack Hougoumont. Column after 
column of the French now descended from the west of the south- 
ern heights, and assailed that post with fiery valor, which was 
encountered with the most determined bravery. The French 
won the copse round the house, but a party of the British Guards 
held the house itself throughout the day. Amid shell and 
shot, and the blazing fragments of part of the buildings, this 
obstinate contest was continued. But still the English held 
Hougoumont, though the French occasionally moved forward in 
such numbers as enabled them to surround and mask this post 
with partof their troops from their left wing, while others pressed 
onward up the slope, and assailed the British right. 

The cannonade, which commenced at first between the British 
right and the French left, in consequence of the attack on Hou- 
goumont, soon became general along both lines; and about one 
o’clock Napoleon directed a grand attack to be made under Mar- 
shal Ney upon the center and left wing of the allied army. For 
this purpose four columns of infantry, amounting to about 18,000 
men, were collected, supported by a strong division of cavalry 
under the celebrated Kellermann, and seventy-four guns were 
brought forward ready to be posted on the ridge of a little undula- 
tion of the ground in the interval between the two main ranges 
of heights, so as to bring their fire to bear on the duke’s line at a 
range of about seven hundred yards. By the combined assault 
of these formidable forces, led on by Ney, ‘“‘the bravest of the 
brave,’ Napoleon hoped to force the left center of the British 
position, to take La Haye Sainte, and then, pressing forward, to 
occupy also the farm of Mont St. Jean. He then could cut the 
mass of Wellington’s troops off from their line of retreat upon 
Brussels, and from their own left, and also completely sever them 
from any Prussian troops that might be approaching. 
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The columns destined for this great and decisive operation 
descended majestically from the French range of hills, and gained 
the ridge of the intervening eminence, on which the batteries that 
supported them were now ranged. As the columns descended 
again from this eminence, the seventy-four guns opened over 
their heads with terrible effect upon the troops of the allies that 
were stationed on the heights to the left of the Charleroi road. 
One of the French columns kept to the east, and attacked the ex- 
treme left of the allies; the other three continued to move rapidly 
forward upon the left center of the allied position. ‘The front 
line of the allies here was composed of Bylant’s brigade of Dutch 
and Belgians. As the French columns moved up the southward 
slope of the height on which the Dutch and Belgians stood, and 
the skirmishers in advance began to open their fire, Bylant’s 
entire brigade turned and fled in disgraceful and disorderly 
panic; but there were men more worthy of the name behind. 

The second line of the allies here consisted of two brigades of 
English infantry, which had suffered severely at Quatre Bras. 
But they were under Picton, and not even Ney himself surpassed 
in resolute bravery that stern and fiery spirit. Picton brought 
his two brigades forward, side by side, in a thin, two-deep line. 
Thus joined together, they were not 3000 strong. With these Pic- 
ton had tomake head against the three victorious French columns, 
upward of four times that strength, and who, encouraged by the 
easy rout of the Dutch and Belgians, now came confidently over 
the ridge of the hill. The British infantry stood firm; and as the 
French halted and began to deploy into line, Picton seized the 
critical moment: a close and deadly volley was thrown in 
upon them, and then with a fierce hurrah the British dashed in 
with the bayonet. The French reeled back in confusion; and 
as they staggered down the hill, a brigade of the English cavalry 
rode in on them, cutting them down by whole battalions, and 
taking 2000 prisoners. The British cavalry galloped forward 
and sabered the artillery-men of Ney’s seventy-four advanced 
guns; and then cutting the traces and the throats of the horses, 
rendered these guns totally useless to the French throughout the 
remainder of the day. In the excitement of success, the English 
cavalry continued to press on, but were charged in their turn, and 
driven back with severe loss by Milhaud’s cuirassiers. 
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This great attack (in repelling which the brave Picton had 
fallen) had now completely failed; and, at the same time, a 
powerful body of French cuirassiers, who were advancing along 
theright of the Charleroi road, had been fairly beaten after a close 
hand-to-hand fight by the heavy cavalry of the English household 
brigade. Hougoumont was still being assailed, and was success- 
fully resisting. Troops were now beginning to appear at the 
edge of the horizon on Napoleon’s right, which he too well knew 
to be Prussian, though he endeavored to persuade his followers 
that they were Grouchy’s men coming to aid them. It was now 
about half-past three o’clock; and though Wellington’s army 
had suffered severely by the unremitting cannonade and in the 
late desperate encounter, no part of the British position had been 
forced. Napoleon next determined to try what effect he could 
produce on the British center and right by charges of his splendid 
cavalry, brought on in such force that the duke’s cavalry could 
not check them. Fresh troops were at the same time sent to 
assail La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont, the possession of these 
posts being the emperor’s unceasing object. Squadron after 
squadron of the French cuirassiers accordingly ascended the 
slopes on the duke’s right, and rode forward with dauntless 
courage against the batteries of the British artillery in that part of 
the field. The artillery-men were driven from their guns, and 
the cuirassiers cheered loudly at their supposed triumph. But 
the duke had formed his infantry in squares, and the cuirassiers 
charged in vain against the impenetrable hedges of bayonets, 
while the fire from the inner ranks of the squares told with terrible 
effect on their own squadrons. ‘Time after time they rode for- 
ward, with invariably the same result; and as they receded from 
each attack, the British artillery-men rushed forward from the 
centers of the squares, where they had taken refuge, and plied 
their guns on the retiring horsemen. Nearly the whole of Na- 
poleon’s magnificent body of heavy cavalry was destroyed in 
these fruitless attempts upon the British right. But in another 
part of the field fortune favored him for a time. Donzelot’s in- 
fantry took La Haye Sainte between six and seven o’clock, and 
the means were now given for organizing another formidable 
attack on the center of the allies. 

There was no time to be lost: Bliicher and Biilow were 
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beginning to press upon the French right; as early as five 
o’clock, Napoleon had been obliged to detach Lobau’s infantry 
and Domont’s horse to check these new enemies. This was 
done for a time; but, as large numbers of the Prussians came 
on the field, they turned Lobau’s left, and sent a strong force 
to seize the village of Planchenoit, which, it will be remembered, 
lay in the rear of the French right. Napoleon was now obliged 
to send his Young Guard to occupy that village, which was 
accordingly held by them with great gallantry against the reiter- 
ated assaults of the Prussian left under Biilow. But the force 
remaining under Napoleon was now numerically inferior to 
that under the Duke of Wellington, which he had been assail- 
ing throughout the day, without gaining any other advantage 
than the capture of La Haye Sainte. It is true that, owing to 
the gross misconduct of the greater part of the Dutch and 
Belgian troops, the duke was obliged to rely exclusively on his 
English and German soldiers, and the ranks of these had been 
fearfully thinned; but the survivors stood their ground heroi- 
cally, and still opposed a resolute front to every forward move- 
ment of their enemies. Napoleon had then the means of effect- 
ing a retreat. His Old Guard had yet taken no part in the 
action. Undercover of it, he might have withdrawn his shattered 
forces and retired upon the French frontier. But this would 
only have given the English and Prussians the opportunity of 
completing their junction; and he knew that other armies were 
fast coming up to aid them in a march upon Paris, if he should 
succeed in avoiding an encounter with them, and retreating 
upon the capital. A victory at Waterloo was his only alter- 
native from utter ruin, and he determined to employ his Guard 
in one bold stroke more to make that victory his own. 

Between seven and eight o’clock the infantry of the Old 
Guard was formed into two columns, on the declivity near La 
Belle Alliance. Ney was placed at their head. Napoleon him- 
self rode forward to a spot by which his veterans were to pass; 
and as they approached he raised his arm, and pointed to the 
position of the allies, as if to tell them that their path lay there. 
They answered with loud cries of “Vive ’Empereur!” and 
descended the hill from their own side into that “valley of the 
shadow of death,” while their batteries thundered with re- 
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doubled vigor over their heads upon the British line. The line 
of march of the columns of the Guard was directed between 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, against the British right 
center; and at the same time, Donzelot and the French, who 
had possession of La Haye Sainte, commenced a fierce attack 
upon the British center, a little more to its left. This part of 
the battle has drawn less attention than the celebrated attack 
of the Old Guard; but it formed the most perilous crisis for 
the allied army; and if the Young Guard had been there to 
support Donzelot, instead of being engaged with the Prussians 
at Planchenoit, the consequences to the allies in that part of 
the field must have been most serious. The French tirailleurs, 
who were posted in clouds in La Haye Sainte, and the sheltered 
spots near it, completely disabled the artillery-men of the Eng- 
lish batteries near them; and, taking advantage of the crippled 
state of the English guns, the French brought some field-pieces 
up to La Haye Sainte, and commenced firing grape from them 
on the infantry of the allies, at a distance of not more than a 
hundred paces. The allied infantry here consisted of some 
German brigades, who were formed in squares, as it was be- 
lieved that Donzelot had cavalry ready behind La Haye Sainte 
to charge them with, if they left that order of formation. In 
this state the Germans remained for some time with heroic 
fortitude, though the grape-shot was tearing gaps in their ranks, 
and the side of one square was literally blown away by one tre- 
mendous volley which the French gunners poured into it. The 
Prince of Orange in vain endeavored to lead some Nassau 
troops to their aid. The Nassauers would not or could not 
face the French; and some battalions of Brunswickers, whom 
the Duke of Wellington had ordered up as a reénforcement, at 
first fell back until the duke in person rallied them and led 
them on. The duke then galloped off to the right to head his 
men who were exposed to the attack of the Imperial Guard. 
He had saved one part of his center from being routed; but the 
French had gained ground here, and the pressure on the allied 
line was severe, until it was relieved by the decisive success 
which the British in the right center achieved over the columns 
of the Guard. 

The British troops on the crest of that part of the position, 
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which the first column of Napoleon’s Guards assailed, were 
Maitland’s brigade of British Guards, having Adam’s brigade 
on their right. Maitland’s men were lying down, in order to 
avoid, as far as possible, the destructive effect of the French 
artillery, which kept up an unremitting fire from the opposite 
heights, until the first column of the Imperial Guard had 
advanced so far up the slope toward the British position that 
any further firing of the French artillery-men would endanger 
their own comrades. Meanwhile, the British guns were not 
idle; but shot and shell plowed fast through the ranks of the 
stately array of veterans that still moved imposingly on. Several 
of the French superior officers were at its head. Ney’s horse 
was shot under him, but he still led the way on foot, sword in 
hand. The front of the massy column now was on the ridge 
of the hill. ‘To their surprise, they saw no troops before them. 
All they could discern through the smoke was a small band of 
mounted officers. One of them was the duke himself. The 
French advanced to about fifty yards from where the British 
Guards were lying down, when the voice of one of the band of 
British officers was heard calling, as if to the ground before 
him, “Up, Guards, and at them!” It was the duke who gave 
the order; and at the words, as if by magic, up started before 
them a line of the British Guards four deep, and in the most 
compact and perfect order. They poured an instantaneous 
volley upon the head of the French column, by which no less 
than three hundred of those chosen veterans are said to have 
fallen. ‘The French officers rushed forward, and, conspicuous 
in front of their men, attempted to deploy them into a more 
extended line so as to enable them to reply with effect to the 
British fire. But Maitland’s brigade kept showering in volley 
after volley with deadly rapidity. The decimated column grew 
disordered in its vain efforts to expand itself into a more effi- 
cient formation. The right word was given at the right moment 
to the British for the bayonet-charge, and the brigade sprang 
forward with a loud cheer against their dismayed antagonists. 
In an instant the compact mass of the French spread out into a 
rabble, and they fled back down the hill pursued by Maitland’s 
men, who, however, returned to their position in time to take 
part in the repulse of the second column of the Imperial Guard. 
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This column also advanced with great spirit and firmness 
under the cannonade which was opened on it, and, passing by 
the eastern wall of Hougoumont, diverged slightly to the right 
as it moved up the slope toward the British position, so as to 
approach the same spot where the first column had surmounted 
the height and been defeated. This enabled the British regi- 
ments of Adam’s brigade to form a line parallel to the left 
flank of the French column, so that while the front of this 
column of French Guards had to encounter the cannonade of 
the British batteries, and the musketry of Maitland’s Guards, 
its left flank was assailed with a destructive fire by a four-deep 
body of British infantry, extending all along it. In such a 
position, all the bravery and skill of the French veterans were 
vain. ‘The second column, like its predecessor, broke and fled, 
taking at first a lateral direction along the front of the British 
line toward the rear of La Haye Sainte, and so becoming blended 
with the divisions of French infantry, which, under Donzelot, 
had been pressing the allies so severely in that quarter. The 
sight of the Old Guard broken and in flight checked the ardor 
which Donzelot’s troops had hitherto displayed. They, too, 
began to waver. Adam’s victorious brigade was pressing after 
the flying Guard, and now cleared away the assailants of the 
allied center. But the battle was not yet won. Napoleon had 
still some battalions in reserve near La Belle Alliance. He was 
rapidly rallying the remains of the first column of his Guards, 
and he had collected into one body the remnants of the various 
corps of cavalry, which had suffered so severely in the earlier 
part of the day. The duke instantly formed the bold resolu- 
tion of now himself becoming the assailant, and leading his 
successful though enfeebled army forward, while the dishearten- 
ing effect of the repulse of the Imperial Guard on the French 
army was still strong, and before Napoleon and Ney could rally 
the beaten veterans themselves for another and a fiercer charge. 
As the close approach of the Prussians now completely pro- 
tected the duke’s left, he had drawn some reserves of horse 
from that quarter, and he had a brigade of Hussars under 
Vivian fresh and ready at hand. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he launched these against the cavalry near La Belle Alli- 
ance. The charge was as successful as it was daring; and as 
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there was now no hostile cavalry to check the British infantry 
in a forward movement, the duke gave the long-wished-for 
command for a general advance of the army along the whole 
line upon the foe. It was now past eight o’clock, and for nine 
deadly hours had the British and German regiments stood un- 
flinching under the fire of artillery, the charge of cavalry, and 
every variety of assault that the compact columns or the scattered 
tirailleurs of the enemy’s infantry could inflict. As they joyously 
sprang forward against the discomfited masses of the French, 
the setting sun broke through the clouds which had obscured 
the sky during the greater part of the day, and glittered on the 
bayonets of the allies while they in turn poured down into the 
valley and toward the heights that were held by the foe. 
Almost the whole of the French host was now in irretrievable 
confusion. The Prussian army was coming more and more 
rapidly forward on their right, and the Young Guard, which 
had held Planchenoit so bravely, was at last compelled to give 
way. Some regiments of the Old Guard in vain endeavored to 
form in squares. ‘They were swept away to the rear; and then 
Napoleon himself fled from the last of his many fields, to be- 
come in a few weeks a captive and an exile. The battle was 
lost by France past all recovery. The victorious armies of Eng- 
land and Prussia, meeting on the scene of their triumph, con- 
tinued to press forward and overwhelm every attempt that was 
made to stem the tide of ruin. The British army, exhausted 
by its toils and suffering during that dreadful day, did not urge 
the pursuit beyond the heights which the enemy had occupied. 
But the Prussians drove the fugitives before them throughout 
the night. And of the magnificent host which had that morn- 
ing cheered their emperor in confident expectation of victory, 
very few were ever assembled again in arms. Their loss, both 
in the field and in the pursuit, was immense; and the greater 
number of those who escaped, dispersed as soon as they crossed 
the frontier. 

The army under the Duke of Wellington lost nearly 15,000 
men in killed and wounded on this terrible day of battle. The 
loss of the Prussian army was nearly 7000 more. At such a 
fearful price was the deliverance of Europe purchased. 

On closing our survey of this, the last of the Decisive Battles 
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of the World, it is pleasing to contrast the year which it signal- 
ized with the one that is now passing over our heads. We have 
not (and long may we want) the stern excitement of the struggles 
of war, and we see no captive standards of our European neigh- 
bors brought in triumph to our shrines. But we witness an 
infinitely prouder spectacle. We see the banners of every 
civilized nation waving over the arena of our competition with 
each other in the arts that minister to our race’s support and 
happiness, and not to its suffering and destruction. 


‘Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War;” 


and no battle-field ever witnessed a victory more noble than 
that which England, under her sovereign lady and her royal 
prince, is now teaching the peoples of the earth to achieve over 
selfish prejudices and international feuds, in the great cause of 
the general promotion of the industry and welfare of mankind. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


ALLAN CunnincHAM. A Scottish author, born at Blackwood, Dum- 
friesshire, December 7, 1784; died in London, October 30, 1842. His 
works consist of a ‘‘Critical History of Literature,” ‘Tales of the English 
and Scotch Peasantry,” ‘‘Paul Jones,’’ and ‘‘Lord Roldan,” together with 
many popular songs. 


A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 


A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 
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“QO for a soft and gentle wind!” 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music mariners — 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA 


RicHarD Henry DANA, THE YOUNGER. A distinguished American pub- 
licist. Born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 1, 1815; died in Rome, 
January 6, 1882. Because of an affection of the eyes, he left college and 
shipped for a two years’ voyage round the Horn. His observations 
during that time, as a common sailor, are contained in his ““Two Years 
before the Mast” (1837). This book is, in many languages, a boys’ classic, 
and has for youthful readers a perennial charm. 

Writing so well, it is singular that Dana did not write more. He sought 
rather, and obtained, legal eminence. In 1886 he edited ‘“Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law,” and in 1871 wrote a series of ‘‘Letters on 
Italian Unity.” 

(The following selection from “Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast” is used by per- 
mission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, the publishers.) 


ROUGH LIFE 


WE worked late Friday night, and were turned-to early 
Saturday morning. About ten o’clock the captain ordered 
our new Officer, Russell, who by this time had become thoroughly 
disliked by all the crew, to get the gig ready to take him ashore. 
John, the Swede, was sitting in the boat alongside, and Russell 
and myself were standing by the main hatchway, waiting for the 
captain, who was down in the hold, where the crew were at work, 
when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute with somebody, 
whether it was with the mate, or one of the crew, I could not 
tell; and then came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side 
and beckoned to John, who came up, and we leaned down 
the hatchway; and though we could see no one, yet we knew 
that the captain had the advantage, for his voice was loud and 
crear — 

“You see your condition! You see your condition! Will 
you ever give me any more of your jaw?” No answer; and 
then came wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying 
to turn him. ‘You may as well keep still, for I have got 
you,” said the captain. Then came the question, ‘Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw?” 

“T never gave you any, sir,” said Sam; for it was his voice 
that we heard, though low and half choked. 

“That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be impudent to 
me again?” 

Iv. —4 
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“‘T never have been, sir,’’ said Sam. 

“ Answer my question, or I’ll make a spread eagle of you! Tl 
flog you, by G-d.” 

“‘T’m no negro slave,” said Sam. 

“Then I’ll make you one,” said the captain; and he came to 
the hatchway, and sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and rolling 
up his sleeves, called out to the mate : —“‘Seize that man up, Mr. 
A—! Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of him! I'll teach 
you all who is master aboard !” 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatchway, 
and after repeated orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who made 
no resistance, and carried him to the gangway. 

“What are you going to flog that man for, sir?” said John, 
the Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but knowing 
him to be quick and resolute, he ordered the steward to bring 
the irons, and calling upon Russell to help him, went up to 
John. 

“Let me alone,” said John. ‘I’m willing to be put in irons. 
You need not use any force;” and putting out his hands, the 
captain slipped the irons on, and sent him aft to the quarter- 
deck. Sam by this time was seized wp, as it is called, that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made fast to the 
shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. ‘The captain stood 
on the break of the deck, a few feet from him, and a little raised, 
so as to have a good swing at him, and held in his hand the bight 
of a thick, strong rope. The officers stood round, and the crew 
grouped together in the waist. All these preparations made me 
feel sick and almost faint, angry and excited as I was. A man 
—a human being, made in God’s likeness — fastened up and 
flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived with and 
eaten with for months, and knew almost as well as a brother. 
The first and almost uncontrollable impulse was resistance. 
But what was to be done? The time for it had gone by. The 
two best men were fast, and there were only two beside myself, 
and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then there 
were (beside the captain) three officers, steward, agent, and 
clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for sailors to do? 
If they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the 
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vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their punishment 
must come; and if they do not yield, they are pirates for life. 
If a sailor resist his commander, he resists the law, and piracy 
or submission are his only alternatives. Bad as it was, it must 
be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging the rope over 
his head, and bending his body so as to give it full force, the 
captain brought it down upon the poor fellow’s back. Once, 
twice, — six times. “Will you ever give me any more of your 
jaw?” ‘The man writhed with pain, but said not a word. Three 
times more. This was too much, and he muttered something 
which I could not hear; this brought as many more as the man 
could stand; when the captain ordered him to be cut down, and 
to go forward. 

“‘Now for you,” said the captain, making up to John and 
taking his irons off. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward to 
the forecastle. ‘Bring that man aft,” shouted the captain. 
The second mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly forward; but our 
third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward over the 
windlass, and laid hold of John; but he soon threw him from 
him. At this moment I would have given worlds for the power 
to help the poor fellow; but it was all in vain. The captain 
stood on the quarter-deck, bareheaded, his eyes flashing with 
rage, and his face as red as blood, swinging the rope, and calling 
out to his officers, ‘Drag him aft!— Lay hold of him! Tl 
sweeten him!” etc., etc. The mate now went forward and told 
John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw 
the blackguard third mate from him; said he would go aft of 
himself; that they should not drag him; and went up to the 
gangway and held out his hands; but as soon as the captain 
began to make him fast, the indignity was too much, and he 
began to resist; but the mate and Russell holding him, he was 
soon seized up. When he was made fast, he turned to the cap- 
tain, who stood turning up his sleeves and getting ready for the 
blow, and asked him what he was to be flogged for. ‘Have I 
ever refused my duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang 
back, or to be insolent, or not to know my work?” 

‘“‘No,” said the captain, “it is not that that I flog you for; I 
flog you for your interference — for asking questions.” 
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‘“‘Can’t a man ask a question here without being flogged?” 

“No,” shouted the captain; ‘‘nobody shall open his mouth 
aboard this vessel, but myself” ; and began laying the blows upon 
his back, swinging half round between each blow, to give it full 
effect. As he went on, his passion increased, and he danced about 
the deck, calling out as he swung the rope: — “If you want to 
know what I flog you for, I’ll tell you. It’s because I like to do 
it! — because I like to do it! —It suits me! That’s what I do 
ithfort”” 

The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it no 
longer, when he called out, with an exclamation more common 
among foreigners than with us:— ‘Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, 
Jesus Christ !” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the captain; “‘he can’t 
help you. Call on Captain T—. He’sthe man! He can help 
you! Jesus Christ can’t help you now!” 

At these words, which I never shall forget, my blood ran cold. 
T could look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, I 
turned away and leaned over the rail, and looked down into 
the water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situation, and of 
the prospect of future revenge, crossed my mind; but the falling 
of the blows and the cries of the man called me back at once. 
At length they ceased, and turning round, I found that the mate, 
at a signal from the captain, had cut him down. Almost doubled 
up with pain, the man walked slowly forward, and went down 
into the forecastle. Every one else stood still at his post, while 
the captain, swelling with rage and with the importance of his 
achievement, walked the quarter-deck and at each turn, as he 
came forward, calling out to us, — “You see your condition ! 
You see where I’ve got you all, and you know what to expect !”’ 
—“You’ve been mistaken in me — you didn’t know what I 
was! Now you know what I am!” — “T’ll make you toe the 
mark, every soul of you, or I’ll flog you all, fore and aft, from the 
boy, up!” —“‘You’ve got a driver over you! Yes, a slave- 
driver — a negro-driver! ll see who’ll tell me he isn’t a negro 
slave!” With this and the like matter, equally calculated to 
quiet us, and to allay any apprehensions of future trouble, he 
entertained us for about ten minutes, when he went below. 
Soon after, John came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes 
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and wales in every direction, and dreadfully swollen, and asked 
the steward to ask the captain to let him have some salve, or 
balsam, to put upon it. “No,” said the captain, who heard him 
from below; ‘‘tell him to put his shirt on; that’s the best thing 
for him; and pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is going to 
lay-up on board this vessel.” He then called to Mr. Russell to 
take those two men and two others in the boat, and pull him 
ashore. I went for one. The two men could hardly bend their 
backs, and the captain called to them to “give way,” “give way !” 
but finding they did their best, he let them alone. The agent was 
in the stern sheets, but during the whole pull — a league or more 
—notaword was spoken. We landed; the captain, agent, and 
officer went up to the house, and left us with the boat. I, and 
the man with me, stayed near the boat, while John and Sam 
walked slowly away, and sat down on the rocks. They talked 
some time together, but at length separated, each sitting alone. 
I had some fears of John. He was a foreigner, and violently 
tempered, and under suffering; and he had his knife with him, 
and the captain was to come down alone to the boat. But 
nothing happened; and we went quietly on board. The cap- 
tain was probably armed, and if either of them had lifted a 
hand against him, they would have had nothing before them but 
flight, and starvation in the woods of California, or capture by 
the soldiers and Indian bloodhounds, whom the offer of twenty 
dollars would have set upon them. 

After the day’s work was done, we went down into the fore- 
castle, and ate our plain supper; but not a word was spoken. 
It was Saturday night; but there was no song — no “‘sweet- 
hearts and wives.” A gloom was over everything. The two 
men lay in their berths, groaning with pain, and we all turned 
in, but for myself, not to sleep. A sound coming now and then 
from the berths of the two men showed that they were awake, 
as awake they must have been, for they could hardly lie in one 
posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp of the forecastle shed 
its light over the dark hole in which we lived; and many and 
various reflections and purposes coursed through my mind. I 
thought of our situation, living under a tyranny; of the character 
of the country we were in; of the length of the voyage, and of the 
uncertainty attending our return to America; and then, if we 
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should return, of the prospect of obtaining justice and satisfac- 
tion for these poor men; and vowed that if God should ever 
give me the means, I would do something to redress the griev- 
ances and relieve the sufferings of that poor class of beings, of 
whom I then was one. 

We lay at San Pedro about a week, engaged in taking off hides 
and in other labors, which had now become our regular duties. 
I spent one more day on the hill, watching a quantity of hides 
and goods, and this time succeeded in finding a part of a volume 
of Scott’s “‘ Pirate,” in a corner of the house; but it failed me at 
a most interesting moment, and I betook myself to my acquaint- 
ances on shore, and from them learned a good deal about the 
customs of the country, the harbors, etc. This, they told me, 
was a worse harbor than Santa Barbara, for southeasters; the 
bearing of the headland being a point and a half more to wind- 
ward, and it being so shallow that the sea broke often as far out 
as where we lay at anchor. The gale from which we slipped at 
Santa Barbara, had been so bad a one here, that the whole bay, 
for a league out, was filled with the foam of the breakers, and 
seas actually broke over the Dead Man’s island. The Lagoda 
was lying there, and slipped at the first alarm, and in such haste 
that she was obliged to leave her launch behind her at anchor. 
The little boat rode it out for several hours, pitching at her an- 
chor, and standing with her stern up almost perpendicularly. 
The men told me that they watched her till towards night, when 
she snapped her cable and drove up over the breakers, high and 
dry upon the beach. 

On board the Pilgrim, everything went on regularly, each one 
trying to get along as smoothly as possible; but the comfort of 
the voyage was evidently at anend. ‘That is a long lane which 
has no turning” — ‘‘Every dog must have his day, and mine 
will come by and by” — and the like proverbs, were occasionally 
quoted; but no one spoke of any probable end to the voyage, 
or of Boston, or anything of the kind; or if he did, it was only 
to draw out the perpetual, surly reply from his shipmate : — 
“Boston, is it? You may thank your stars if you ever see that 
place. You had better have your back sheathed, and your head 
coppered, and your feet shod, and make out your log for Cali- 
fornia for life!” or else something of this kind: — “Before you 
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get to Boston the hides will wear all the hair off your head, and 
you'll take up all your wages in clothes, and won’t have enough 
left to buy a wig with!” 

The flogging was seldom if ever alluded to by us, in the fore- 
castle. If any one was inclined to talk about it, the others, with 
a delicacy which I hardly expected to find among them, always 
stopped him, or turned the subject. But the behavior of the 
two men who were flogged toward one another showed a deli- 
cacy and a sense of honor, which would have been worthy of 
admiration in the highest walks of life. Sam knew that the 
other had suffered solely on his account, and in all his complaints, 
he said that if he alone had been flogged, it would have been 
nothing; but that he never could see that man without thinking 
what had been the means of bringing that disgrace upon him; 
and John never, by word or deed, let anything escape him to 
remind the other that it was by interfering to save his shipmate, 
that he had suffered. 

Having got all our spare room filled with hides, we hove up 
our anchor and made sail for San Diego. In no operation can 
the disposition of a crew be discovered better than in getting 
under way. Where things are done “with a will,’”’ every one is 
like a cat aloft: sails are loosed in an instant; each one lays out 
his strength on his handspike, and the windlass goes briskly 
round with the loud cry of “Yo heave ho! MHeave and pawl! 
Heave hearty ho!” But with us, at this time, it was all drag- 
ging work. No one went aloft beyond his ordinary gait, and 
the chain came slowly in over the windlass. The mate, between 
the knight-heads, exhausted all his official rhetoric in calls of 
“‘Heave with a will!’ — ‘‘Heave hearty, men ! — heave hearty !” 
—‘‘Heave and raise the dead !” —“‘ Heave, and away !”’ etc., etc. ; 
but it would not do. Nobody broke his back or his handspike 
by his efforts. And when the cat-tackle fall was strung along, 
and all hands — cook, steward, and all — laid hold, to cat the 
anchor, instead of the lively song of “Cheerily, men!” in which 
all hands join in the chorus, we pulled a long, heavy, silent pull, 
and — as sailors say a song is as good as ten men — the anchor 
came to the cat-head pretty slowly. “Give us ‘Cheerily !’” said 
the mate; but there was no “cheerily” for us, and we did with- 
out it. The captain walked the quarter-deck, and said not a 
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word.. He must have seen the change, but there was nothing 
which he could notice officially. 

We sailed leisurely down the coast before a light, fair wind, 
keeping the land well aboard, and saw two other missions, look- 
ing like blocks of white plaster, shining in the distance; one of 
which, situated on the top of a high hill, was San Juan Campes- 
trano, under which vessels sometimes come to anchor, in the 
summer season, and take off hides. The most distant one was 
St. Louis Rey, which the third mate said was only fifteen miles 
from San Diego. At sunset on the second day, we had a large 
and well-wooded headland directly before us, behind which lay 
the little harbor of San Diego. We were becalmed off this 
point all night, but the next morning, which was Saturday, 
the 14th of March, having a good breeze, we stood round the 
point, and hauling our wind, brought the little harbor, which is 
rather the outlet of a small river, right before us. Every one 
was anxious to get a view of the new place. A chain of high hills, 
beginning at the point (which was on our larboard hand, coming 
in), protected the harbor on the north and west, and ran off into 
the interior, as far as the eye could reach. On the other sides, 
the land was low, and green, but without trees. The entrance 
is So narrow as to admit but one vessel at a time, the current swift, 
and the channel runs so near to a low stony point that the ship’s 
sides appeared almost to touch it. There was no town in sight, 
but on the smooth sand beach, abreast, and within a cable’s 
length of which three vessels lay moored, were four large houses, 
built of rough boards, and looking like the great barns in which 
ice is stored on the borders of the large ponds near Boston; with 
piles of hides standing round them, and men in red shirts and 
large straw hats, walking in and out of the doors. These were 
the hide-houses. Of the vessels: one, a short, clumsy, little 
hermaphrodite brig, we recognized as our old acquaintance the 
Loriotte; another, with sharp bows and raking masts, newly 
painted and tarred, and glittering in the morning sun, with the 
blood-red banner and cross of St. George at her peak, was the 
handsome Ayacucho. The third was a large ship, with topgal- 
lant masts housed, and sails unbent, and looking as rusty and 
worn as two years’ “hide droghing” could make her. This 
was the Lagoda. As we drew near, carried rapidly along by the 
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current, we overhauled our chain, and clewed up the topsails. 
“Let go the anchor!” said the captain; but either there was not 
chain enough forward of the windlass, or the anchor went down 
foul, or we had too much headway on, for it did not bring us up. 
“Pay out chain!” shouted the captain; and we gave it to her, 
but it would not do. Before the other anchor could be let go, 
we drifted down, broadside on, and went smash into the Lagoda. 
Her crew were at breakfast in the forecastle, and the cook, 
seeing us coming, rushed out of his galley, and called up the 
officers and men. 

Fortunately, no great harm was done. Her jib-boom ran 
between our fore and main masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging, and breaking down the rail. She lost her martingale. 
This brought us up, and as they paid out chain, we swung clear 
of them, and let go the other anchor; but this had as bad luck 
as the first, for, before any one perceived it, we were drifting on 
to the Loriotte. The captain now gave out his orders rapidly 
and fiercely, sheeting home the topsails, and backing and filling 
the sails, in hope of starting or clearing the anchors; but it was 
all in vain, and he sat down on the rail, taking it very leisurely, 
and calling out to Captain Nye that he was coming to pay him a 
visit. We drifted fairly into the Loriotte, her larboard bow into 
our starboard quarter, carrying away a part of our starboard 
quarter railing, and breaking off her larboard bumpkin, and one 
or two stanchions above the deck. We saw our handsome sailor, 
Jackson, on the forecastle, with the Sandwich Islanders, work- 
ing away to get usclear. After paying out chain, we swung clear, 
but our anchors were no doubt afoul of hers. We manned the 
windlass, and hove, and hove away, but to no purpose. Some- 
times we got a little upon the cable, but a good surge would take 
it all back again. We now began to drift down toward the 
Ayacucho, when her boat put off and brought her commander, 
Captain Wilson, on board. He was a short, active, well-built 
man, between fifty and sixty years of age; and being nearly 
thirty years older than our captain, and a thorough seaman, he 
did not hesitate to give his advice, and from giving advice, he 
gradually came to taking the command; ordering us when to 
heave and when to pawl, and backing and filling the topsails, 
setting and taking in jib and trysail, whenever he thought best, 
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Our captain gave a few orders, but as Wilson generally counter- 
manded them, saying, in an easy, fatherly kind of way, “Oh, no! 
Captain T—, you don’t want the jib on her,” or, “It isn’t time 
yet to heave!” he soon gave it up. We had no objections to this 
state of things, for Wilson was a kind old man, and had an en- 
couraging and pleasant way of speaking to us, which made 
everything go easily. After two or three hours of constant labor 
at the windlass, heaving and “Yo ho!”’-ing with all our might, 
we brought up an anchor, with the Lortotte’s small bower fast to 
it. Having cleared this and let it go, and cleared our hawse, we 
soon got our other anchor, which had dragged half over the 
harbor. ‘‘ Now,” said Wilson, ‘Ill find you a good berth;” and 
setting both the topsails, he carried us down, and brought us to 
anchor, in handsome style, directly abreast of the hide-house 
which we were to use. Having done this, he took his leave, while 
we furled the sails, and got our breakfast, which was welcome to 
us, for we had worked hard, and it was nearly twelve o’clock. 
After breakfast, and until night, we were employed in getting out 
the boats and mooring ship. 

After supper, two of us took the captain on board the Lagoda. 
As he came alongside, he gave his name, and the mate, in the 
gangway, called out to the captain down the companionway: 
“Captain T— has come aboard, sir!” “Has he brought his 
brig with him?” said the rough old fellow, in a tone which made 
itself heard fore and aft. This mortified our captain a little, and 
it became a standing joke among us for the rest of the voyage. 
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DanTE ALIGHIERI, the greatest of Italian poets, and the creator of the 
Italian language, as it exists in literature. Born in Florence, in May or 
June, 1265. During the struggles between the parties of the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines, in which Dante took the side of the Guelphs, he was 
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banished and eventually settled at Ravenna, where he died, September 14, 
1321. His principal works were: “The Divine Comedy,” “The New 
Life,” “The Banquet,” and a treatise “On Monarchy.” In Dante we 
find the historical embodiment of the medieval spirit, — its philosophy, 
poetry, piety, and theology. All the learning of his time reinforced his 
own individual experience, which was so deep in its sorrows, and so en- 
riched by spiritual wisdom and transfigured passion, as to make him one 
of the greatest moral and literary forces of all time. 


(The following selections from ‘‘The Divine Comedy ” are from H. W. Long- 
fellow’s translation, used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
the publishers.) 


(From the ‘ INFERNO”’) 


Mipwavy upon the journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark, 
For the straightforward pathway had been lost. 
Ah me! how hard a thing it is to say 
What was this forest savage, rough, and stern, 
Which in the very thought renews the fear. 
So bitter is it, death is little more; 
But of the good to treat, which there I found, 
Speak will I of the other things I saw there. 
I cannot well repeat how there I entered, 
So full was I of slumber at the moment 
In which I had abandoned the true way. 
But after I had reached a mountain’s foot, 
At that point where the valley terminated, 
Which had with consternation pierced my heart, 
Upward I looked, and I beheld its shoulders, 
Vested already with that planet’s rays 
Which leadeth others right by every road. 
Then was the fear a little quieted 
That in my heart’s lake had endured throughout 
The night, which I had passed so piteously. 
And even as he, who, with distressful breath, 
Forth issued from the sea upon the shore, 
Turns to the water perilous and gazes; 
So did my soul, that still was fleeing onward, 
Turn itself back to re-behold the pass 
Which never yet a living person left. 
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After my weary body I had rested, 

The way resumed I on the desert slope, 

So that the firm foot ever was the lower. 
And lo! almost where the ascent began, 

A panther light and swift exceedingly, 

Which with a spotted skin was covered o’er! 
And never moved she from before my face, 

Nay, rather did impede so much my way, 

That many times I to return had turned. 
The time was the beginning of the morning, 

And up the sun was mounting with those stars 

That with him were, what time the Love Divine 
At first in motion set those beauteous things; 

So were to me occasion of good hope, 

The variegated skin of that wild beast, 
The hour of time, and the delicious season; 

But not so much, that did not give me fear 

A lion’s aspect which appeared to me. 
He seemed as if against me he were coming 

With head uplifted, and with ravenous hunger, 

So that it seemed the air was afraid of him; 
And a she-wolf, that with all hungerings 

Seemed to be laden in her meagerness, 

And many folk has caused to live forlorn! 
She brought upon me so much heaviness, 

With the affright that from her aspect came, 

That I the hope relinquished of the height. 
And as he is who willingly acquires, 

And the time comes that causes him to lose, 

Who weeps in all his thoughts and is despondent, 
E’en such made me that beast withouten peace, 

Which, coming on against me by degrees, 

Thrust me back thither where the sun is silent. 
While I was rushing downward to the lowland, 

Before mine eyes did one present himself, 

Who seemed from long-continued silence hoarse. 
When I beheld him in the desert vast, 

“Have pity on me,” unto him I cried, 

“Whiche’er thou art, or shade or real man!”’ 
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He answered me: “Not man; man once I was, 
And both my parents were of Lombardy, 
And Mantuans by country both of them. 

Sub Julio was I born, though it was late, 

And lived at Rome under the good Augustus, 
During the time of false and lying gods. 

A poet was I, and I sang that just 
Son of Anchises, who came forth from Troy, 
After that Ilion the superb was burned. 

But thou, why goest thou back to such annoyance? 
Why climb’st thou not the Mount Delectable, 
Which is the source and cause of every joy?” 

“Now, art thou that Virgilius and that fountain 
Which spreads abroad so wide a river of speech?” 
I made response to him with bashful forehead. 

“OQ, of the other poets honor and light, 

Avail me the long study and great love 
That have impelled me to explore thy volume! 

Thou art my master, and my author thou, 

Thou art alone the one from whom I took 

The beautiful style that has done honor to me. 
Behold the beast, for which I have turned back; 

Do thou protect me from her, famous Sage, 

For she doth make my veins and pulses tremble.” 

“Thee it behooves to take another road,” 
Responded he, when he beheld me weeping, 
“Tf from this savage place thou wouldst escape; 

Because this beast, at which thou criest out, 

Suffers not any one to pass her way, 
But so doth harass him, that she destroys him; 

And has a nature so malign and ruthless, 

That never doth she glut her greedy will, 
And after food is hungrier than before. 

Many the animals with whom she weds, 

And more they shall be still, until the Greyhound 
Comes, who shall make her perish in her pain. 

He shall not feed on either earth or pelf, 

But upon wisdom, and on love and virtue; 
’Twixt Feltro and Feltro shall his nation be; 
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Of that low Italy shall he be the savior, 
On whose account the maid Camilla died, 
Euryalus, Turnus, Nisus, of their wounds; 
Through every city shall he hunt her down, 
Until he shall have driven her back to Hell, 
There from whence envy first did let her loose. 
Therefore I think and judge it for thy best 
Thou follow me, and I will be thy guide, 
And lead thee hence through the eternal place, 
Where thou shalt hear the desperate lamentations, 
Shalt see the ancient spirits disconsolate, 
Who cry out each one for the second death; 
And thou shalt see those who contented are 
Within the fire, because they hope to come, 
Whene’er it may be, to the blessed people; 
To whom, then, if thou wishest to ascend, 
A soul shall be for that than I more worthy; 
With her at my departure I will leave thee; 
Because that Emperor, who reigns above, 
In that I was rebellious to his law, 
Wills that through me none come into his city. 
He governs everywhere, and there he reigns; 
There is his city and his lofty throne; 
O happy he whom thereto he elects!” 
And I to him: “‘ Poet, I thee entreat, 
By that same God whom thou didst never know, 
So that I may escape this woe and worse, 
Thou wouldst conduct me there where thou hast said, 
That I may see the portal of Saint Peter, 
And those thou makest so disconsolate,’’ 
Then he moved on, and I behind him followed. 


“Through me the way is to the city dolent; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 

Justice incited my sublime Creator; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 
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Before me there were no created things, 
Only eterne, and I eternal last. — 

All hope abandon, ye who enter in!” 

These words in somber color I beheld 
Written upon the summit of a gate; 

Whence I: “Their sense is, Master, hard to me!” 

And he to me, as one experienced: 

“Here all suspicion needs must be abandoned, 
All cowardice must needs be here extinct. 

We to the place have come, where I have told thee 
Thou shalt behold the people dolorous 
Who have foregone the good of intellect.’ 

And after he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, whence I was comforted, 

He led me in among the secret things, 

There sighs, complaints, and ululations loud 
Resounded through the air without a star, 
Whence I, at the beginning, wept thereat. 

Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 

Accents of anger, words of agony, 
And voices high and hoarse, with sound of hands, 

Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 
Forever in that air forever black, 

Even as the sand doth, when the whirlwind breathes. 

And I, who had my head with horror bound, 

Said: ‘‘Master, what is this which now I hear? 
What folk is this, which seems by pain so vanquished ?” 

And he to me: “This miserable mode 
Maintain the melancholy souls of those 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 

Commingled are they with that caitiff choir 
Of Angels, who have not rebellious been, 

Nor faithful were to God, but were for self. 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair; 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
For glory none the damned would have from them.” 

And I: ‘“O Master, what so grievous is 

To these, that maketh them lament so sore?” 
He answered: “I will tell thee very briefly. 
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These have no longer any hope of death; 

And this blind life of theirs is so debased, 
They envious are of every other fate. 

No fame of them the world permits to be; 
Misericord and Justice both disdain them. 

Let us not speak of them, but look, and pass.” 

And I, who looked again, beheld a banner, 

Which, whirling round, ran on so rapidly, 
That of all pause it seemed to me indignant; 

And after it there came so long a train 
Of people, that I ne’er would have believed 
That ever Death so many had undone. 

When some among them I had recognized, 

I looked, and I beheld the shade of him 
Who made through cowardice the great refusal. 
Forthwith I comprehended, and was certain, 
‘That this the sect was of the caitiff wretches 
Hateful to God and to his enemies. 
These miscreants, who never were alive, 
Were naked, and were stung exceedingly 
By gadflies and by hornets that were there. 
These did their faces irrigate with blood, 
Which, with their tears commingled, at their feet 
By the disgusting worms was gathered up. 
And when to gazing farther I betook me, 
People I saw on a great river’s bank; 
Whence said I: ‘‘ Master, now vouchsafe to me, 

That I may know who these are, and what law 

Makes them appear so ready to pass over, 
As I discern athwart the dusky light.” 

And he to me: “These things shall all be known 
To thee, as soon as we our footsteps stay 
Upon the dismal shore of Acheron.” 

Then with mine eyes ashamed and downward cast, 
Fearing my words might irksome be to him, 
From speech refrained I till we reached the river. 

And lo! towards us coming in a boat 
An old man, hoary with the hair of eld, 
Crying: “Woe unto you, ye souls depraved! 
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Hope nevermore to look upon the heavens; 
I come to lead you to the other shore, 
To the eternal shades in heat and frost. 

And thou, that yonder standest, living soul, 
Withdraw thee from these people, who are dead!” 
But when he saw that I did not withdraw, 

He said: “By other ways, by other ports 
Thou to the shore shalt come, not here, for passage; 
A lighter vessel needs must carry thee.” 

And unto him the Guide: “Vex thee not, Charon; 
It is so willed there where is power to do ; 
That which is willed; and farther question not.” 

Thereat were quieted the fleecy cheeks 
Of him the ferryman of the livid fen, 

Who round about his eyes had wheels of flame. 

But all those souls who weary were and naked 
Their color changed and gnashed their teeth together, 
As soon as they had heard those cruel words. 

God they blasphemed and their progenitors, 

The human race, the place, the time, the seed 
Of their engendering and of their birth! 

Thereafter all together they drew back, 

Bitterly weeping, to the accursed shore, 
Which waiteth every man who fears not God. 

Charon the demon, with the eyes of glede, 
Beckoning to them, collects them all together, 
Beats with his oar whoever lags behind. 

As in the autumn-time the leaves fall off, 

First one and then another, till the branch 
Unto the earth surrenders all its spoils; 

In similar wise the evil seed of Adam 
Throw themselves from that margin one by one, 
At signals, as a bird unto its lure. 

So they depart across the dusky wave, 

And ere upon the other side they land, 
Again on this side a new troop assembles. 

“My son,” the courteous Master said to me, 

“All those who perish in the wrath of God 
Here meet together out of every land; 
IV.—5 
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And ready are they to pass o’er the river, 
Because celestial Justice spurs them on, 
So that their fear is turned into desire. 
This way there never passes a good soul; 
And hence if Charon doth complain of thee, 
Well mayst thou know now what his speech imports. 
This being finished, all the dusk champaign 
Trembled so violently, that of that terror 
The recollection bathes me still with sweat. 
The land of tears gave forth a blast of wind, 
And fulminated a vermilion light, 
Which overmastered in me every sense, 
And as a man whom sleep hath seized I fell. 
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Thus I descended out of the first circle 
Down to the second, that less space begirds, 
And so much greater dole, that goads to wailing. 
There standeth Minos horribly, and snarls; 
Examines the transgressions at the entrance; 
Judges, and sends according as he girds him. 
I say, that when the spirit evil-born 
Cometh before him, wholly it confesses; 
And this discriminator of transgressions 
Seeth what place in Hell is meet for it; 
Girds himself with his tail as many times 
As grades he wishes it should be thrust down. 
Always before him many of them stand; 
They go by turns each one unto the judgment; 
They speak, and hear, and then are downward hurled. 
“O thou, that to this dolorous hostelry 
Comest,” said Minos to me, when he saw me, 
Leaving the practice of so great an office, 
“Look how thou enterest, and in whom thou trustest; 
Let not the portal’s amplitude deceive thee.” 
And unto him my Guide: ‘Why criest thou too? 
Do not impede his journey fate-ordained ; 
It is so willed there where is power to do | 
That which is willed; and ask no further question.” 
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And now begin the dolesome notes to grow 

Audible unto me; now am I come 

There where much lamentation strikes upon me. 
I came into a place mute of all light, 

Which bellows as the sea does in a tempest, 

If by opposing winds ’tis combated. 
The infernal hurricane that never rests 

Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine; 


Whirling them round, and smiting, it molests them. 


When they arrive before the precipice, 
There are the shrieks, the plaints, and the laments, 
There they blaspheme the puissance divine. 
I understood that unto such a torment 
The carnal malefactors were condemned, 
Who reason subjugate to appetite. 
And as the wings of starlings bear them on 
In the cold season in large band and full, 
So doth that blast the spirits maledict; 
It hither, thither, downward, upward, drives them; 
No hope doth comfort them for evermore, 
Not of repose, but even of lesser pain. 
And as the cranes go chanting forth their lays, 
Making in air a long line of themselves, 
So saw I coming, uttering lamentations, 
Shadows borne onward by the aforesaid stress. 
Whereupon said I: “ Master, who are those 
People, whom the black air so castigates?” 
“The first of those, of whom intelligence 
Thou fain wouldst have,” then said he unto me, 
“The empress was of many languages. 
To sensual vices she was so abandoned, 
That lustful she made licit in her law, 
To remove the blame to which she had been led. 
She is Semiramis, of whom we read 
That she succeeded Ninus, and was his spouse; 
She held the land which now the Sultan rules. 
The next is she who killed herself for love, 
And broke faith with the ashes of Sichzeus; 
Then Cleopatra the voluptuous,” 
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Helen I saw, for whom so many ruthless 
Seasons revolved; and saw the great Achilles, 
Who at the last hour combated with Love. 
Paris I saw, Tristan; and more than a thousand 
Shades did he name and point out with his finger, 
Whom Love had separated from our life. 
After that I had listened to my Teacher, 
Naming the dames of eld and cavaliers, 
Pity prevailed, and I was nigh bewildered. 
And I began: “O Poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go together, 
And seem upon the wind to be so light.” 
And he to me: “Thou’lt mark, when they shall be 
Nearer to us; and then do thou implore them 
By love which leadeth them, and they will come.” 
Soon as the wind in our direction sways them, 
My voice uplift I: “O ye weary souls! 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it.” 
As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest 
Fly through the air by their volition borne, 
So came they from the band where Dido is, 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal. 
“© living creature gracious and benignant, 
Who visiting goest through the purple air 
Us, who have stained the world incarnadine, 
If were the King of the Universe our friend, 
We would pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 
Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak, 
That will we hear, and we will speak to you, 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. 
Sitteth the city, wherein I was born, 
Upon the seashore where the Po descends 
To rest in peace with all his retinue. 
Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize, 
Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the mode offends me. 
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Love, that exempts no one beloved from loving, 
Seized me with pleasure of this ‘man so strongly, 
That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert me; 

Love has conducted us unto one death; 

Caina waiteth him who quenched our life!” 
These words were borne along from them to us. 

As soon as I had heard those souls tormented, 

I bowed my face, and so long held it down 
Until the Poet said to me: ‘‘ What thinkest?” 

When I made answer, I began: “Alas! 

How many pleasant thoughts, how much desire, 

Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!” 
Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 

And I began: “Thine agonies, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 

But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 

By what and in what manner Love conceded, 
That you should know your dubious desires?” 

And she to me: “There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 

But, if to recognize the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

I will do even as he who weeps and speaks. 

One day we reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 

Full many a time our eyes together drew 


That reading, and drove the color from our faces; 


But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 
When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 

Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 

Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. 

That day no farther did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 

The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 

I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls. 
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(From the ‘“‘ PURGATORIO”) 


REMEMBER, Reader, if e’er in the Alps 
A mist o’ertook thee, through which thou couldst see 
Not otherwise than through its membrane mole, 
How, when the vapors humid and condensed 
Begin to dissipate themselves, the sphere 
Of the sun feebly enters in among them, 
And thy imagination will be swift 
In coming to perceive how I re-saw 
The sun at first, that was already setting. 
Thus, to the faithful footsteps of my Master 
Mating mine own, I issued from that cloud 
To rays already dead on the low shores. 
O thou, Imagination, that dost steal us 
So from without sometimes, that man perceives not, 
Although around may sound a thousand trumpets, 
Who moveth thee, if sense impel thee not? 
Moves thee a light, which in the heaven takes form, 
By self, or by a will that downward guides it. 
Of her impiety, who changed her form 
Into the bird that most delights in singing, 
In my imagining appeared the trace; 
And hereupon my mind was so withdrawn 
Within itself, that from without there came 
Nothing that then might be received by it. 
Then reigned within my lofty fantasy 
One crucified, disdainful, and ferocious 
In countenance, and even thus was dying. 
Around him were the great Ahasuerus, 
Esther his wife, and the just Mordecai, 
Who was in word and action so entire. 
And even as this image burst asunder 
Of its own self, in fashion of a bubble 
In which the water it was made of fails, 
There rose up in my vision a young maiden 
Bitterly weeping, and she said: “O queen, 
Why hast thou wished in anger to be naught? 
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Thou’st slain thyself, Lavinia not to lose; 
Now hast thou lost me; I am she who mourns, 
Mother, at thine ere at another’s ruin.” 
As sleep is broken, when upon a sudden 
New light strikes in upon the eyelids closed, 
And broken quivers ere it dieth wholly, 
‘So this imagining of mine fell down 
As soon as the effulgence smote my face, 
Greater by far than what is in our wont. 
I turned me round to see where I might be, 
When said a voice, “Here is the passage up;”’ 
Which from all other purposes removed me, 
And made my wish so full of eagerness 
To look and see who was it that was speaking, 
It never rests till meeting face to face; 
But as before the sun, which quells the sight, 
And in its own excess its figure veils, 
Even so my power was insufficient here. 
“This is a spirit divine, who in the way 
Of going up directs us without asking, 
And who with his own light himself conceals. 
He does with us as man doth with himself; 
For he who sees the need, and waits the asking, 
Malignly leans already tow’rds denial. 
Accord we now our feet to such inviting, 
Let us make haste to mount ere it grow dark; 
For then we could not till the day return.” 
Thus my Conductor said; and I and he 
Together turned our footsteps to a stairway ; 
And I, as soon as the first step I reached, 
Near me perceived a motion as of wings, 
And fanning in the face, and saying, “ Beat 
Pacifici, who are without ill anger.” 
Already over us were so uplifted 
The latest sunbeams, which the night pursues, 
That upon many sides the stars appeared. 
“CQ manhood mine, why dost thou vanish so?” 
I said within myself; for I perceived 
The vigor of my legs was put in truce. 
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We at the point were where no more ascends 
The stairway upward, and were motionless, 
Even as a ship, which at the shore arrives; 
And I gave heed a little, if I might hear 
Aught whatsoever in the circle new; 
Then to my Master turned me round and said: 
“Say, my sweet Father, what delinquency 
Is purged here in the circle where we are? 
Although our feet may pause, pause not thy speech.” 
And he to me: “The love of good, remiss 
In what it should have done, is here restored; 
Here plied again the ill-belated oar; 
But still more openly to understand, 
Turn unto me thy mind, and thou shalt gather 
Some profitable fruit from our delay. 
Neither Creator nor a creature ever, 
Son,” he began, “‘was destitute of love 
Natural or spiritual; and thou knowest it. 
The natural was ever without error; 
But err the other may by evil object, 
Or by too much, or by too little vigor. 
While in the first it well directed is, 
And in the second moderates itself, 
It cannot be the cause of sinful pleasure; 
But when to ill it turns, and, with more care 
Or lesser than it ought, runs after good, 
’Gainst the Creator works his own creation. 
Hence thou mayst comprehend that love must be 
The seed within yourselves of every virtue, 
And every act that merits punishment. 
Now inasmuch as never from the welfare 
Of its own subject can love turn its sight, 
From their own hatred all things are secure; 
And since we cannot think of any being 
Standing alone, nor from the First divided, 
Of hating Him is all desire cut off. 
Hence if, discriminating, I judge well, 
The evil that one loves is of one’s neighbor, 
And this is born in three modes in your clay. 
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There are, who, by abasement of their neighbor, 
Hope to excel, and therefore only long 
That from his greatness he may be cast down; 
There are, who power, grace, honor, and renown 
Fear they may lose because another rises, 
Thence are so sad that the reverse they love; 
And there are those whom injury seems to chafe, 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge, 
And such must needs shape out another’s harm. 
This threefold love is wept for down below; 
Now of the other will I have thee hear, 
That runneth after good with measure faulty. 
Each one confusedly a good conceives 
Wherein the mind may rest, and longeth for it; 
Therefore to overtake it each one strives. 
If languid love to look on this attract you, 
Or in attaining unto it, this cornice, 
After just penitence, torments you for it. 
There’s other good that does not make man happy; 
Tis not felicity, ’tis not the good 
Essence, of every good the fruit and root. 
The love that yields itself too much to this 
Above us is lamented in three circles; 
But how tripartite it may be described, 
I say not, that thou seek it for thyself.” 


(From the “PARADISO’’) 


ABSORBED in his delight, that contemplator 
Assumed the willing office of a teacher, 
And gave beginning to these holy words: 

“The wound that Mary closed up and anointed, 
She at her feet who is so beautiful, 

She is the one who opened it and pierced it. 

Within that order which the third seats make 
Is seated Rachel, lower than the other, 
With Beatrice, in manner as thou seest. 

Sarah, Rebecca, Judith, and her who was 
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Ancestress of the Singer, who for dole 
Of the misdeed said, ‘Miserere met,’ 

Canst thou behold from seat to seat descending 
Down in gradation, as with each one’s name 
I through the Rose go down from leaf to leaf. 

And downward from the seventh row, even as 
Above the same, succeed the Hebrew women, 
Dividing all the tresses of the flower; 

Because, according to the view which Faith 
In Christ had taken, these are the partition 
By which the sacred stairways are divided. 

Upon this side, where perfect is the flower 
With each one of its petals, seated are 
Those who believed in Christ who was to come. 

Upon the other side, where intersected 
With vacant spaces are the semicircles, 

Are those who looked to Christ already come. 

And as, upon this side, the glorious seat 
Of the Lady of Heaven, and the other seats 
Below it, such a great division make, 

So opposite doth that of the great John, 

Who, ever holy, desert and martyrdom 
Endured, and afterwards two years in Hell. 

And under him thus to divide were chosen 
Francis, and Benedict, and Augustine, 

And down to us the rest from round to round. 

Behold now the high providence divine; 

For one and other aspect of the Faith 
In equal measure shall this garden fill. 

And know that downward from that rank which cleaves 
Midway the sequence of the two divisions, 
Not by their proper merit are they seated; 

But by another’s under fixed conditions; 

For these are spirits one and all assoiled 
Before they any true election had. 
Well canst thou recognize it in their faces, 
And also in their voices puerile, 
If thou regard them well and hearken to them. 
Now doubtest thou, and doubting thou art silent; 
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But I will loosen for thee the strong bond 
In which thy subtile fancies hold thee fast. 
Within the amplitude of this domain 
No casual point can possibly find place, 
No more than sadness can, or thirst, or hunger; 
For by eternal law has been established 
Whatever thou beholdest, so that closely 
The ring is fitted to the finger here. 
And therefore are these people, festinate 
Unto true life, not sine causa here 
More and less excellent among themselves. 
The King, by means of whom this realm reposes 
In so great love and in so great delight 
That no will ventureth to ask for more, 
In his own joyous aspect every mind 
Creating, at his pleasure dowers with grace 
Diversely; and let here the effect suffice. 
And this is clearly and expressly noted 
For you in Holy Scripture, in those twins 
Who in their mother had their anger roused. 
According to the color of the hair, 
Therefore, with such a grace the light supreme 
Consenteth that they worthily be crowned. 
Without, then, any merit of their deeds, 
Stationed are they in different gradations, 
Differing only in their first acuteness. 
Tis true that in the early centuries, 
With innocence, to work out their salvation 
Sufficient was the faith of parents only. 
After the earlier ages were completed, 
Behooved it that the males by circumcision 
Unto their innocent wings should virtue add; 
But after that the time of grace had come 
Without the baptism absolute of Christ, 
Such innocence below there was retained. 
Look now into the face that unto Christ 
Hath most resemblance; for its brightness only 
Is able to prepare thee to see Christ.” 
On her did I behold so great a gladness 
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Rain down, borne onward in the holy minds 

Created through that altitude to fly, 
That whatsoever I had seen before 

Did not suspend me in such admiration, 

Nor show me such similitude of God. 
And the same Love that first descended there, 

“Ave Maria, gratia plena,” singing, 

In front of her his wings expanded wide. 
Unto the canticle divine responded 

From every part the court beatified, 

So that each sight became serener for it. 
“© holy father, who for me endurest 

To be below here, leaving the sweet place 

In which thou sittest by eternal lot, 
Who is the Angel that with so much joy 

Into the eyes is looking of our Queen, 

Enamoured so that he seems made of fire?” 
Thus I again recourse had to the teaching 

Of that one who delighted him in Mary 

As doth the star of morning in the sun. 
And he to me: “Such gallantry and grace 

As there can be in Angel and in soul, 

All is in him; and thus we fain would have it; 
Because he is the one who bore the palm 

Down unto Mary, when the Son of God 

To take our burden on himself decreed. 
But now come onward with thine eyes, as I 

Speaking shall go, and note the great patricians 

Of this most just and merciful of empires. 
Those two that sit above there most enrapture 

As being very near unto Augusta, 

Are as it were the two roots of this Rose. 
He who upon the left is near her placed 

The father is, by whose audacious taste 

The human species so much bitter tastes. 
Upon the right thou seest that ancient father 

Of Holy Church, into whose keeping Christ 

The keys committed of this lovely flower. 
And he who all the evil days beheld, 
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Before his death, of her the beauteous bride 

Who with the spear and with the nails was won, 
Beside him sits, and by the other rests 

That leader under whom on manna lived 

The people ingrate, fickle, and stiff-necked. 
Opposite Peter seest thou Anna seated, 

So well content to look upon her daughter, 


Her eyes she moves not while she sings Hosanna. 


And opposite the eldest household father 
Lucia sits, she who thy Lady moved 
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When to rush downward thou didst bend thy brows. 


But since the moments of thy vision fly, 

Here will we make full stop, as a good tailor 

Who makes the gown according to his cloth, 
And unto the first Love will turn our eyes, 

That looking upon Him thou penetrate 

As far as possible through his effulgence. 
Truly, lest peradventure thou recede, 

Moving thy wings believing to advance, 

By prayer behooves it that grace be obtained; 
Grace from that one who has the power to aid thee; 
And thou shalt follow me with thy affection 

That from my words thy heart turn not aside.” 
And he began this holy orison. 


“Thou Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Humble and high beyond all other creature, 
The limit fixed of the eternal counsel, 

Thou art the one who such nobility 
To human nature gave, that its Creator 
Did not disdain to make himself its creature. 

Within thy womb rekindled was the love, 

By heat of which in the eternal peace 
After such wise this flower has germinated. 

Here unto us thou art a noonday torch 
Of charity, and below there among mortals 
Thou art the living fountainhead of hope. 
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Lady, thou art so great, and so prevailing, 

That he who wishes grace, nor runs to thee, 
His aspirations without wings would fly. 

Not only thy benignity gives succor 
To him who asketh it, but oftentimes 
Forerunneth of its own accord the asking. 

In thee compassion is, in thee is pity, 

In thee magnificence; in thee unites 
Whate’er of goodness is in any creature. 

Now doth this man, who from the lowest depth 
Of the universe as far as here has seen 
One after one the spiritual lives, 

Supplicate thee through grace for so much power 
That with his eyes he may uplift himself 
Higher towards the uttermost salvation. 

And I, who never burned for my own seeing 
More than I do for his, all of my prayers 
Proffer to thee, and pray they come not short, 

That thou wouldst scatter from him every cloud 
Of his mortality so with thy prayers, 

That the Chief Pleasure be to him displayed. 

Still farther do I pray thee, Queen, who canst 
Whate’er thou wilt, that sound thou mayst preserve 
After so great a vision his affections. 

Let thy protection conquer human movements; 
See Beatrice and all the blessed ones 
My prayers to second clasp their hands to thee!” 

The eyes beloved and revered of God, 

Fastened upon the speaker, showed to us 

How grateful unto her are prayers devout; 
Then unto the Eternal Light they turned, 

On which it is not credible could be 

By any creature bent an eye so clear. 

And I, who to the end of all desires 
Was now approaching, even as I ought 
The ardor of desire within me ended. 

Bernard was beckoning unto me, and smiling, 
That I should upward look; but I already 
Was of my own accord such as he wished; 
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Because my sight, becoming purified, 
Was entering more and more irito the ray 
Of the High Light which of itself is true. 
From that time forward what I saw was greater 
Than our discourse, that to such vision yields, 
And yields the memory unto such excess. 
Even as he is who seeth in a dream, 
And after dreaming the imprinted passion 
Remains, and to his mind the rest returns not, 
Even such am I, for almost utterly 
Ceases my vision, and distilleth yet 
Within my heart the sweetness born of it; 
Even thus the snow is in the sun unsealed, 
Even thus upon the wind in the light leaves 
Were the soothsayings of the Sibyl lost. 
O Light Supreme, that dost so far uplift thee 
From the conceits of mortals, to my mind 
Of what thou didst appear relend a little, 
And make my tongue of so great puissance, 
That but a single sparkle of thy glory 
It may bequeath unto the future people; 
For by returning to my memory somewhat, 
And by a little sounding in these verses, 
More of thy victory shall be conceived! 
I think the keenness of the living ray 
Which I endured would have bewildered me, 
If but mine eyes had been averted from it; 
And I remember that I was more bold 
On this account to bear, so that I joined 
My aspect with the Glory Infinite. 
O grace abundant, by which I presumed 
To fix my sight upon the Light Eternal, 
So that the seeing I consumed therein! 
I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up with love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered ; 
Substance, and accident, and their operations, 
All interfused together in such wise 
That what I speak of is one simple light. 
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The universal fashion of this knot 
Methinks I saw, since more abundantly 
In saying this I feel that I rejoice. 
One moment is more lethargy to me, 
Than five and twenty centuries to the emprise 
That startled Neptune with the shade of Argo! 
My mind in this wise wholly in suspense, 
Steadfast, immovable, attentive gazed, 
And evermore with gazing grew enkindled. 
In presence of that light one such becomes, 
That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is impossible he e’er consent; 
Because the good, which object is of will, 
Is gathered all in this, and out of it 
That is defective which is perfect there. 
Shorter henceforward will my language fall 
Of what I yet remember, than an infant’s 
Who still his tongue doth moisten at the breast. 
Not because more than one unmingled semblance 
Was in the living light on which I looked, 
For it is always what it was before; 
But through the sight, that fortified itself 
In me by looking, one appearance only 
To me was ever changing as I changed. 
Within the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles, 
Of threefold color and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed. 
O how all speech is feeble and falls short 
Of my conceit, and this to what I saw 
Is such, ’tis not enough to call it little! 
O Light Eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself, and, known unto thyself 
And knowing, lovest and smilest on thyself! 
That circulation, which being thus conceived 
Appeared in thee as a reflected light, 
When somewhat contemplated by mine eyes, 
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Within itself, of its own very color 

Seemed to me painted with our effigy, 

Wherefore my sight was all absorbed therein. 
As the geometrician, who endeavors 

To square the circle, and discovers not, 

By taking thought, the principle he wants, 
Even such was I at that new apparition; 

I wished to see how the image to the circle 

Conformed itself, and how it there finds place; 
But my own wings were not enough for this, 

Had it not been that then my mind there smote 

A flash of lightning, wherein came its wish. 
Here vigor failed the lofty fantasy: 

But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 
The Love which moves the sun and the other stars. 
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(From ‘‘ THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES’’) 


ON THE IMPERFECTION OF THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD 


In the sixth chapter I enumerated the chief objections 
which might be justly urged against the views maintained 
in this volume. Most of them have now been discussed. 
One — namely, the distinctness of specific forms, and their 
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not being blended together by innumerable transitional links — 
is a very obvious difficulty. I assigned reasons why such links 
do not commonly occur at the present day, under the cir- 
cumstances apparently most favorable for their presence — 
namely, on an extensive and continuous area with graduated 
physical conditions. JI endeavored to show that the life of each 
species depends in a more important manner on the presence 
of other already defined organic forms than on climate; and, 
therefore, that the really governing conditions of life do not 
graduate away quite insensibly, like heat or moisture. I en- 
deavored also to show that intermediate varieties, from exist- 
ing in lesser numbers than the forms which they connect, will 
generally be beaten out and exterminated during the course of 
further modification and improvement. ‘The main cause, how- 
ever, of innumerable intermediate links not now occurring 
everywhere throughout nature depends on the very process of 
natural selection, through which new varieties continually take 
the places of and exterminate their parent-forms. But just 
in proportion as this process of extermination has acted on an 
enormous scale, so must the number of intermediate varieties 
which have formerly existed on the earth be truly enormous. 
Why, then, is not every geological formation and every stratum 
full of such intermediate links? Geology, assuredly, does not 
reveal any such finely-graduated organic chain; and this, per- 
haps, is the most obvious and gravest objection which can be 
urged against my theory. The explanation lies, as I believe, 
in the extreme imperfection of the geological record. 

In the first place, it should always be borne in mind what 
sort of intermediate forms must, on my theory, have formerly 
existed. I have found it difficult, when looking at any two 
species, to avoid picturing to myself forms direcily intermediate 
between them. But this is a wholly false view: we should 
always look for forms intermediate between each species and a 
common but unknown progenitor; and the progenitor will 
generally have differed in some respects from all its modified 
descendants. To give a simple illustration: the fantail and 
pouter pigeons have both descended from the rock-pigeon; if 
we possessed all the intermediate varieties which have ever 
existed, we should have an extremely close series between both 
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and the rock-pigeon; but we should have no varieties directly 
intermediate between the fantail and péuter — none, for in- 
stance, combining a tail somewhat expanded, with a crop 
somewhat enlarged, the characteristic features of these two 
breeds. These two breeds, moreover, have become so much 
modified that, if we had no historical or indirect evidence 
regarding their origin, it would not have been possible to have 
determined, from a mere comparison of their structure with 
that of the rock-pigeon, whether they had descended from this 
species or from some other allied species, such as C. cenas. 

So, with natural species, if we look to forms very distinct — 
for instance, to the horse and tapir — we have no reason to 
suppose that links ever existed directly intermediate between 
them, but between each and an unknown common parent. 
The common parent will have had in its whole organization 
much general resemblance to the tapir and to the horse, but 
in some points of structure may have differed considerably 
from both, even, perhaps, more than they differ from each other. 
Hence, in all such cases we should be unable to recognize the 
parent-form of any two or more species, even if we closely 
compared the structure of the parent with that of its modified 
descendants, unless at the same time we had a nearly perfect 
chain of the intermediate links. 

It is just possible, by my theory, that one of two living forms 
might have descended from the other — for instance, a horse 
from a tapir; and in this case direct intermediate links will 
have existed between them. But such a case would imply 
that one form had remained for a very long period unaltered, 
while its descendants had undergone a vast amount of change; 
and the principle of competition between organism and organ- 
ism, between child and parent, will render this a very rare 
event, for in all cases the new and improved forms of life tend 
to supplant the old and unimproved forms. 

By the theory of natural selection, all living species have 
been connected with the parent-species of each genus, by differ- 
ences not greater than we see between the varieties of the same 
species at the present day; and these parent-species, now 
generally extinct, have in their turn been similarly connected 
with more ancient species; and so on backwards, always 
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converging to the common ancestor of each great class. So 
that the number of intermediate and transitional links, be- 
tween all living and extinct species, must have been inconceiv- 
ably great. But, assuredly, if this theory be true, such have 
lived upon this earth. 


On the lapse of Time. — Independently of our not finding 
fossil remains of such infinitely numerous connecting-links it 
may be objected that time will not have sufficed for so great an 
amount of organic change, all changes having been effected 
very slowly through natural selection. It is hardly possible 
for me even to recall to the reader, who may not be a practical 
geologist, the facts leading the mind freely to comprehend the 
lapse of time. He who can read Sir Charles Lyell’s grand 
work on the “Principles of Geology,’ which the future historian 
will recognize as having produced a revolution in natural 
science, yet does not admit how incomprehensively vast have 
been the past periods of time, may at once close this volume. 
Not that it suffices to study the ‘‘ Principles of Geology,” or to 
read special treatises by different observers on separate forma- 
tions, and to mark how each author attempts to give an in- 
adequate idea of the duration of each formation, or even each 
stratum. A man must for years examine for himself great 
piles of superimposed strata, and watch the sea at work 
grinding down old rocks and making fresh sediment, before 
he can hope to comprehend anything of the lapse of time, the 
monuments of which we see around us. 

It is good to wander along lines of sea-coast, when formed 
of moderately hard rocks, and mark the process of degradation. 
The tides in most cases reach the cliffs only for a short time 
twice a day, and the waves eat into them only when 
they are charged with sand or pebbles; for there is good 
evidence that pure water can effect little or nothing in 
wearing away rock. At last the base of the cliff is under- 
mined, huge fragments fall down, and these, remaining fixed, 
have to be worn away, atom by atom, until reduced in size 
they can be rolled about by the waves, and then are more 
quickly ground into pebbles, sand, or mud. But how often do 
we see along the bases of retreating cliffs rounded boulders, 
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all thickly clothed by marine productions, showing how little 
they are abraded and how seldom they are rolled about! 
Moreover, if we follow for a few miles any line of rocky cliff 
which is undergoing degradation, we find that it is only here 
and there, along a short length or round a promontory, that 
the cliffs are at the present time suffering. The appearance 
of the surface and the vegetation show that elsewhere years 
have elapsed since the waters washed their base. 

He who most closely studies the action of the sea on our 
shores will, I believe, be most deeply impressed with the 
slowness with which rocky coasts are worn away. The ob- 
servations on this head by Hugh Miller, and by that 
excellent observer, Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, are most im- 
pressive. With the mind thus impressed, let any one examine 
beds of conglomerate many thousand feet in thickness, which, 
though probably formed at a quicker rate than many other de- 
posits, yet, from being formed of worn and rounded pebbles, 
each of which bears the stamp of time, are good to show 
how slowly the mass has been accumulated. In the Cordillera 
I estimated one pile of conglomerate at ten thousand feet in 
thickness. Let the observer remember Lyell’s profound re- 
mark, that the thickness and extent of sedimentary formations 
are the result and measure of the degradation which the 
earth’s crust has elsewhere suffered. And what an amount of 
degradation is implied by the sedimentary deposits of many 
countries! Professor Ramsay has given me the maximum 
thickness, in most cases from actual measurement, in a few 
cases from estimate, of each formation in different parts of 
Great Britain; and this is the result: — 
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— making altogether seventy-two thousand, five hundred eighty- 
four feet; that is, very nearly thirteen and three quarters 
British miles. Some of the formations, which are represented 
in England by thin beds, are thousands of feet in thickness on 
the continent. Moreover, between each successive formation 
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we have, in the opinion of most geologists, enormously long 
blank periods. So that the lofty pile of sedimentary rocks in 
Britain gives but an inadequate idea of the time which has 
elapsed during their accumulation; yet what time this must 
have consumed! Good observers have estimated that sedi- 
ment is deposited by the great Mississippi River at the rate 
of only six hundred feet in a hundred thousand years. ‘This 
estimate has no pretension to strict exactness; yet, consider- 
ing over what wide spaces very fine sediment is transported 
by the currents of the sea, the process of accumulation in any 
one area must be extremely slow. 

But the amount of denudation which the strata have in 
many places suffered, independently of the rate of accumula- 
tion of the degraded matter, probably offers the best evidence 
of the lapse of time. I remember having been much struck 
with the evidence of denudation, when viewing volcanic 
islands, which have been worn by the waves and pared all 
round into perpendicular cliffs of one or two thousand feet in 
height; for the gentle slope of the lava-streams, due to their 
former liquid state, showed at a glance how far the hard, 
rocky beds had once extended into the open ocean. The 
same story is still more plainly told by faults —those great 
cracks along which the strata have been upheaved on one side, 
or thrown down on the other, to the height or depth of thou- 
sands of feet; for, since the crust cracked, the surface of the 
land has been so completely planed down by the action of the 
sea that no trace of these vast dislocations is externally visible. 

The Craven fault, for instance, extends for upwards of thirty 
miles, and along this line the vertical displacement of the strata 
has varied from six hundred to three thousand feet. Professor 
Ramsay has published an account of a downthrow in Anglesea 
of twenty-three hundred feet; and he informs me that he fully 
believes there is one in Merionethshire of twelve hundred feet; 
yet in these cases there is nothing on the surface to show such 
prodigious movements, the pile of rocks on the one or other 
side having been smoothly swept away. The consideration 
of these facts impresses my mind almost in the same manner 
as does the vain endeavor to grapple with the idea of eternity. 

I am tempted to give one other case, the well-known one of 
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the denudation of the Weald. Though it must be admitted 
that the denudation of the Weald has been a mere trifle, in 
comparison with that which has removed masses of our pale- 
ozoic strata, in parts ten thousand feet in thickness, as shown 
in Professor Ramsay’s masterly memoir on this subject; yet 
it is an admirable lesson to stand on the intermediate hilly 
country and look on the one hand at the North Downs, and 
on the other hand at the South Downs; for, remembering 
that at no great distance to the west the northern and southern 
escarpments meet and close, one can safely picture to oneself 
the great dome of rocks which must have covered up the Weald 
within so limited a period as since the latter part of the 
Chalk formation. The distance from the northern to the 
southern Downs is about twenty-two miles, and the thickness 
of the several formations is on an average about eleven hun- 
dred feet, as I am informed by Professor Ramsay. But if, as 
some geologists suppose, a range of older rocks underlies the 
Weald, on the flanks of which the overlying sedimentary 
deposits might have accumulated in thinner masses than else- 
where, the above estimate would be erroneous; but this source 
of doubt probably would not greatly affect the estimate as 
applied to the western extremity of the district. If, then, we 
knew the rate at which the sea commonly wears away a line 
of cliff of any given height, we could measure the time requi- 
site to have denuded the Weald. This, of course, cannot be 
done; but we may, in order to form some crude notion on the 
subject, assume that the sea would eat into cliffs five hundred 
feet in height at the rate of one inch in a century. This 
will at first appear much too small an allowance; but it is the 
same as if we were to assume a cliff one yard in height to be 
eaten back along a whole line of coast at the rate of one yard 
in nearly every twenty-two years. I doubt whether any rock, 
even as soft as chalk, would yield at this rate excepting on the 
most exposed coasts; though no doubt the degradation of a 
lofty cliff would be more rapid from the breakage of the fall- 
ing fragments. On the other hand, I do not believe that any 
line of coast, ten or twenty miles in length, ever suffers degra- 
dation at the same time along its whole indented length; 
and we must remember that almost all strata contain harder 
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layers or nodules, which from long resisting attrition form a 
breakwater at the base. We may at least confidently be- 
lieve that no rocky coast five hundred feet in height commonly 
yields at the rate of a foot per century; for this would be the 
same in amount as a cliff one yard in height retreating twelve 
yards in twenty-two years; and no one, I think, who has 
carefully observed the shape of old fallen fragments at the 
base of cliffs will admit any near approach to such rapid wear- 
ing away. Hence, under ordinary circumstances, I should infer 
that for a cliff five hundred feet in height a denudation of one 
inch per century for the whole length would be a sufficient 
allowance. At this rate, on the above data, the denudation 
of the Weald must have required three hundred six million, 
six hundred sixty-two thousand, four hundred years; or say 
three hundred million years. But perhaps it would be safer 
to allow two or three inches per century, and this would reduce 
the number of years to one hundred and fifty or one hundred 
million years. 

The action of fresh water on the gently inclined Wealden 
district, when upraised, could hardly have been great, but it 
would somewhat reduce the above estimate. On the other 
hand, during oscillations of level, which we know this area has 
undergone, the surface may have existed for millions of years as 
land, and thus have escaped the action of the sea: when deeply 
submerged for perhaps equally long periods, it would, likewise, 
have escaped the action of the coast waves. So that it is not 
improbable that a longer period than three hundred million 
years has elapsed since the latter part of the Secondary period. 

I have made these few remarks because it is highly im- 
portant for us to gain some notion, however imperfect, of the 
lapse of years. During each of these years, over the whole 
world, the land and the water has been peopled by hosts of 
living forms. What an infinite number of generations, which 
the mind cannot grasp, must have succeeded each other in 
the long roll of years! Now turn to our richest geological 
museums, and what a paltry display we behold! 


- On the poorness of our paleontological collections. —'That 
our palzontological collections are very imperfect is admitted 
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by every one. The remark of that admirable paleontologist, 
the late Edward Forbes, should not be fotgotten—namely, that 
numbers of our fossil species are known and named from 
single and often broken specimens, or from a few specimens 
collected on some one spot. Only a small portion of the sur- 
face of the earth has been geologically explored, and no part 
with sufficient care, as the important discoveries made every 
year in Europe prove. No organism wholly soft can be pre- 
served. Shells and bones will decay and disappear when left 
on the bottom of the sea, where sediment is not accumulating. 
I believe we are continually taking a most erroneous view 
when we tacitly admit to ourselves that sediment is being de- 
posited over nearly the whole bed of the sea at a rate suffi- 
ciently quick to embed and preserve fossil remains. Through- 
out an enormously large proportion of the ocean the bright 
blue tint of the water bespeaks its purity. The many cases on 
record of a formation conformably covered, after an enormous 
interval of time, by another and later formation, without the 
underlying bed having suffered in the interval any wear and 
tear, seem explicable only on the view of the bottom of the sea 
not rarely lying for ages in an unaltered condition. The 
remains which do become embedded, if in sand or gravel, will, 
when the beds are upraised, generally be dissolved by the 
percolation of rain water. I suspect that but few of the very 
many animals which live on the beach between high and low 
water mark are preserved. For instance, the several species 
of the Chthamaline (a subfamily of sessile cirripedes) coat 
the rocks all over the world in infinite numbers; they are all 
strictly littoral, with the exception of a single Mediterranean 
species, which inhabits deep water and has been found fossil 
in Sicily, whereas not one other species has hitherto been 
found in any Tertiary formation; yet it is now known that the 
genus Chthamalus existed during the Chalk period. The mol- 
luscan genus Chiton offers a partially analogous case. 

With respect to the terrestrial productions which lived during 
the Secondary and Paleozoic periods, it is superfluous to 
state that our evidence from fossil remains is fragmentary in 
an extreme degree. For instance, not a land shell is known 
belonging to either of these vast periods, with the exception of 
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one species discovered by Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Dawson in 
the carboniferous strata of North America, of which shell 
several specimens have now been collected. In regard to 
mammiferous remains, a single glance at the historical table 
published in the Supplement to Lyell’s Manual will bring 
home the truth, how accidental and rare is their preservation, 
far better than pages of detail. Nor is their rarity surprising 
when we remember how large a proportion of the bones of 
Tertiary mammals have been discovered either in caves or in 
lacustrine deposits; and that not a cave or true lacustrine bed 
is known belonging to the age of our Secondary or Paleozoic 
formations. 

But the imperfection in the geological record mainly results 
from another and more important cause than any of the 
foregoing — namely, from the several formations being sepa- 
rated from each other by wide intervals of time. When we see 
the formations tabulated in written works, or when we follow 
them in nature, it is difficult to avoid believing that they are 
closely consecutive. But we know, for instance, from Sir 
R. Murchison’s great work on Russia, what wide gaps there 
are in that country between the superimposed formations; 
so it is in North America, and in many other parts of the 
world. The most skilful geologist, if his attention had been 
exclusively confined to these large territories, would never 
have suspected that during the periods which were blank and 
barren in his own country great piles of sediment, charged 
with new and peculiar forms of life, had elsewhere been ac- 
cumulated. And if in each separate territory hardly any idea 
can be formed of the length of time which has elapsed be- 
tween the consecutive formations, we may infer that this could 
nowhere be ascertained. The frequent and great changes in 
the mineralogical composition of consecutive formations, gen- 
erally implying great changes in the geography of the sur- 
rounding lands, whence the sediment has been derived, ac- 
cords with the belief of vast intervals of time having elapsed 
between each formation. 

But we can, I think, see why the geological formations of 
each region are-almost invariably intermittent — that is, have 
not followed each other in close sequence. Scarcely any fact 
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struck me more, when examining many hundred miles of the 
South American coasts, which have been upraised several 
hundred feet within the recent period, than the absence of any 
recent deposits sufficiently extensive to last for even a short 
geological period. Along the whole west coast, which is in- 
habited by a peculiar marine fauna, Tertiary beds are so poorly 
developed that no record of several successive and peculiar 
marine faunas will probably be preserved to a distant age. 
A little reflection will explain why along the rising coast of the 
western side of South America no extensive formations with 
recent or Tertiary remains can anywhere be found, though the 
supply of sediment must for ages have been great, from the 
enormous degradation of the coast rocks and from muddy 
streams entering the sea. The explanation, no doubt, is that 
the littoral and sublittoral deposits are continually worn away 
as soon as they are brought up by the slow and gradual rising 
of the land within the grinding action of the coast waves. 

We may, I think, safely conclude that sediment must be 
accumulated in extremely thick, solid, or extensive masses, in 
order to withstand the incessant action of the waves when first 
upraised and during subsequent oscillations of level. Such 
thick and extensive accumulations of sediment may be formed 
in two ways — either, in profound depths of the sea, in which 
case, judging from the researches of E. Forbes, we may con- 
clude that the bottom will be inhabited by extremely few 
animals, and the mass, when upraised, will give a most 
imperfect record of the forms of life which then existed; or 
sediment may be accumulated to any thickness and extent 
over a shallow bottom, if it continue slowly to subside. In 
this latter case, as long as the rate of subsidence and supply 
of sediment nearly balance each other, the sea will remain 
shallow and favorable for life, and thus a fossiliferous formation 
thick enough, when upraised, to resist any amount of degra- 
dation may be formed. 

I am convinced that all our ancient formations which are 
rich in fossils have thus been formed during subsidence. Since 
publishing my views on this subject in 1845, I have watched 
the progress of Geology, and have been surprised to note how 
author after author, in treating of this or that great formation, 
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has come to the conclusion that it was accumulated during 
subsidence. I may add that the only ancient Tertiary forma- 
tion on the west coast of South America which has been bulky 
enough to resist such degradation as it has as yet suffered, 
but which will hardly last to a distant. geological age, was 
certainly deposited during a downward oscillation of level, 
and thus gained considerable thickness. 

All geological facts tell us plainly that each area has under- 
gone numerous slow oscillations of level, and apparently these 
oscillations have affected wide spaces. Consequently, forma- 
tions rich in fossils, and sufficiently thick and extensive to 
resist subsequent degradation, may have been formed over 
wide spaces during periods of subsidence, but only where the 
supply of sediment was sufficient to keep the sea shallow and 
to embed and preserve the remains before they had time 
to decay. On the other hand, as long as the bed of the sea 
remained stationary, thick deposits could not have been ac- 
cumulated in the shallow parts, which are the most favorable 
to life. Still less could this have happened during the alternate 
periods of elevation; or, to speak more accurately, the beds 
which were then accumulated will have been destroyed by 
being upraised and brought within the limits of the coast 
action. 

Thus the geological record will almost necessarily be ren- 
dered intermittent. I feel much confidence in the truth of 
these views, for they are in strict accordance with the general 
principles inculcated by Sir C. Lyell; and E. Forbes sub- 
sequently but independently arrived at a similar conclusion. 

One remark is here worth a passing notice. During periods 
of elevation the area of the land and of the adjoining shoal 
parts of the sea will be increased, and new stations will often 
be formed — all circumstances most favorable, as previously 
explained, for the formation of new varieties and species; but 
during such periods there will generally be a blank in the 
geological record. On the other hand, during subsidence the 
inhabited area and number of inhabitants will decrease (ex- 
cepting the productions on the shores of a continent when first 
broken up into an archipelago), and consequently during sub- 
sidence, though there will be much extinction, fewer new varie- 
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ties or species will be formed; and it is during these very 
periods of subsidence that our great déposits rich in fossils 
have been accumulated. Nature may almost be said to have 
guarded against the frequent discovery of her transitional or 
linking forms. 

From the foregoing considerations it cannot be doubted that 
the geological record, viewed as a whole, is extremely im- 
perfect; but if we confine our attention to any one formation, 
it becomes more difficult to understand why we do not therein 
find closely graduated varieties between the allied species 
which lived at its commencement and at its close. Some 
cases are on record of the same species presenting distinct 
varieties in the upper and lower parts of the same forma- 
tion; but, as they are rare, they may be here passed over. 
Although each formation has indisputably required a vast 
number of years for its deposition, I can see several reasons 
why each should not include a graduated series of links 
between the species which then lived; but I can by no means 
pretend to assign due proportional weight to the following 
considerations. 

Although each formation may mark a very long lapse of 
years, each perhaps is short compared with the period requi- 
site to change one species into another. I am aware that 
two paleontologists, whose opinions are worthy of much def- 
erence, — namely, Bronn and Woodward, — have concluded 
that the average duration of each formation is twice or thrice 
as long as the average duration of specific forms. But in- 
superable difficulties, as it seems to me, prevent us coming to 
any just conclusion on this head. When we see a species 
first appearing in the middle of any formation, it would be 
rash in the extreme to infer that it had not elsewhere pre- 
viously existed. So again, when we find a species disap- 
pearing before the uppermost layers have been deposited, it 
would be equally rash to suppose that it then became wholly 
extinct. We forget how small the area of Europe is com- 
pared with the rest of the world; nor have the several stages 
of the same formation throughout Europe been correlated with |, 
perfect accuracy. 

With marine animals of all kinds, we may safely infer a 
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large amount of migration during climatal and other changes; 
and when we see a species first appearing in any formation, 
the probability is that it only then first immigrated into that 
area. It is well known, for instance, that several species ap- 
peared somewhat earlier in the Palwozoic beds of North 
America than in those of Europe; time having apparently been 
required for their migration from the American to the Euro- 
pean seas. In examining the latest deposits of various quarters 
of the world, it has everywhere been noted that some few still 
existing species are common in the deposit, but have become 
extinct in the immediately surrounding sea; or, conversely, 
that some are now abundant in the neighboring sea, but are 
rare or absent in this particular deposit. It is an excellent 
lesson to reflect on the ascertained amount of migration of the 
inhabitants of Europe during the Glacial period, which forms 
only a part of one whole geological period; and likewise to 
reflect on the great changes of level, on the inordinately great 
change of climate, on the prodigious lapse of time, all in- 
cluded within this same Glacial period. Yet it may be doubted 
whether in any quarter of the world sedimentary deposits, 
including fossil remains, have gone on accumulating within the 
same area during the whole of this period. It is not, for in- 
stance, probable that sediment was deposited during the whole 
of the Glacial period near the mouth of the Mississippi, within 
that limit of depth at which marine animals can flourish; for 
we know what vast geographical changes occurred in other 
parts of America during this space of time. When such beds 
as were deposited in shallow water near the mouth of the 
Mississippi during some part of the glacial period shall have 
been upraised, organic remains will probably first appear and 
disappear at different levels, owing to the migration of species 
and to geographical changes. And in the distant future a 
geologist examining these beds might be tempted to conclude 
that the average duration of life of the embedded fossils had 
been less than that of the Glacial period, instead of having 
been really far greater — that is, extending from before the 
Glacial epoch to the present day. 

In order to get a perfect gradation between two forms in the 
upper and lower parts of the same formation, the deposit must 
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have gone on accumulating for a very long period, in order to 
have given sufficient time for the slow procéss of variation; hence 
the deposit will generally have to be a very thick one; and the 
species undergoing modification will have had to live on the same 
area throughout this whole time. But we have seen that a 
thick fossiliferous formation can only be accumulated during 
a period of subsidence; and to keep the depth approximately 
the same, which is necessary in order to enable the same species 
to live on the same space, the supply of sediment must nearly 
have counterbalanced the amount of subsidence. But this same 
movement of subsidence will often tend to sink the area whence 
the sediment is derived, and thus diminish the supply while 
the downward movement continues. In fact, this nearly exact 
balancing between the supply of sediment and the amount of 
subsidence is probably a rare contingency; for it has been ob- 
served by more than one paleontologist that very thick deposits 
are usually barren of organic remains, except near their upper 
or lower limits. 

It would seem that each separate formation, like the whole 
pile of formations in any country, has generally been intermittent 
in its accumulation. When we see, as is so often the case, a 
formation composed of beds of different mineralogical com- 
position, we may reasonably suspect that the process of deposi- 
tion has been much interrupted, as a change in the currents of 
the sea and a supply of sediment of a different nature will gen- 
erally have been due to geographical changes requiring much 
time. Nor will the closest inspection of a formation give any 
idea of the time which its deposition has consumed. Many in- 
stances could be given of beds only a few feet in thickness, 
representing formations, elsewhere thousands of feet in thickness, 
and which must have required an enormous period for their 
accumulation; yet no one ignorant of this fact would have 
suspected the vast lapse of time represented by the thinner 
formation. Many cases could be given of the lower beds of a 
formation having been upraised, denuded, submerged, and then 
recovered by the upper beds of the same formation — facts 
showing what wide, yet easily overlooked, intervals have oc- 
curred in its accumulation. In other cases we have the plainest 
evidence in great fossilized trees, still standing upright as they 
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grew, of many long intervals of time and changes of level during 
the process of deposition, which would never even have been 
suspected had not the trees chanced to have been preserved: 
thus Messrs. Lyell and Dawson found carboniferous beds four- 
teen hundred feet thick in Nova Scotia, with ancient root-bear- 
ing strata, one above the other, at no less than sixty-eight 
different levels. Hence, when the same species occur at the 
bottom, middle, and top of a formation, the probability is that 
they have not lived on the same spot during the whole period of 
deposition, but have disappeared and reappeared, perhaps 
many times, during the same geological period. So that, if 
such species were to undergo a considerable amount of modi- 
fication during any one geological period, a section would not 
probably include all the fine intermediate gradations which 
must, on my theory, have existed between them, but abrupt, 
though perhaps very slight, changes of form. 

It is all-important to remember that naturalists have no 
golden rule by which to distinguish species and varieties; they 
grant some little variability to each species, but when they meet 
with a somewhat greater amount of difference between any two 
forms they rank both as species, unless they are enabled to con- 
nect them together by close intermediate gradations. And this, 
from the reasons just assigned, we can seldom hope to effect 
in any one geological section. Supposing B and C to be two 
species, and a third, A, to be found in an underlying bed; even 
if A were strictly intermediate between B and C, it would simply 
be ranked as a third and distinct species, unless at the same time 
it could be most closely connected with either one or both forms 
by intermediate varieties. Nor should it be forgotten, as before 
explained, that A might be the actual progenitor of B and C, 
and yet might not at all necessarily be strictly intermediate 
between them in all points of structure. So that we might obtain 
the parent-species and its several modified descendants from 
the lower and upper beds of a formation, and, unless we obtained 
numerous transitional gradations, we should not recognize their 
relationship, and should consequently be compelled to rank 
them all as distinct species. 

It is notorious on what excessively slight differences many 
paleontologists have founded their species; and they do this 
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the more readily if the specimens come from different substages 
of the same formation. Some experienced conchologists are 
now sinking many of the very fine species of D’Orbigny and 
others into the rank of varieties; and on this view we do find the 
kind of evidence of change which on my theory we ought to find. 
Moreover, if we look to rather wider intervals, — namely, to 
distinct but consecutive stages of the same great formation, — we 
find that the embedded fossils, though almost universally ranked 
as specifically different, yet are far more closely allied to each 
other than are the species found in more widely separated 
formations; but to this subject I shall have to return in the 
following chapter. 

One other consideration is worth notice: with animals and 
plants that can propagate rapidly and are not highly locomotive, 
there is reason to suspect, as we have formerly seen, that their 
varieties are generally at first local; and that such local varieties 
do not spread widely and supplant their parent-forms until they 
have been modified and perfected in some considerable degree. 
According to this view, the chance of discovering in a formation 
in any one country all the early stages of transition between any 
two forms is small, for the successive changes are supposed to 
have been local or confined to some one spot. Most marine ani- 
mals have a wide range; and we have seen that with plants it is 
- those which have the widest range that oftenest present varieties; 
so that with shells and other marine animals it is probably those 
which have had the widest range, far exceeding the limits of the 
known geological formations of Europe, which have oftenest 
given rise, first to local varieties, and ultimately to new species; 
and this again would greatly lessen the chance of our being able 
to trace the stages of transition in any one geological formation. 

It should not be forgotten that at the present day, with per- 
fect specimens for examination, two forms can seldom be con- 
nected by intermediate varieties and thus proved to be the same 
species, until many specimens have been collected from many 
places; and in the case of fossil species this could rarely be 
effected by palzontologists. We shall, perhaps, best perceive 
the improbability of our being enabled to connect species by 
numerous, fine, intermediate, fossil links, by asking ourselves 
whether, for instance, geologists at some future period will be 
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able.to prove that our different breeds of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and dogs have descended from a single stock or from several 
aboriginal stocks; or, again, whether certain sea-shells inhabit- 
ing the shores of North America, which are ranked by some 
conchologists as distinct species from their European represent- 
atives, and by other conchologists as only varieties, are really 
varieties, or are, as it is called, specifically distinct. This could 
be effected only by the future geologist discovering in a fossil 
state numerous intermediate gradations; and such success 
seems to me improbable in the highest degree. 

Geological research, though it has added numerous species 
to existing and extinct genera, and has made the intervals be- 
tween some few groups less wide than they otherwise would 
have been, yet has done scarcely anything in breaking down 
the distinction between species, by connecting them together 
by numerous, fine, intermediate varieties; and this not having 
been effected is probably the gravest and most obvious of all 
the many objections which may be urged against my views. 
Hence it will be worth while to sum up the foregoing remarks, 
under an imaginary illustration. ‘The Malay Archipelago is of 
about the size of Europe from the North Cape to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from Britain to Russia; and therefore equals all 
the geological formations which have been examined with any 
accuracy, excepting those of the United States of America. 
I fully agree with Mr. Godwin-Austen, that the present condition 
of the Malay Archipelago, with its numerous large islands 
separated by wide and shallow seas, probably represents the 
former state of Europe, whilst most of our formations were ac- 
cumulating. The Malay Archipelago is one of the richest re- 
gions of the whole world in organic beings; yet, if all the species 
were to be collected which have ever lived there, how imperfectly 
would they represent the natural history of the world! 

But we have every reason to believe that the terrestrial pro- 
ductions of the archipelago would be preserved in an excessively 
imperfect manner in the formations which we suppose to be 
there accumulating. I suspect that not many of the strictly 
littoral animals, or of those which lived on naked submarine 
rocks, would be embedded; and those embedded in gravel or 
sand would not endure to a distant epoch. Wherever sediment 
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did not accumulate on the bed of the sea, or where it did not 
accumulate at a sufficient rate to protect organic bodies from 
decay, no remains could be preserved. 

I believe that fossiliferous formations could be formed in the 
archipelago, of thickness sufficient to last to an age as distant in 
futurity as the Secondary formations lie in the past, only during 
periods of subsidence. These periods of subsidence would be 
separated from each other by enormous intervals, during which 
the area would be either stationary or rising; while rising, each 
fossiliferous formation would be destroyed, almost as soon as 
accumulated, by the incessant coast-action, as we now see on the 
shores of South America. During the periods of subsidence there 
would probably be much extinction of life; during the periods 
of elevation there would be much variation; but the geological 
record would then be at least perfect. 

It may be doubted whether the duration of any one great period 
of subsidence over the whole or part of the archipelago, together 
with a contemporaneous accumulation of sediment, would exceed 
the average duration of the same specific forms; and these con- 
tingencies are indispensable for the preservation of all the transi- 
tional gradations between any two or more species. If such 
gradations were not fully preserved, transitional varieties would 
merely appear as so many distinct species. It is, also, probable 
that each great period of subsidence would be interrupted by 
oscillations of level, and that slight climatal changes would inter- 
vene during such lengthy periods; and in these cases the inhabit- 
ants of the archipelago would have to migrate, and no closely 
consecutive record of their modifications could be preserved in 
any one formation. 

Very many of the marine inhabitants of the archipelago now 
range thousands of miles beyond its confines; and analogy 
leads me to believe that it would be chiefly these far-ranging 
species which would oftenest produce new varieties; and the 
varieties would at first generally be local or confined to one place, 
but if possessed of any decided advantage, or when further modi- 
fied and improved, they would slowly spread and supplant their 
parent-forms. When such varieties returned to their ancient 
homes, as they would differ from their former state, in a nearly 
uniform, though perhaps extremely slight degree, they would, 
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according to the principles followed by many paleontologists, 
be ranked as new and distinct species. 

If, then, there be some degree of truth in these remarks, we 
have no right to expect to find in our geological formation an 
infinite number of those fine transitional forms which, on my 
theory, assuredly have connected all the past and present species 
of the same group into one long and branching chain of life. We 
ought only to look for a few links, some more closely, some more 
distantly related to each other; and these links, let them be ever 
so close, if found in different stages of the same formation, would, 
by most paleontologists, be ranked as distinct species. But I 
do not pretend that I should ever have suspected how poor a 
record of the mutations of life the best preserved geological 
section presented, had not the difficulty of our not discovering 
innumerable transitional links between the species which ap- 
peared at the commencement and close of each formation 
pressed so hardly on my theory. 


On the sudden appearance of whole groups of Allied Species. — 
The abrupt manner in which whole groups of species suddenly 
appear in certain formations has been urged by several palzon- 
tologists — for instance, by Agassiz, Pictet, and by none more 
forcibly than by Professor Sedgwick — as a fatal objection to the 
belief in the transmutation of species. If numerous species, 
belonging to the same genera or families, have really started into 
life all at once, the fact would be fatal to the theory of descent 
with slow modification through natural selection. For the 
development of a group of forms, all of which have descended 
from some one progenitor, must have been an extremely slow 
process; and the progenitors must have lived long ages before 
their modified descendants. But we continually overrate the 
perfection of the geological record, and falsely infer, because 
certain genera or families have not been found beneath a certain 
stage, that they did not exist before that stage. We continually 
forget how large the world is, compared with the area over which 
our geological formations have been carefully examined; we 
forget that groups of species may elsewhere have long existed 
and have slowly multiplied before they invaded the ancient 
archipelagoes of Europe and of the United States. We do not 
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make due allowance for the enormous intervals of time which 
have probably elapsed between our consecutive formations — 
longer perhaps in most cases than the time required for the ac- 
cumulation of each formation. These intervals will have given 
time for the multiplication of species from some one or some few 
parent-forms; and in the succeeding formation such species will 
appear as if suddenly created. 

I may here recall a remark formerly made — namely, that it 
might require a long succession of ages to adapt an organism to 
some new and peculiar line of life; for instance, to fly through 
the air; but that when this had been effected, and a few species 
had thus acquired a great advantage over other organisms, a com- 
paratively short time would be necessary to produce many diver- 
gent forms, which would be able to spread rapidly and widely 
throughout the world. 

I will now give a few examples to illustrate these remarks, and 
to show how liable we are to error in supposing that whole groups 
of species have suddenly been produced. I may recall the well- 
known fact that in geological treatises, published not many 
years ago, the great class of mammals was always spoken of as 
having abruptly come in at the commencement of the Tertiary 
series. And now one of the richest known accumulations of 
fossil mammals, for its thickness, belongs to the middle of the 
Secondary series; and one true mammal has been discovered 
in the new red sandstone at nearly the commencement of this 
great series. Cuvier used to urge that no monkey occurred in 
any Tertiary stratum; but now extinct species have been dis- 
covered in India, South America, and in Europe even as far 
back as the Eocene stage. Had it not been for the rare accident 
of the preservation of footsteps in the new red sandstone of the 
United States, who would have ventured to suppose that, besides 
reptiles, no less than at least thirty kinds of birds, some of gigantic 
size, existed during that period? Not a fragment of bone has 
been discovered in these beds. Notwithstanding that the num- 
ber of joints shown in the fossil impressions correspond with the 
number in the several toes of living birds’ feet, some authors 
doubt whether the animals which left the impressions were really 
birds. Until quite recently these authors might have maintained, 
and some have maintained, that the whole class of birds came 
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suddenly into existence during an early Tertiary period; but now 
we know, on the authority of Professor Owen (as may be seen in 
Lyell’s “‘ Manual’), that a bird certainly lived during the deposi- 
tion of the upper greensand. 

I may give another instance, which, from having passed under 
my own eyes, has much struck me. In a memoir on Fossil 
Sessile Cirripedes, I have stated that from the number of existing 
and extinct Tertiary species; from the extraordinary abundance 
of the individuals of many species all over the world, from the 
Arctic regions to the equator, inhabiting various zones of depths 
from the upper tidal limits to fifty fathoms; from the perfect 
manner in which specimens are preserved in the oldest Tertiary 
beds; from the ease with which even a fragment of a valve can 
be recognized; from all these circumstances, I inferred that, 
had sessile cirripedes existed during the Secondary periods, they 
would certainly have been preserved and discovered; and as not 
one species had then been discovered in beds of this age, I con- 
cluded that this great group had been suddenly developed at 
the commencement of the Tertiary series. This was a sore 
trouble to me, adding as I thought one more instance of the 
abrupt appearance of a great group of species. But my work 
had hardly been published when a skilful paleontologist, M. 
Bosquet, sent me a drawing of a perfect specimen of an unmis- 
takable sessile cirripede, which he had himself extracted from the 
chalk of Belgium. And, as if to make the case as striking as 
possible, this sessile cirripede was a Chthamalus, a very common, 
large, and ubiquitous genus, of which not one specimen has as 
yet been found even in any Tertiary stratum. Hence we now 
positively know that sessile cirripedes existed during the Second- 
ary period; and these cirripedes might have been the progenitors 
of our many Tertiary and existing species. 

The case most frequently insisted on by paleontologists, of 
the apparently sudden appearance of a whole group of species, 
is that of the teleostean fishes, low down in the Chalk period. 
This group includes the large majority of existing species. 
Lately, Professor Pictet has carried their existence one substage 
further back; and some paleontologists believe that certain 
much older fishes, of which the affinities are as yet imperfectly 
known, are really teleostean. Assuming, however, that the 
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whole of them did appear, as Agassiz believes, at the commence- 
ment of the chalk formation, the fact would certainly be highly 
remarkable; but I cannot see that it would be an insuperable 
difficulty on my theory, unless it could likewise be shown that 
the species of this group appeared suddenly and simultaneously 
throughout the world at this same period. It is almost super- 
fluous to remark that hardly any fossil-fish are known from 
south of the equator; and by running through Pictet’s “ Pal- 
ontology” it will be seen that very few species are known from 
several formations in Europe. Some few families of fish now 
have a confined range; the teleostean fish might formerly have 
had a similarly confined range, and, after having been largely 
developed in some one sea, might have spread widely. Nor 
have we any right to suppose that the seas of the world have 
always been so freely open from south to north as they are at 
present. Even at this day, if the Malay Archipelago were con- 
verted into land, the tropical parts of the Indian Ocean would 
form a large and perfectly inclosed basin, in which any great 
group of marine animals might be multiplied; and here they 
would remain confined until some of the species became adapted 
to a cooler climate, and were enabled to double the southern 
capes of Africa or Australia, and thus reach other and distant 
seas. 

From these and similar considerations, but chiefly from our 
ignorance of the geology of other countries beyond the confines 
of Europe and the United States, and from the revolution in our 
paleontological ideas on many points, which the discoveries of 
even the last dozen years have effected, it seems to me to be about 
as rash in us to dogmatize on the succession of organic beings 
throughout the world as it would be for a naturalist to land for 
five minutes on some one barren point in Australia, and then. 
to discuss the number and range of its productions. 


On the sudden appearance of groups of Allied Species in the 
lowest known fossiliferous strata. — There is another and allied 
difficulty which is much graver. J allude to the manner in which 
numbers of species of the same group suddenly appear in the 
lowest known fossiliferous rocks. Most of the arguments which 
have convinced me that all the existing species of the same group 
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have descended from one progenitor apply with nearly equal 
force to the earliest known species. For instance, I cannot 
doubt that all the Silurian trilobites have descended from some 
one crustacean, which must have lived long before the Silurian 
age, and which probably differed greatly from any known animal. 
Some of the most ancient Silurian animals, as the Nautilus, 
Lingula, etc., do not differ much from living species; and it 
cannot on my theory be supposed that these old species were the 
progenitors of all the species of the orders to which they belong, 
for they do not present characters in any degree intermediate 
between them. If, moreover, they had been the progenitors of 
these orders, they would almost certainly have been long ago 
supplanted and exterminated by their numerous and improved 
descendants. 

Consequently, if my theory be true, it is indisputable that 
before the lowest Silurian stratum was deposited, long periods 
elapsed, as long as, or probably far longer than, the whole inter- 
val from the Silurian age to the present day; and that during 
these vast, yet quite unknown, periods of time the world swarmed 
with living creatures. 

To the question, why we do not find records of these vast 
primordial periods, I can give no satisfactory answer. Several 
of the most eminent geologists, with Sir R. Murchison at their 
head, are convinced that we see in the organic remains of the 
lowest Silurian stratum the dawn of life on this planet. Other 
highly competent judges, as Lyell and the late E. Forbes, dispute 
this conclusion. We should not forget that only a small portion 
of the world is known with accuracy. M. Barrande has lately 
added another and lower stage to the Silurian system, abounding 
with new and peculiar species. Traces of life have been detected 
in the Longmynd beds, beneath Barrande’s so-called primordial 
zone. The presence of phosphatic nodules and bituminous 
matter in some of the lowest azoic rocks probably indicates the 
former existence of life at these periods. But the difficulty of 
understanding the absence of vast piles of fossiliferous strata, 
which on my theory no doubt were somewhere accumulated 
before the Silurian epoch, is very great. If these most ancient 
beds had been wholly worn away by denudation, or obliterated 
by metamorphic action, we ought to find only small remnants 
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of the formations next succeeding them in age, and these ought 
to be very generally in a metamorphosed condition. But the 
descriptions which we now possess of the Silurian deposits over 
immense territories in Russia and in North America do not sup- 
port the view, that the older a formation is, the more it has always 
suffered the extremity of denudation and metamorphism. 

The case at present must remain inexplicable; and may be 
truly urged asa valid argument against the views here entertained. 
To show that it may hereafter receive some explanation, I will 
give the following hypothesis. From the nature of the organic 
remains which do not appear to have inhabited profound depths, 
in the several formations of Europe and of the United States, 
and from the amount of sediment, miles in thickness, of which 
the formations are composed, we may infer that from first to 
last large islands or tracts of land, whence the sediment was 
derived, occurred in the neighborhood of the existing continents 
of Europe and North America. But we do not know what was 
the state of things in the intervals between the successive forma- 
.tions; whether Europe and the United States during these inter- 
vals existed as dry land, or as a submarine surface near land, on 
which sediment was not deposited, or as the bed of an open and 
unfathomable sea. 

Looking to the existing oceans, which are thrice as extensive as 
the land, we see them studded with many islands; but not one 
oceanic island is as yet known to afford even a remnant of any 
Paleozoic or Secondary formation. Hence we may perhaps 
infer that during the Paleozoic and Secondary periods neither 
continents nor continental islands existed where our oceans now 
extend; for had they existed there, Paleozoic and Secondary 
formations would in all probability have been accumulated 
from sediment derived from their wear and tear, and would 
have been at least partially upheaved by the oscillations of level, 
which we may fairly conclude must have intervened during these 
enormously long periods. If, then, we may infer anything from 
these facts, we may infer that where our oceans now extend 
oceans have extended from the remotest period of which we have 
any record; and, on the other hand, that where continents now 
exist large tracts of land have existed, subjected no doubt to 
great oscillations of level, since the earliest Silurian period. The 
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colored map appended to my volume on “Coral Reefs’ led me to 
conclude that the great oceans are still mainly areas of sub- 
sidence, the great archipelagoes still areas of oscillations of level, 
and the continents areas of elevation. But have we any right 
to assume that things have thus remained from the beginning 
of this world? Our continents seem to have been formed by a 
preponderance, during many oscillations of level, of the force of 
elevation; but may not the areas of preponderant movement 
have changed in the lapse of ages? At a period immeasurably 
antecedent to the Silurian epoch, continents may have existed 
where oceans are now spread out, and clear and open oceans 
may have existed where our continents now stand. Nor should 
we be justified in assuming that if, for instance, the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean were now converted into a continent, we should 
there find formations older than the Silurian strata, supposing 
such to have been formerly deposited; for it might well happen 
that strata which had subsided some miles nearer to the center 
of the earth, and which had been pressed on by an enormous 
weight of superincumbent water, might have undergone far 
more metamorphic action than strata which have always re- 
mained nearer to the surface. The immense areas in some 
parts of the world, for instance in South America, of bare meta- 
morphic rocks, which must have been heated under great pres- 
sure, have always seemed to me to require some special explana- 
tion; and we may perhaps believe that we see in these large 
areas the many formations long anterior to the Silurian epoch in 
a completely metamorphosed condition. 


The several difficulties here discussed — namely, our not find- 
ing in the successive formations infinitely numerous transitional 
links between the many species which now exist or have existed; 
the sudden manner in which whole groups of species appear in 
our European formations; the almost entire absence, as at pres- 
ent known, of fossiliferous formations beneath the Silurian strata 
— are all undoubtedly of the gravest nature. We see this in the 
plainest manner by the fact that all the most eminent paleon- 
tologists — namely, Cuvier, Agassiz, Barrande, Falconer, E. 
Forbes, etc. — and all our greatest geologists, as Lyell, Murchi- 
son, Sedgwick, etc., have unanimously, often vehemently, main- 
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tained the immutability of species. But I have reason to believe 
that one great authority, Sir Charles Lyell, from further reflec- 
tion entertains grave doubts on this subject. I feel how rash 
it is to differ from these authorities, to whom, with others, we 
owe all our knowledge. Those who think the natural geological 
record in any degree perfect, and who do not attach much weight 
to the facts and arguments of other kinds given in this volume, 
will undoubtedly at once reject my theory. For my part, fol- 
lowing out Lyell’s metaphor, I look at the natural geological 
record as a history of the world imperfectly kept, and written in 
a changing dialect; of this history we possess the last volume 
alone, relating only to two or three countries. Of this volume 
only here and there a short chapter has been preserved; and of 
each page, only here and there a few lines. Each word of the 
slowly changing language in which the history is supposed to be 
written, being more or less different in the interrupted succession 
of chapters, may represent the apparently abruptly changed 
forms of life, entombed in our consecutive, but widely sepa- 
rated, formations. On this view, the difficulties above dis- 
cussed are greatly diminished, or even disappear. 


(From ‘‘THE DESCENT oF MAN’’) 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A BRIEF summary will be sufficient to recall to the reader’s 
mind the more salient points in this work. Many of the views 
which have been advanced are highly speculative, and some no 
doubt will prove erroneous; but I have in every case given the 
reasons which have led me to one view rather than to another. 
It seemed worth while to try how far the principle of evolution 
would throw light on some of the more complex problems in 
the natural history of man. False facts are highly injurious to 
the progress of science, for they often endure long; but false 
views, if supported by some evidence, do little harm, for every 
one takes a salutary pleasure in proving their falseness: and 
when this is done, one path towards error is closed and the road 
to truth is often at the same time opened. 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many 
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naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organized form. 
The grounds upon which this conclusion rests will never be 
shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower ani- 
mals in embryonic development, as well as in innumerable 
points of structure and constitution, both of high and of the most 
trifling importance, — the rudiments which he retains, and the 
abnormal reversions to which he is occasionally liable, — are 
facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, 
but until recently they told us nothing with respect to the origin 
of man. Now when viewed by the light of our knowledge of 
the whole organic world, their meaning is unmistakable. The 
great principle of evolution stands up clear and firm, when these 
groups of facts are considered in connection with others, such as 
the mutual affinities of the members of the same group, their 
geographical distribution in past and present times, and their 
geological succession. It is incredible that all these facts should 
speak falsely. He who is not content to look, like a savage, at the 
phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer believe 
that man is the work of a separate act of creation. He will be 
forced to admit that the close resemblance of the embryo of 
man to that, for instance, of a dog — the construction of his 
skull, limbs, and whole frame on the same plan with that of 
other mammals, independently of the uses to which the parts 
may be put — the occasional reappearance of various structures, 
for instance of several muscles, which man does not normally 
possess, but which are common to the Quadrumana — and a 
crowd of analogous facts — all point in the plainest manner to 
the conclusion that man is the co-descendant with other mam- 
mals of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual differ- 
ences in all parts of his body and in his mental faculties. These 
differences or variations seem to be induced by the same general 
causes, and to obey the same laws as with the lower animals. 
In both cases similar laws of inheritance prevail. Man tends 
to increase at a greater rate than his means of subsistence; con- 
sequently he is occasionally subjected to a severe struggle for 
existence, and natural selection will have effected whatever lies 
within its scope. A succession of strongly marked variations 
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of a similar nature is by no means requisite; slight fluctuating 
differences in the individual suffice for the ‘work of natural selec- 
tion; not that we have any reason to suppose that in the same 
species, all parts of the organization tend to vary to the same 
degree. We may feel assured that the inherited effects of the 
long-continued use or disuse of parts will have done much in 
the same direction with natural selection. Modifications for- 
merly of importance, though no longer of any special use, are 
long inherited. When one part is modified, other parts change 
through the principle of correlation, of which we have instances 
in many curious cases of correlated monstrosities. Something 
may be attributed to the direct and definite action of the sur- 
rounding conditions of life, such as abundant food, heat, or 
moisture; and lastly, many characters of slight physiological 
importance, some indeed of considerable importance, have 
been gained through sexual selection. 

No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents struc- 
tures, which seem to our limited knowledge, not to be now of any 
service to him, nor to have been so formerly, either for the gen- 
eral conditions of life, or in the relations of one sex to the other. 
Such structures cannot be accounted for by any form of selec- 
tion, or by the inherited effects of the use and disuse of parts. 
We know, however, that many strange and strongly marked 
peculiarities of structure occasionally appear in our domesticated 
productions, and if their unknown causes were to act more uni- 
formly, they would probably become common to all the indi- 
viduals of the species. We may hope hereafter to understand 
something about the causes of such occasional modifications, 
especially through the study of monstrosities: hence the labors 
of experimentalists, such as those of M. Camille Dareste, are full 
of promise for the future. In general we can only say that the 
cause of each slight variation and of each monstrosity lies much 
more in the constitution of the organism, than in the nature of the 
surrounding conditions; though new and changed conditions 
certainly play an important part in exciting organic changes of 
many kinds. 

Through the means just specified, aided perhaps by others as 
yet undiscovered, man has been raised to his present state. But 
since he attained to the rank of manhood, he has diverged into 
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distinct races, or as they may be more fitly called, subspecies. 
Some of these, such as the Negro and European, are so distinct 
that, if specimens had been brought to a naturalist without any 
further information, they would undoubtedly have been con- 
sidered by him as good and true species. Nevertheless all the 
races agree in so many unimportant details of structure and in 
so many mental peculiarities, that these can be accounted for 
only by inheritance from a common progenitor; and a progenitor 
thus characterized would probably deserve to rank as man. 

It must not be supposed that the divergence of each race 
from the other races, and of all from a common stock, can be 
traced back to any one pair of progenitors. On the contrary, at 
every stage in the process of modification, all the individuals 
which were in any way better fitted for their conditions of life, 
though in different degrees, would have survived in greater 
numbers than the less well fitted. The process would have been 
like that followed by man, when he does not intentionally select 
particular individuals, but breeds from all the superior individ- 
uals, and neglects the inferior. He thus slowly but surely modi- 
fies his stock, and unconsciously forms a new strain. So with 
respect to modifications acquired independently of selection, and 
due to variations arising from the nature of the organism and 
the action of the surrounding conditions, or from changed habits 
of life, no single pair will have been modified much more than 
the other pairs inhabiting the same country, for all will have 
been continually blended through free intercrossing. 

By considering the embryological structure of man, — the 
homologies which he presents with the lower animals, — the 
rudiments which he retains, — and the reversions to which he 
is liable, we can partly recall in imagination the former condition 
of our early progenitors; and can approximately place them in 
their proper place in the zodlogical series. We thus learn that 
man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. 
This creature, if its whole structure had been examined by a 
naturalist, would have been classed amongst the Quadrumana, 
as surely as the still more ancient progenitor of the Old and New 
World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the higher mammals 
are probably derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and 
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this, through a long line of diversified forms, from some amphib- 
ian-like creature, and this again from some fishlike animal. 
In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early pro- 
genitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, 
provided with branchie, with the two sexes united in the same 
individual, and with the most important organs of the body (such 
as the brain and heart) imperfectly or not at all developed. This 
animal seems to have been more like the larve of the existing 
marine Ascidians than,any other known form. 


The high standard of our intellectual powers and moral dis- 
position is the greatest difficulty which presents itself, after we 
have been driven to this conclusion on the origin of man. But 
every one who admits the principle of evolution must see that 
the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the same in 
kind with those of man, though so different in degree, are ca- 
pable of advancement. ‘Thus the interval between the mental 
powers of one of the higher'apes and of a fish, or between those 
of an ant and scale-insect, is immense; yet their development 
does not offer any special difficulty; for with our domesticated 
animals, the mental faculties are certainly variable, and the varia- 
tions are inherited. No one doubts that they are of the utmost 
importance to animals in a state of nature. ‘Therefore the con- 
ditions are favorable for their development through natural 
selection. The same conclusion may be extended to man; the 
intellect must have been all-important to him, even at a very 
remote period, as enabling him to invent and use language, to 
make weapons, tools, traps, etc., whereby, with the aid of his 
social habits, he long ago became the most dominant of all living 
creatures. 

A great stride in the development of the intellect will have 
followed, as soon as the half-art and half-instinct of language 
came into use; for the continued use of language will have re- 
acted on the brain and produced an inherited effect; and this 
again will have reacted on the improvement of language. As 
Mr. Chauncey Wright has well remarked, the largeness of the 
brain in man relatively to his body, compared with the lower 
animals, may be attributed in chief part to the early use of some 
simple form of language, — that wonderful engine which affixes 
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signs to all sorts of objects and qualities, and excites trains of 
thought which would never arise from the mere impression of 
the senses, or if they did arise could not be followed out. The 
higher intellectual powers of man, such as those of ratiocination, 
abstraction, self-consciousness, etc., probably follow from the 
continued improvement and exercise of the other mental 
faculties. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more interesting 
problem. The foundation lies in the social instincts, including 
under this term the family ties. These instincts are highly 
complex, and in the case of the lower animals give special ten- 
dencies towards certain definite actions; but the more important 
elements are love, and the distinct emotion of sympathy. Ani- 
mals endowed with the social instincts take pleasure in one 
another’s company, warn one another of danger, defend and 
aid one another in many ways. These instincts do not extend 
to all the individuals of the species, but only to those of the 
same community. As they are highly beneficial to the species, 
they have in all probability been acquired through natural 
selection. 

A moral being is one who is capable of reflecting on his past 
actions and their motives — of approving of some and disap- 
proving of others; and the fact that man is the one being who 
certainly deserves this designation, is the greatest of all dis- 
tinctions between him and the lower animals. But in the fourth 
chapter I have endeavored to show that the moral sense follows, 
firstly, from the enduring and ever present nature of the social 
instincts; secondly, from man’s appreciation of the approbation 
and disapprobation of his fellows; and thirdly, from the high 
activity of his mental faculties, with past impressions extremely 
vivid; and in these latter respects he differs from the lower ani- 
mals. Owing to this condition of mind, man cannot avoid looking 
both backwards and forwards, and comparing past impressions. 
Hence after some temporary desire or passion has mastered his 
social instincts, he reflects and compares the now weakened im- 
pression of such past impulses with the ever present social instincts; 
and he then feels that sense of dissatisfaction which all unsatis- 
fied instincts leave behind them, he therefore resolves to act dif- 
ferently for the future, — and this is conscience. Any instinct, 
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permanently stronger or more enduring than another, gives rise 
to a feeling which we express by saying that it ought to be obeyed. 
A pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past conduct, would say 
to himself, “I ought (as indeed we say of him) to have pointed at 
that hare and not have yielded to the passing temptation of 
hunting it.” 

Social animals are impelled partly by a wish to aid the mem- 
bers of their community in a general manner, but more com- 
monly to perform certain definite actions. Man is impelled by 
the same general wish to aid his fellows; but has few or no 
special instincts. He differs also from the lower animals in the 
power of expressing his desires by words, which thus become 
a guide to the aid required and bestowed. The motive to give 
aid is likewise much modified in man: it no longer consists 
solely of a blind instinctive impulse, but is much influenced by 
the praise or blame of his fellows. The appreciation and the 
bestowal of praise and blame both rest on sympathy; and this 
emotion, as we have seen, is one of the most important elements 
of the social instincts. Sympathy, though gained as an instinct, 
is also much strengthened by exercise or habit. As all men desire 
their own happiness, praise or blame is bestowed on actions and 
motives, according as they lead to this end; and as happiness is 
an essential part of the general good, the greatest-happiness prin- 
ciple indirectly serves as a nearly safe standard of right and 
wrong. As the reasoning powers advance and experience is 
gained, the remoter effects of certain lines of conduct on the 
character of the individual, and on the general good, are per- 
ceived; and then the self-regarding virtues come within the 
scope of public opinion, and receive praise, and their opposites 
blame. But with the less civilized nations reason often errs, 
and many bad customs and base superstitions come within the 
same scope, and are then esteemed as high virtues, and their 
breach as heavy crimes. 

The moral faculties are generally and justly esteemed as of 
higher value than the intellectual powers. But we should bear in 
mind that the activity of the mind in vividly recalling past im- 
pressions is one of the fundamental though secondary bases of 
conscience. This affords the strongest argument for educating 
and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual faculties of 
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every human being. No doubt a man with a torpid mind, if 
his social affections and sympathies are well developed, will be 
led to good actions, and may have a fairly sensitive conscience. 
But whatever renders the imagination more vivid and strengthens 
the habit of recalling and comparing past impressions, will make 
the conscience more sensitive, and may even somewhat compen- 
sate for weak social affections and sympathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard, 
partly through the advancement of his reasoning powers and 
consequently of a just public opinion, but especially from his 
sympathies having been rendered more tender and widely dif- 
fused through the effects of habit, example, instruction, and 
reflection. It is not improbable that after long practice virtuous 
tendencies may be inherited. With the more civilized races, the 
conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a potent 
influence on the advance of morality. Ultimately man does not 
accept the praise or blame of his fellows as his sole guide, though 
few escape this influence, but his habitual convictions, controlled 
by reason, afford him the safest rule. His conscience then be- 
comes the supreme judge and monitor. Nevertheless the first 
foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in the social instincts, 
including sympathy; and these instincts no doubt were primarily 
gained, as in the case of the lower animals, through natural 
‘selection. 


The belief in God has often been advanced as not only the 
greatest, but the most complete of all the distinctions between 
man and the lower animals. It is, however, impossible, as we 
have seen, to maintain that this belief is innate or instinctive in 
man. On the other hand, a belief in all-pervading spiritual 
agencies seems to be universal; and apparently follows from a 
considerable advance in man’s reason, and from a still greater 
advance in his faculties of imagination, curiosity, and wonder. 
I am aware that the assumed instinctive belief in God has been 
used by many persons as an argument for His existence. But 
this is a rash argument, as we should thus be compelled to believe 
in the existence of many cruel and malignant spirits, only a little | 
more powerful than man; for the belief in them is far more 
general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal and 
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beneficent Creator does not seem to arise in the mind of man, 
until he has been elevated by long-continued culture. 

He who believes in the advancement of man from some low 
organized form, will naturally ask, how does this bear on the 
belief in the immortality of the soul? The barbarous races of 
man, as Sir J. Lubbock has shown, possess no clear belief of 
this kind; but arguments derived from the primeval beliefs of 
savages are, as we have just seen, of little or no avail. Few per- 
sons feel any anxiety from the impossibility of determining at 
what precise period in the development of the individual, from 
the first trace of a minute germinal vesicle, man becomes an im- 
mortal being; and there is no greater cause for anxiety because 
the period cannot possibly be determined in the gradually as- 
cending organic scale. 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will 
be denounced by some as highly irreligious; but he who de- 
nounces them is bound to show why it is more irreligious to 
explain the origin of man as a distinct species by descent from 
some lower form, through the laws of variation and natural selec- 
tion, than to explain the birth of the individual through the laws 
of ordinary reproduction. ‘The birth both of the species and of 
the individual are equally parts of that grand sequence of events, 
which our minds refuse to accept as the result of blind chance. 
The understanding revolts at such a conclusion, whether or not 
we are able to believe that every slight variation of structure, — 
the union of each pair in marriage, — the dissemination of each 
seed, — and other such events, have all been ordained for some 
special purpose. 


Sexual selection has been treated at great length in this work; 
for, as I have attempted to show, it has played an important 
part in the history of the organic world. I am aware that much 
remains doubtful, but I have endeavored to give a fair view of 
the whole case. In the lower divisions of the animal kingdom, 
sexual selection seems to have done nothing: such animals are 

ften affixed for life to the same spot, or have the sexes combined 
in the same individual, or what is still more important, their 
perceptive and intellectual faculties are not sufficiently advanced 
to allow of the feelings of love and jealousy, or of the exertion of 
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choice. When, however, we come to the Arthropoda and Ver- 
tebrata, even to the lowest classes in these two great subking- 
doms, sexual selection has effected much. 

In the several great classes of the animal kingdom, — in mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and even crustaceans, — 
the differences between the sexes follow nearly the same rules. 
The males are almost always the wooers; and they alone are 
armed with special weapons for fighting with their rivals. They 
are generally stronger and larger than the females, and are en- 
dowed with the requisite qualities of courage and pugnacity. 
They are provided, either exclusively or in a much higher degree 
than the females, with organs for vocal or instrumental music, 
and with odoriferous glands. They are ornamented with in- 
finitely diversified appendages, and with the most brilliant or 
conspicuous colors, often arranged in elegant patterns, whilst 
the females are unadorned. When the sexes differ in more im- 
portant structures, it is the male which is provided with special 
sense-organs for discovering the female, with locomotive organs 
for reaching her, and often with prehensile organs for holding 
her. These various structures for charming or securing the 
female are often developed in the male during only part of the 
year, namely, the breeding season. ‘They have in many cases 
been more or less transferred to the females; and in the latter 
case they often appear in her as mere rudiments. They are lost 
or never gained by the males after emasculation. Generally 
they are not developed in the male during early youth, but appear 
a short time before the age for reproduction. Hence in most 
cases the young of both sexes resemble each other; and the 
female somewhat resembles her young offspring throughout life. 
In almost every great class a few anomalous cases occur, where 
there has been an almost complete transposition of the charac- 
ters proper to the two sexes; the females assuming characters 
which properly belong to the males. This surprising uniform- 
ity in the laws regulating the differences between the sexes in so 
many and such widely separated classes, is intelligible if we 
admit the action of one common cause, namely, sexual selection. 

Sexual selection depends on the success of certain individuals 
over others of the same sex, in relation to the propagation of the 
species; whilst natural selection depends on the success of both 
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sexes, at all ages, in relation to the general conditions of life. 
The sexual struggle is of two kinds; in thé one it is between the 
individuals of the same sex, generally the males, in order to drive 
away or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive; whilst 
in the other, the struggle is likewise between the individuals of 
the same sex, in order to excite or charm those of the opposite 
sex, generally the females, which no longer remain passive, but 
select the more agreeable partners. This latter kind of selection 
is closely analogous to that which man unintentionally, yet effec- 
tually, brings to bear on his domesticated productions, when he 
preserves during a long period the most pleasing or useful indi- 
viduals, without any wish to modify the breed. 

The laws of inheritance determine whether characters gained 
through sexual selection by either sex shall be transmitted to the 
same sex, or to both; as well as the age at which they shall be 
developed. It appears that variations arising late in life are 
commonly transmitted to one and the same sex. Variability is 
the necessary basis for the action of selection, and is wholly inde- 
pendent of it. It follows from this, that variations of the same 
general nature have often been taken advantage of and accu- 
mulated through sexual selection in relation to the propagation 
of the species, as well as through natural selection in relation to 
the general purposes of life. Hence secondary sexual char- 
acters, when equally transmitted to both sexes, can be distin- 
guished from ordinary specific characters only by the light of 
analogy. The modifications acquired through sexual selection 
are often so strongly pronounced that the two sexes have fre- 
quently been ranked as distinct species, or even as distinct genera. 
Such strongly marked differences must be in some manner highly 
important; and we know that they have been acquired in some 
instances at the cost not only of inconvenience, but of exposure 
to actual danger. 

The belief in the power of sexual selection rests chiefly on the 
following considerations. Certain characters are confined to 
one sex; and this alone renders it probable that in most cases 
they are connected with the act of reproduction. In innumer- 
able instances these characters are fully developed only at ma- 
turity, and often during only a part of the year, which is always 
the breeding season. The males (passing over a few exceptional 
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cases) are the more active in courtship; they are the better armed 
and are rendered the more attractive in various ways. Itis to be 
especially observed that the males display their attractions with 
elaborate care in the presence of the females; and that they 
rarely or never display them excepting during the season of love. 
It is incredible that all this should be purposeless. Lastly, we 
have distinct evidence with some quadrupeds and birds, that 
the individuals of one sex are capable of feeling a strong antip- 
athy or preference for certain individuals of the other sex. 

Bearing in mind these facts, and the marked results of man’s 
unconscious selection, when applied to domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants, it seems to me almost certain that if the 
individuals of one sex were, during a long series of generations, 
to prefer pairing with certain individuals of the other sex, 
characterized in some peculiar manner, the offspring would 
slowly but surely become modified in this same manner. I 
have not attempted to conceal that, excepting when the males 
are more numerous than the females, or when polygamy prevails, 
it is doubtful how the more attractive males succeed in leaving 
a larger number of offspring to inherit their superiority in orna- 
ments or other charms than the less attractive males; but I 
have shown that this would probably follow from the females, 
— especially the more vigorous ones, which would be the first 
to breed, — preferring not only the more attractive, but at the 
same time the more vigorous and victorious males. 

Although we have some positive evidence that birds appre- 
ciate bright and beautiful objects, as with the bower-birds of 
Australia, and although they certainly appreciate the power of 
song, yet I fully admit that it is astonishing that the females 
of many birds and some mammals should be endowed with suffi- 
cient taste to appreciate ornaments, which we have reason to 
attribute to sexual selection; and this is even more astonishing 
in the case of reptiles, fish, and insects. But we really know 
little about the minds of the lower animals. It cannot be sup- 
posed, for instance, that male birds of paradise or peacocks 
should take such pains in erecting, spreading, and vibrating 
their beautiful plumes before the females for no purpose. We 
should remember the fact given on excellent authority in a former 
chapter, that several peahens, when debarred from an admired 
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male, remained widows during the whole season rather than pair 
with another bird. ; 

Nevertheless I know of no fact in natural history more won- 
derful than that the female Argus pheasant should appreciate the 
exquisite shading of the ball-and-socket ornaments and the ele- 
gant patterns on the wing-feathers of the male. He who thinks 
that the male was created as he now exists must admit that the 
great plumes, which prevent the wings from being used for flight, 
and which are displayed during courtship and at no other time 
in a manner quite peculiar to this one species, were given to him 
as an ornament. If so, he must likewise admit that the female 
was created and endowed with the capacity of appreciating such 
ornaments. I differ only in the conviction that the male Argus 
pheasant acquired his beauty gradually, through the preference 
of the females during many generations for the more highly or- 
namented males; the esthetic capacity of the females having been 
advanced through exercise or habit, just as our own taste is 
gradually improved. In the male through the fortunate chance 
of a few feathers being left unchanged, we can distinctly trace 
how simple spots with a little fulvous shading on one side may 
have been developed by small steps into the wonderful ball-and- 
socket ornaments; and it is probable that they were actually 
thus developed. 

Every one who admits the principle of evolution, and yet feels 
great difficulty in admitting that female mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fish could have acquired the high taste implied by 
the beauty of the males, and which generally coincides with our 
own standard, should reflect that the nerve-cells of the brain in 
the highest as well as in the lowest members of the Vertebrate 
series are derived from those of the common progenitor of this 
great kingdom. For we can thus see how it has come to pass 
that certain mental faculties, in various and widely distinct 
groups of animals, have been developed in nearly the same 
manner and to nearly the same degree. 

The reader who has taken the trouble to go through the several 
chapters devoted to sexual selection, will be able to judge how 
far the conclusions at which I have arrived are supported by 
sufficient evidence. If he accepts these conclusions he may, I 
think, safely extend them to mankind; but it would be super- 
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fluous here to repeat what I have so lately said on the manner in 
which sexual selection apparently has acted on man, both on the 
male and female side, causing the two sexes to differ in body and 
mind, and the several races to differ from each other in various 
characters, as well as from their ancient and lowly organized 
progenitors. 

He who admits the principle of sexual selection will be led to 
the remarkable conclusion that the nervous system not only 
regulates most of the existing functions of the body, but has in- 
directly influenced the progressive development of various bodily 
structures and of certain mental qualities. Courage, pug- 
nacity, perseverance, strength and size of body, weapons of all 
kinds, musical organs, both vocal and instrumental, bright colors 
and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly gained by 
the one sex or the other, through the exertion of choice, the 
influence of love and jealousy, and the appreciation of the 
beautiful in sound, color, or form; and these powers of the 
mind manifestly depend on the development of the brain. 


Man scans with scrupulous care the character and pedigree 
of his horses, cattle, and dogs before he matches them; but 
when he comes to his own marriage he rarely, or never, takes 
any such care. He is impelled by nearly the same motives as 
the lower animals, when they are left to their own free choice, 
though he is in so far superior to them that he highly values 
mental charms and virtues. On the other hand, he is strongly 
attracted by mere wealth or rank. Yet he might by selection 
do something not only for the bodily constitution and frame of 
his offspring, but for their intellectual and moral qualities. 
Both sexes ought to refrain from marriage if they are in any 
marked degree inferior in body or mind; but such hopes are 
Utopian and will never be even partially realized until the laws 
of inheritance are thoroughly known. Every one does good 
service who aids towards this end. When the principles of 
breeding and inheritance are better understood, we shall 
not hear ignorant members of our legislature rejecting with 
scorn a plan for ascertaining whether or not consanguineous 
marriages are injurious to man. 

The advancement of the welfare of mankind is a most intri- 
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cate problem: all ought to refrain from marriage who cannot 
avoid abject poverty for their children; .for poverty is not only 
a great evil, but tends to its own increase by leading to reckless- 
ness in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. Galton has 
remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, whilst the reckless 
marry, the inferior members tend to supplant the better mem- 
bers of society. Man, like every other animal, has no doubt 
advanced to his present high condition through a struggle for 
existence consequent on his rapid multiplication; and if he is 
to advance still higher, it is to be feared that he must remain 
subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise, he would sink into 
indolence, and the more gifted men would not be more suc- 
cessful in the battle of life than the less gifted. Hence our 
natural rate of increase, though leading to many and obvious 
evils, must not be greatly diminished by any means. There 
should be open competition for all men; and the most able 
should not be prevented by laws or customs from succeeding 
best and rearing the largest number of offspring. Important 
as the struggle for existence has been and even still is, yet as 
far as the highest part of man’s nature is concerned there are 
other agencies more important. For the moral qualities are 
advanced, either directly or indirectly, much more through the 
effects of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, 
etc., than through natural selection; though to this latter 
agency may be safely attributed the social instincts, which 
afforded the basis for the development of the moral sense. 


The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely, that 
man is descended from some lowly organized form, will, I 
regret to think, be highly distasteful to many. But there can 
hardly be a doubt that we are descended from barbarians. The 
astonishment which I felt on first seeing a party of Fuegians 
on a wild and broken shore will never be forgotten by me, for 
the reflection at once rushed into my mind — such were our 
ancestors. These men were absolutely naked and bedaubed 
with paint, their long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed 
with excitement, and their expression was wild, startled, and 
distrustful. They possessed hardly any arts, and, like wild 
animals, lived on what they could catch; they had no govern- 
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ment, and were merciless to every one not of their own small 
tribe. He who has seen a savage in his native land will not 
feel much shame, if forced to acknowledge that the blood of 
some more humble creature flows in his veins. For my own 
part I would as soon be descended from that heroic little 
monkey, who braved his dreaded enemy in order to save the 
life of his keeper, or from that old baboon, who, descending 
from the mountains, carried away in triumph his young com- 
rade from a crowd of astonished dogs, as from a savage who 
delights to torture his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, 
practises infanticide without remorse, treats his wives like 
slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by the grossest 
superstitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, 
though not through his own exertions, to the very summit of 
the organic scale; and the fact of his having thus risen, in- 
stead of having been aboriginally placed there, may give him 
hope for a still higher destiny in the distant future. But we 
are not here concerned with hopes or fears, only with the 
truth as far as our reason permits us to discover it; and I 
have given the evidence to the best of my ability. We must, 
however, acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man with all his 
noble qualities, with sympathy which feels for the most de- 
based, with benevolence which extends not only to other men 
but to the humblest living creature, with his godlike intellect 
which has penetrated into the movements and constitution 
of the solar system — with all these exalted powers — Man still 
bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly 
origin. 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET 


ALPHONSE DaupET, one of the most refined and charming of modern 
French novelists. Born at Nimes, France, May 13, 1840; died December 
16, 1897. Before he was twenty-five, he published two small volumes of 
poems with indifferent success. In 1868 appeared his charming little 
stories, ‘The Little Thing: Story of a Child”; ‘Letters from my Mill,” 
in 1869; “Monday Tales,” 1873. These established his reputation. His 
next novel, ‘“Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr.,” was translated into all 
European languages. Not less celebrated are: ‘‘The Nabob,” ‘Kings in 
Exile,” ‘The Gospeller,” and “Sappho.” Later appeared “Tartarin,” 
“The Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin,” and “Tartarin in the Alps.” 


(From ‘‘TARTARIN OF TARASCON”’) 


THE MENAGERIE 


ONE evening, at the gunsmith Costecalde’s, Tartarin of Taras- 
con was showing to some amateurs the handling of the needle- 
gun, then in all its novelty. Suddenly, the door opens, and a 
cap-hunter rushes wildly into the shop, crying, “A lion, a lion!” 
General stupefaction, fright, tumult, and jostling followed. 
Tartarin presents the bayonet; Costecalde runs to shut the 
door. The cap-hunter is surrounded, questioned, and pressed; 
and this is what they learn: the Mitaine menagerie, returning 
from the fair of Beaucaire, had consented to make a stay of 
some days at Tarascon, and had just established itself on the 
Place du Chateau, with a collection of boas, seals, crocodiles, 
and a magnificent Atlas lion. 

An Atlas lion at Tarascon! Never, within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, had such a thing been seen. How proudly, 
too, our brave cap-hunters looked at each other! What ra- 
diance on their manly countenances! and in every corner of 
Costecalde’s shop, what hearty hand-shakings, silently ex- 
changed! The emotion was so great, so unforeseen, that no 
one found a word to say. 
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Not even Tartarin. Pale and trembling, the needle-gun still 
in his hands, he stood thinking before the counter. An Atlas 
lion there, close at hand, two steps off! A lion, that is to say, 
the fierce and heroic beast par excellence, the king of animals, 
the game of his dreams, the first actor, as it were, of that ideal 
troop which played such fine dramas in his imagination. 

A lion, ye gods! 

And from Atlas, too! It was more than the great Tartarin 
could stand. 

All at once a rush of blood mantled his countenance. 

His eyes shot fire. With a convulsive movement, he threw 
the needle-gun on his shoulder; and, turning toward the brave 
commandant Bravida, former captain of the wardrobe, he said 
to him in a voice of thunder, ‘“‘Let’s go and see that, com- 
mandant !”’ 

“Halloo, I say! And my gun! My needle-gun you are 
carrying off!’’ ventured timidly the prudent Costecalde. But 
Tartarin had already turned the corner, and after him all the 
cap-hunters, proudly copying his step. 

When they reached the menagerie, there were already many 
spectators. ‘Tarascon, — heroic race! — too long deprived of 
sensational spectacles, had rushed upon the Mitaine booth, and 
carried it by assault. And stout Madam Mitaine was well 
pleased. In Kabyle costume, — her arms bare to the elbow, 
iron bracelets on her ankles, a whip in one hand, and in the 
other a live plucked chicken, — the illustrious lady was doing 
the honors of the booth; and, as she too had DOUBLE MUSCLES, 
her success was almost as great as that of her lodgers. 

The entrance of Tartarin with the gun on his shoulder acted 
like a wet blanket. 

All those brave Tarasconians who were walking tranquilly 
before the cages without arms, without distrust, or even any 
idea of danger, had a feeling of terror, natural enough, on see- 
ing their great Tartarin enter the booth with his formidable 
engine of war. There was, then, something to fear, since he, 
this hero — In the twinkling of an eye, all the space before 
the cages was deserted. The children cried from fear; and 
the ladies looked toward the door. The apothecary Bézuquet 
scampered off, saying he was going for his gun. 
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Gradually, however, Tartarin’s attitude restored their cour- 
age. Calmly, with head erect, the intrepid Tarasconian slowly 
made the tour of the booth, passed by the seal’s basin without 
stopping, looked with a contemptuous eye on the long chest, 
full of bran, where the boa was digesting his raw chicken, and 
finally planted himself before the lion’s cage. 

A terrible and solemn interview ! — the lion of Tarascon and 
the lion of Atlas, face to face! On one side, Tartarin erect, 
his leg outstretched, his two arms leaning on his rifle; on the 
other, the lion, a gigantic lion, at full length on the straw, with 
blinking eye, a stupid look, and his enormous yellow-wigged 
muzzle reposing on his fore-paws, — both calm, and looking at 
each other. Strange to say, whether because the needle-gun 
angered him, or because he scented an enemy of his race, the 
lion, who till then had looked on the Tarasconians with an air 
of sovereign contempt, gaping in their faces, suddenly made an 
angry movement. First, he sniffed, gave a low growl, spread 
his claws, and stretched out his paws; then, he rose, tossed his 
head, shook his mane, and, opening an immense jaw, uttered 
a tremendous roar at Tartarin. 

A cry of terror was the answer. ‘Tarascon, crazed with fear, 
rushed toward the doors; all, — women, children, porters, cap- 
hunters, the brave commandant Bravida himself. Only Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon did not budge. There he was, firm and 
resolute, before the cage, with lightning in his eyes, making that 
terrible face with which all the town was familiar. After a 
moment, when the cap-hunters, somewhat reassured by his 
attitude and by the solidity of the bars, approached their chief, 
they heard him mutter, looking at the lion, “This, yes, this is 
hunting.” 

That day Tartarin of Tarascon said no more about it. 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF MIRAGE 


Tuat day Tartarin of Tarascon said no more about it. But 
the unlucky man had already said too much. 

The next day, there was no noise in the town but of Tar- 
tarin’s near departure for Algeria and lion-hunting. You are 
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all witnesses, dear readers, that the brave man had not breathed 
a word of this; but you know — the mirage. 

In short, all Tarascon talked only of this departure. 

On the promenade, at the club, at Costecalde’s, people ac- 
costed each other with a wild look. 

“And otherwise, you know the news at least?” 

“And otherwise, what now? ‘Tartarin’s departure, at least?” 

For I must tell you that at Tarascon all sentences begin with 
‘Cand otherwise,”’ which they pronounce “and otherways,” and 
end by “at least,” which they pronounce “at le-ast.” Well, 
that day more than all others, the ‘“‘at le-asts” and the “ other- 
ways’ sounded so as to make the windows rattle. 

The man in the town who was most surprised to learn he 
was going to start for Africa was Tartarin. But see what 
vanity is! Instead of answering simply that he was not going 
to start at all, that he had never had any idea of going, poor 
Tartarin, the first time they spoke to him of this journey, said, 
with a little evasive look, ‘‘Eh, eh! perhaps — I don’t say.” — 
The second time, a little more familiarized with the idea, he 
replied, “It is probable”; the third time, “It is certain.” 

Finally, one evening at the club and at the Costecaldes’, 
carried away by the egg-punch, the bravos, and the lights, and 
intoxicated by the success which the announcement of his de- 
parture had had in the town, the unfortunate man declared 
solemnly that he was tired of cap-hunting, and was about to go 
in pursuit of the great Atlas lions. 

A tremendous hurrah greeted this declaration; thereupon, 
fresh egg-punch, hand-shaking, hugging, and serenading by 
torchlight till midnight, before the little house of the baobab. 

Only Tartarin-Sancho was not content. The very idea of an 
African journey and of lion-hunting set him a-trembling before- 
hand; and, on returning home, while the serenade of honor 
was sounding under their windows, he had a fearful scene with 
Tartarin-Quixote, calling him cracked, visionary, rash, thrice 
mad, detailing to him piecemeal all the catastrophes which 
awaited him on this expedition, — shipwrecks, rheumatism, 
high fevers, dysentery, black plague, elephantiasis, and the rest. 

In vain Tartarin-Quixote vowed that he would commit no 
imprudences, that he would cover himself well, that he would 
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take with him everything necessary. Tartarin-Sancho would 
listen to nothing. The poor man saw himself already torn to 
pieces by lions, or engulfed in the sands of the desert, like Cam- 
_ byses of old; but the other Tartarin managed to pacify him a 
little by explaining to him that it was not to happen immediately, 
that nothing was pressing, and that, in fine, they had not as yet 
started. 

It is clear enough, indeed, that one does not embark on 
such an expedition without taking some precautions. One 
must know where one is going, devil take it! and not fly off like 
a bird. 

Before everything else, the Tarasconian wanted to read the 
accounts of the great African travelers, — the narratives of 
Mungo Park, de Caillé, Dr. Livingstone, and Henri Duveyrier. 

There he saw that those intrepid travelers, before putting on 
their sandals for distant excursions, had prepared themselves 
well beforehand to support hunger, thirst, forced marches, and 
privations of all kinds. Tartarin wanted to do as they did, 
and, from that day on, nourished himself on boiled water only. 
What they call boiled water at Tarascon, is some slices of bread, 
drowned in hot water, with a clove of garlic, a little thyme, 
and a sprig of laurel. The régime was severe, as you see; and 
you may imagine whether poor Sancho made faces or not. 

To the boiled-water training Tartarin of Tarascon added 
other sage habits. Thus, to acquire the habit of long walks, 
he forced himself to make every morning the tour of the town, 
seven or eight times in succession, — now at a double-quick, 
and now at the gymnastic pace, his elbows against his body, 
and two small white pebbles in his mouth, according to the 
antique mode. 

Then, to wont himself to night-cold, fog, and dew, he went 
down into his garden every evening, and remained there on the 
watch till ten or eleven o’clock, behind the baobab. 

Finally, as long as the Mitaine menagerie stayed at Tarascon, 
the cap-hunters, belated at Costecalde’s, could see in the dark- 
ness, passing over the Place du Chateau, a mysterious man, 
walking to and fro behind the booth. 

It was Tartarin of Tarascon, habituating himself to hear 
without trembling the lion’s roar in the gloomy night. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. This document was signed by 
fifty-six members of the Continental Congress. The committee to draft 
it comprised Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, R. R. 
Livingston, and Thomas Jefferson, who drew up the greater part of it. 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, among the powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station, to which the laws 
of nature, and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 
experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future se- 
curity. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
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absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operations 
till his assent should be obtained; and, when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the Legislature —a right in- 
estimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for oppos- 
ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, in- 
capable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasions from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our Legislatures. 

Iv.—9 
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He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : — 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these States; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial by 
jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our govern- 
ments; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas,, to bear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. : 
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He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose char- 
acter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emi- 
gration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. ‘They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them as 
we hold the rest of mankind — enemies in war — in peace, 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved, and 
that, as free and independent States, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things which independent 
States may of right do. And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 


DantEL Deror, a celebrated English novelist and pamphleteer. Born 
at Cripplegate, London, 1660; died at Moorfields, April 26,1731. He was 
the darling of the people, who wreathed his pillory with flowers, when, as a 
partizan controversialist, he had incurred the wrath of those in authority by 
his audacious criticisms. His writings were in great demand, and of his 
“True-born Englishman” eighty thousand copies were sold. His principal 
works were: “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Journal of the Plague in London,” 
“Memoirs of a Cavalier,” and “Captain Singleton.” It is said that his 
immortal “Robinson Crusoe” has been more generally read and more uni- 
versally admired than any other work of our earlier literature, with the 
exception of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


(From ‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE’’) 


UNEXPECTED ALARM AND CAUSE FOR APPREHENSION — 
HE FORTIFIES HIS ABODE 


It happened one day, about noon, going towards my boat, I 
was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot 
on the shore, which was very plain to be seen in the sand. I 
stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an apparition: 
I listened, I looked round me, but I could hear nothing, nor see 
anything; I went up to arising ground, to look farther; I went 
up the shore and down the shore, but it was all one; I could 
see no other impression but that one. I went to it again to see 
if there were any more, and to observe if it might not be my 
fancy; but there was no room for that, for there was exactly the 
print of a foot, toes, heel, and every part of a foot: how it came 
thither, I knew not, nor could I in the least imagine; but, after 
innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly confused 
and out of myself, I came home to my fortification, not feeling, as 
we say, the ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree; 
looking behind me at every two or three steps, mistaking every 
bush and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance to be a 
man. Nor is it possible to describe how many various shapes my 
affrighted imagination represented things to me in, how many 
wild ideas were found every moment in my fancy, and what 
strange unaccountable whimsies came into my thoughts by the 
way. 
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When I came to my castle (for so I think I called it ever after 
this), I fled into it like one pursued; whether I went over by 
the ladder, as first contrived, or went in at the hole in the rock, 
which I had called a door, I cannot remember; no, nor could I 
remember the next morning; for never frightened hare fled to 
cover, or fox to earth with more terror of mind than I to this 
retreat. 

I slept none that night: the farther I was from the occasion of 
my fright, the greater my apprehensions were; which is some- 
thing contrary to the nature of such things, and especially to the 
usual practice of all creatures in fear; but I was so embarrassed 
with my own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations to myself, even though I was now a 
great way off it. Sometimes I fancied it must be the Devil, and 
reason joined in with me upon this supposition; for how should 
any other thing in human shape come into the place? Where 
was the vessel that brought them? What marks were there of 
any other footsteps? And how was it possible a man should 
come there? But then to think that Satan should take human 
shape upon him in such a place, where there could be no manner 
of occasion for it, but to leave the print of his foot behind him, 
and that even for no purpose too, for he could not be sure I should 
see it, — this was an amusement the other way. I considered 
that the Devil might have found out abundance of other ways 
to have terrified me than this of the single print of a foot; that 
as I lived quite on the other side of the island, he would never 
have been so simple as to leave a mark in a place where it was 
ten thousand to one whether I should ever see it or not, and in 
the sand too, which the first surge of the sea, upon a high wind, 
would have defaced entirely: all this seemed inconsistent with 
the thing itself, and with all the notions we usually entertain of 
the subtlety of the Devil. 

Abundance of such things as these assisted to argue me out 
of all apprehensions of its being the Devil; and I presently con- 
cluded, then, that it must be some more dangerous creature, 
viz., that it must be some of the savages of the mainland over 
against me, who had wandered out to sea in their canoes, and, 
either driven by the currents or by contrary winds, had made the 
island, and had been on shore, but were gone away again to sea; 
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being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed in this desolate island as 
I would have been to have had them. 

While these reflections were rolling upon my mind, I was very 
thankful in my thoughts that I was so happy as not to be there- 
abouts at that time, or that they did not see my boat, by which 
they would have concluded that some inhabitants had been in 
the place, and perhaps have searched farther for me: then ter- 
rible thoughts racked my imagination about their having found 
my boat, and that there were people here; and that if so, I should 
certainly have them come again in greater numbers, and devour 
me: that if it should happen so that they should not find me, 
yet they would find my inclosure, destroy all my corn, and carry 
away all my flock of tame goats, and I should perish at last for 
mere want. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope, all that former 
confidence in God, which was founded upon such wonderful ex- 
perience as I had had of his goodness, as if he that had fed me 
by miracle hitherto could not preserve, by his power, the provi- 
sion which he had made for me by his goodness. I reproached 
myself with my laziness, that would not sow any more corn one 
year than would just serve me till the next season, as if no acci- 
dent would intervene to prevent my enjoying the crop that was 
upon the ground; and this I thought so just a reproof, that I 
resolved for the future to have two or three years’ corn before- 
hand, so that, whatever might come, I might not perish for want 
of bread. 

One morning early, lying in my bed, and filled with thoughts 
about my danger from the appearances of savages, I found it 
discomposed me very much; upon which these words of the 
Scripture came into my thoughts: ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
Upon this, rising cheerfully out of my bed, my heart was not 
only comforted, but I was guided and encouraged to pray earn- 
estly to God for deliverance: when I had done praying, I took 
up my Bible, and opening it to read, the first words that presented 
to me were, “Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and he 
shall strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” It is im- 
possible to express the comfort this gave me. In answer, I 
thankfully laid down the book, and was no more sad, at least on 
that occasion. 
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In the middle of these cogitations, apprehensions, and reflec- 
tions, it came into my thoughts one day, that all this might be a 
mere chimera of my own, and that this foot might be the print 
of my own foot, when I came on shore from my boat: this cheered 
me up a little too, and I began to persuade myself it was all a 
delusion; that it was nothing else but my own foot: and why 
might I not come that way from the boat, as well as I was going 
that way to the boat? Again, I considered also, that I could 
by no means tell, for certain, where I had trod, and where I had 
not; and that if, at last, this was only the print of my own foot, 
I had played the part of those fools, who try to make stories of 
specters and apparitions, and then are frightened at them more 
than anybody. 

Now I began to take courage, and to peep abroad again, for 
I had not stirred out of my castle for three days and nights, so 
that I began to starve for provisions; for I had little or nothing 
within doors but some barley cakes and water: then I knew that 
my goats wanted to be milked too, which usually was my even- 
ing diversion; and the poor creatures were in great pain and in- 
convenience for want of it: and, indeed, it almost spoiled some 
of them, and almost dried up their milk. Encouraging myself, 
therefore, with the belief that this was nothing but the print of 
one of my own feet, and that I might be truly said to start at my 
own shadow, I began to go abroad again, and went to my coun- 
try house to milk my flock: but to see with what fear I went 
forward, how often I looked behind me, how I was ready, every 
now and then, to lay down my basket, and run for my life, it 
would have made any one think I was haunted with an evil 
conscience, or that I had been lately most terribly frightened; 
and so, indeed, I had. However, as I went down thus two or 
three days, and having seen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, 
and to think there was really nothing in it but my own imagina- 
tion; but I could not persuade myself fully of this till I should 
go down to the shore again, and see this print of a foot, and 
measure it by my own, and see if there was any similitude or 
fitness, that I might be assured it was my own foot: but when I 
came to the place, first, it appeared evidently to me, that when 
I laid up my boat, I could not possibly be on shore anywhere 
thereabout: secondly, when I came to measure the mark with 
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my own foot, I found my foot not so large by a great deal. Both 
these things filled my head with new imaginations, and gave me 
the vapors again to the highest degree, so that I shook with cold 
like one in an ague; and I went home again, filled with the belief 
that some man or men had been on shore there; or, in short, that 
the island was inhabited, and I might be surprised before I was 
aware; and what course to take for my security I knew not. 

This confusion of my thoughts kept me awake all night; but 
in the morning I fell asleep; and having, by the amusement of 
my mind, been as it were tired, and my spirits exhausted, I slept 
very soundly, and waked much better composed than I had ever 
been before. And now I began to think sedately; and, upon 
the utmost debate with myself, I concluded that this island, which 
wasso exceeding pleasant, fruitful, and no farther from the main- 
land than as I had seen, was not so entirely abandoned as I 
might imagine; that although there were no stated inhabitants 
who lived on the spot, yet that there might sometimes come boats 
off from the shore, who, either with design, or perhaps never but 
when they were driven by cross winds, might come to this place; 
that I had lived here fifteen years now, and had not met with the 
least shadow or figure of any people yet; and that if at any time 
they should be driven here, it was probable they went away again 
as soon as ever they could, seeing they had never thought fit to 
fix here upon any occasion; that the most I could suggest any 
danger from, was from any casual accidental landing of strag- 
gling people from the main, who, as it was likely, if they were 
driven hither, were here against their wills, so they made no stay 
here, but went off again with all possible speed; seldom staying 
one night on shore, lest they should not have the help of the tides 
and daylight back again; and that, therefore, I had nothing to 
do but to consider of some safe retreat, in case I should see any 
savages land upon the spot. 

Now I began sorely to repent that I had dug my cave so large 
as to bring a door through again, which door, as I said, came 
out beyond where my fortification joined to the rock: upon 
maturely considering this, therefore, I resolved to draw me a 
second fortification, in the same manner of a semicircle, at a 
distance from my wall, just where I had planted a double row 
of trees about twelve years before, of which I made mention: 
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these trees having been planted so thick before, they wanted but 
few piles to be driven between them, that-they might be thicker 
and stronger, and my wall would be soon finished: so that I had 
now a double wall: and my outer wall was thickened with pieces 
of timber, old cables, and everything I could think of, to make 
it strong, having in it seven little holes, about as big as I might 
put my arm out at. In the inside of this, I thickened my wall 
to about ten feet thick, with continually bringing earth out of 
my cave, and laying it at the foot of the wall, and walking upon 
it; and through the seven holes I contrived to plant the muskets, 
of which I took notice that I had got seven on shore out of the 
ship: these I planted like my cannon, and fitted them into 
frames, that held them like a carriage, so that I could fire all the 
seven guns in two minutes’ time: this wall I was many a weary 
month in finishing, and yet never thought myself safe till it was 
done. 

When this was done, I stuck all the ground without my wall, 
for a great length every way, as full with stakes, or sticks, of the 
osier-like wood, which I found so apt to grow, as they could well 
stand; insomuch, that I believe I might set in near twenty 
thousand of them, leaving a pretty large space between them 
and my wall, that I might have room to see an enemy, and they 
might have no shelter from the young trees, if they attempted to 
approach my outer wall. 

Thus, in two years’ time, I had a thick grove; and in five or 
six years’ time I had a wood before my dwelling, growing so 
monstrous thick and strong, that it was indeed perfectly impass- 
able; and no men, of what kind soever, would ever imagine that 
there was anything beyond it, much less a habitation. As for 
the way which I proposed to myself to go in and out (for I left no 
avenue), it was by setting two ladders, one to a part of the 
rock which was low, and then broke in, and left room to place 
another ladder upon that: so when the two ladders were taken 
down, no man living could come down to me without doing him- 
self mischief; and if they had come down, they were still on the 
outside of my outer wall. 

Thus I took all the measures human prudence could suggest 
for my own preservation; and it will be seen, at length, that 
they were not altogether without just reason, though I foresaw 
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nothing at that time more than my mere fear suggested to 
me. 

While this was doing, I was not altogether careless of my 
other affairs: for I had a great concern upon me for my little 
herd of goats; they were not only a ready supply to me on every 
occasion, and began to be sufficient for me, without the expense 
of powder and shot, but also without the fatigue of hunting after 
the wild ones; and I was loath to lose the advantage of them, 
and to have them all to nurse up over again. 

For this purpose, after long consideration, I could think of 
but two ways to preserve them: one was, to find another con- 
venient place to dig a cave underground, and to drive them into 
it every night; and the other was, to inclose two or three little 
bits of land, remote from one another, and as much concealed 
as I could, where I might keep about half a dozen young goats 
in each place; that so if any disaster happened to the flock in 
general, I might be able to raise them again with little trouble 
and time; and this, though it would require a great deal of time 
and labor, I thought was the most rational design. 

Accordingly, I spent some time to find out the most retired 
parts of the island; and I pitched upon one, which was as pri- 
vate, indeed, as my heart could wish for: it was a little damp 
piece of ground, in the middle of the hollow and thick woods, 
where, as is observed, I almost lost myself once before, endeavor- 
ing to come back that way from the eastern part of the island. 
Here I found a clear piece of land, near three acres, so surrounded 
with woods, that it was almost an inclosure by nature; at least, 
it did not want near so much labor to make it so as the other 
pieces of ground I had worked so hard at. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SURPRISE— ROBINSON DISCOV- 
ERS THAT HIS ISLAND HAS BEEN VISITED BY CAN- 
NIBALS 


I IMMEDIATELY went to work with this piece of ground, and in 
less than a month’s time I had so fenced it round, that my flock, 
or herd, call it which you please, who were not so wild now as 
at first they might be supposed to be, were well enough secured 
in it; so, without any further delay, I removed ten young she- 
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goats and two he-goats to this piece; and when they were there, 
I continued to perfect the fence, till I had: made it as secure as 
the other, which, however, I did at more leisure, and it took me 
up more time by a great deal. All this labor I was at the ex- 
pense of purely from my apprehensions on account of the 
print of a man’s foot which I had seen; for, as yet, I never saw 
any human creature come near the island; and I had now lived 
two years under this uneasiness, which, indeed, made my life 
much less comfortable than it was before, as may be well imag- 
ined by any who knows what it is to live in the constant snare 
of the fear of man. 

After I had thus secured one part of my little living stock, I 
went about the whole island, searching for another private place 
to make such another deposit; when, wandering more to the west 
point of the island than I had ever done yet, and looking out to 
sea, I thought I saw a boat upon the sea, at a great distance. 
I had found a perspective glass or two in one of the seamen’s 
chests, which I saved out of our ship, but I had it not about me; 
and this was so remote, that I could not tell what to make of it, 
though I looked at it till my eyes were not able to hold to look 
any longer : whether it was a boat or not, I do not know, but as I 
descended from the hill I could see no more of it; sol gave it over; 
only I resolved to go no more out without a perspective glass in 
my pocket. When I was come down the hill to the end of the 
island, where, indeed, I had never been before, I was presently 
convinced that the seeing the print of a man’s foot was not such a 
strange thing in the island as I imagined: and, but that it was a 
special providence that I was cast upon the side of the island 
where the savages never came, I should easily have known that 
nothing was more frequent than for the canoes from the main, 
when they happened to be a little too far out at sea, to shoot over 
to that side of the island for harbor; likewise, as they often met 
and fought in their canoes, the victors, having taken any pris- 
oners, would bring them over to this shore, where, according to 
their dreadful customs, being all cannibals, they would kill and 
eat them; of which hereafter. 

When I was come down the hill to the shore, as I said above, 
being the southwest point of the island, I was perfectly con- 
founded and amazed; nor is it possible for me to express the 
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horror of my mind, at seeing the shore spread with skulls, 
hands, feet, and other bones of human bodies; and, particularly, 
I observed a place where there had been a fire made, and a 
circle dug in the earth, like a cockpit, where I supposed the 
savage wretches had sat down to their inhuman feastings upon 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures. 

I was so astonished with the sight of these things, that I en- 
tertained no notions of any danger to myself from it for a long 
while: all my apprehensions were buried in the thoughts of 
such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality, and the horror of the 
degeneracy of human nature, which, though I had heard of it 
often, yet I never had so near a view of before; in short, I turned 
away my face from the horrid spectacle, my stomach grew sick, 
and I was just at the point of fainting, when nature discharged 
the disorder from my stomach; and having vomited with un- 
common violence, I was a little relieved, but could not bear to 
stay in the place a moment; so I got me up the hill again with 
all the speed I could, and walked on towards my own habitation. 

When I came a little out of that part of the island, I stood still 
awhile, as amazed, and then recovering myself I looked up with 
the utmost affection of my soul, and, with a flood of tears in my 
eyes, gave God thanks, that had cast my first lot in a part of the 
world where I was distinguished from such dreadful creatures 
as these; and that, though I had esteemed my present condi- 
tion very miserable, had yet given me so many comforts in it, 
that I had still more to give thanks for than to complain of; and 
this, above all, that I had, even in this miserable condition, been 
comforted with the knowledge of Himself, and the hope of His 
blessing, which was a felicity more than sufficiently equivalent 
to all the misery which I had suffered or could suffer. 

In this frame of thankfulness, I went home to my castle and 
began to be much easier now, as to the safety of my circumstances, 
than ever I was before; for I observed that these wretches never 
came to this island in search of what they could get; perhaps 
not seeking, not wanting, or not expecting, anything here, and 
having often, no doubt, been up in the covered woody part of it, 
without finding anything to their purpose. I knew I had been 
here now almost eighteen years, and never saw the least foot- 
steps of human creature there before; and I might be eighteen 
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years more as entirely concealed as I was now, if I did not dis- 
cover myself to them, which I had no manner of occasion to do: 
it being my only business to keep myself entirely concealed 
where I was, unless I found a better sort of creatures than canni- 
bals to make myself known to. Yet I entertained such an ab- 
horrence of the savage wretches that I have been speaking of, 
and of the wretched inhuman custom of their devouring and 
eating one another up, that I continued pensive and sad, and 
kept close within my own circle, for almost two years after 
this; when I say my own circle, I mean by it my three plan- 
tations, viz., my castle, my country seat, which I called my 
bower, and my inclosure in the woods: nor did I look after this 
for any other use than as an inclosure for my goats; for the 
aversion which nature gave me to these hellish wretches was such, 
that I was as fearful of seeing them as of seeing the Devil himself. 
I did not so much as go to look after my boat all this time, but 
began rather to think gf making me another; for I could not 
think of ever making any more attempts to bring the other boat 
round the island to me, lest I should meet with some of these 
creatures at sea; in which if I had happened to have fallen into 
their hands, I knew what would have been my lot. 

Time, however, and the satisfaction I had that I was in no 
danger of being discovered by these people, began to wear 
off my uneasiness about them; and I began to live just in the 
same composed manner as before, only with this difference, that 
I used more caution, and kept my eyes more about me, than I 
did before, lest I should happen to be seen by any of them; and 
particularly, I was more cautious of firing my gun, lest any of 
them being on the island should happen to hear it. It was 
therefore a very good providence to me that I had furnished 
myself with a tame breed of goats, and that I had no need to 
hunt any more about the woods, or shoot at them; and if I did 
catch any of them after this, it was by traps and snares, as I had 
done before: so that for two years after this, I believe I never 
fired my gun off, though I never went out without it; and, which 
was more, as I had saved three pistols out of the ship, I always 
carried them out with me, or at least two of them, sticking them 
in my goat’s-skin belt. I also furbished up one of the great 
cutlasses that I had out of the ship, and made me a belt to hang 
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it on also; so that I was now a most formidable fellow to look 
at when I went abroad, if you add to the former description of 
myself, the particular of two pistols, and a great broadsword 
hanging at my side in a belt, but without a scabbard. 

Night and day, I could think of nothing but how I might 
destroy some of these monsters in their cruel, bloody entertain- 
ment, and, if possible, save the victim they should bring hither 
to destroy. 

Sometimes I thought of digging a hole under the place where 
they made their fire, and putting in five or six pounds of gun- 
powder, which, when they kindled their fire, would consequently 
take fire, and blow up all that was near it; but as, in the first 
place, I should be unwilling to waste so much powder upon 
them, my store being now within the quantity of one barrel, so 
neither could I be sure of its going off at any certain time, when 
it might surprise them: and, at best, that it would do little more 
than just blow the fire about their ears and fright them, but not 
sufficient to make them forsake the place; so I laid it aside; and 
then proposed that I would place myself in ambush in some con- 
venient place, with my three guns all double-loaded, and, in 
the middle of their bloody ceremony, let fly at them, when I 
should be sure to kill or wound perhaps two or three at every 
shot: and then falling in upon them with my three pistols, and 
my sword, I made no doubt but that if there were twenty I 
should kill them all. This fancy pleased my thoughts for some 
weeks; and I was so full of it, that Loften dreamed of it, and some- 
times that I was just going to let fly at them in my sleep. Well, 
at length, I found a place in the side of the hill, where I was 
satisfied I might securely wait till I saw any of their boats com- 
ing; and might then, even before they would be ready to come 
on shore, convey myself, unseen, into some thickets of trees, in 
one of which there was a hollow large enough to conceal me 
entirely; and there I might sit and observe all their bloody doings, 
and take my full aim at their heads, when they were so close 
together, as that it would be next to impossible that I should 
miss my shot, or that I could fail wounding three or four of them 
at the first shot. 

After I had thus laid the scheme of my design, and, in my 
imagination, put it in practice, I continually made my tour 
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every morning up to the top of the hill, which was from my 
castle, as I called it, about three miles, or more, to see if I could 
observe any boats upon the sea, coming near the island, or stand- 
ing over towards it: but I began to tire of this hard duty. 

As long as I kept my daily tour to the hill to look out, so long 
also I kept up the vigor of my design, and my spirits seemed to 
be all the while in a suitable form for so outrageous an execution 
as the killing twenty or thirty naked savages, for an offense, 
which I had not at all entered into a discussion of in my thoughts, 
any further than my passions were at first fired by the horror I 
conceived at the unnatural custom of the people of that country; 
who, it seems, had been suffered by Providence, in his wise dis- 
position of the world, to have no other guide than that of their 
own abominable and vitiated passions; and, consequently, were 
left, and perhaps had been so for some ages, to act such horrid 
things, and receive such dreadful customs, as nothing but nature, 
entirely abandoned by Heaven, and actuated by some hellish 
degeneracy, could have run them into. But now, when, as I have 
said, I began to be weary of the fruitless excursion, which I 
had made so long and so far every morning in vain, so my opin- 
ion of the action itself began to alter; and I began, with cooler 
and calmer thoughts, to consider what I was going to engage in: 
what authority or call I had to pretend to be judge and execu- 
tioner upon these men as criminals, whom Heaven had thought 
fit, for so many ages, to suffer, unpunished, to go on, and to be, 
as it were, the executioners of his judgments one upon another. 

When I considered this a little, it followed necessarily that I 
was certainly in the wrong in it; that these people were not 
murderers in the sense that I had before condemned them in my 
thoughts, any more than those Christians were murderers who 
often put to death the prisoners taken in battle; or more fre- 
quently, upon many occasions, put whole troops of men to the 
sword, without giving quarter, though they threw down their 
arms and submitted. 

These considerations really put me to a pause, and to a kind 
of a full stop; and I began, by little and little, to be off my design, 
and to conclude I had taken wrong measures in my resolutions 
to attack the savages; and that it was not my business to meddle 
with them, unless they first attacked me; and that it was my 
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business, if possible, to prevent; but that if I were discovered 
and attacked by them, I knew my duty. 


ROBINSON DISCOVERS A CAVE, WHICH SERVES HIM AS 
A RETREAT AGAINST THE SAVAGES 


IN this disposition I continued for near a year after this; and 
so far was I from desiring an occasion for falling upon these 
wretches, that in all that time I never once went up the hill to 
see whether there were any of them in sight, or to know whether 
any of them had been on shore there or not, that I might not be 
tempted to renew any of my contrivances against them, or be 
provoked, by any advantage which might present itself, to fall 
upon them: only this I did, I went and removed my boat, which 
I had on the other side of the island, and carried it down to the 
east end of the whole island, where I ran it into a little cove, 
which I found under some high rocks, and where I knew, by 
reason of the currents, the savages durst not, at least would not, 
come with their boats, upon any account whatever. With my 
boat I carried away everything that I had left there belonging to 
her, though not necessary for the bare going thither, viz., a mast 
and sail which I had made for her, and a thing like an anchor, but 
which, indeed, could not be called either anchor or grapnel; 
however, it was the best I could make of its kind: all these I re- 
moved, that there might not be the least shadow of any discovery, 
or any appearance of any boat, or of any human habitation, upon 
the island. Besides this, I kept myself, as I said, more retired 
than ever, and seldom went from my cell, other than upon my 
constant employment, viz., to milk my she-goats, and manage 
my little flock in the wood, which as it was quite on the other 
part of the island, was quite out of danger; for certain it is, that 
these savage people, who sometimes haunted this island, never 
came with any thoughts of finding anything here, and conse- 
quently never wandered off from the coast; and I doubt not but 
they might have been several times on shore after my apprehen- 
sions of them had made me cautious, as well as before. Indeed, 
I looked back with some horror upon the thoughts of what my 
condition would have been if I had popped upon them and been 
discovered before that, when, naked and unarmed, except with 
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one gun, and that loaded often only with small shot, I walked 
everywhere, peeping and peering about the island to see what I 
could get; what a surprise should I have been in, if, when I dis- 
covered the print of a man’s foot, I had, instead of that, seen fif- 
teen or twenty savages, and found them pursuing me, and by 
the swiftness of their running no possibility of my escaping them ? 

I had the care of my safety more now upon my hands than that 
of my food. I cared not to drive a nail, or chop a stick of wood 
now, for fear the noise I might make should be heard; much less 
would I fire a gun, for the same reason: and, above all, I was 
intolerably uneasy at making any fire, lest the smoke, which is 
visible at a great distance in the day, should betray me. For 
this reason I removed that part of my business which required 
fire, such as burning of pots and pipes, etc., into my new apart- 
ment in the woods; where, after I had been some time, I found, 
to my unspeakable consolation, a mere natural cave in the earth, 
which went in a vast way, and where, I dare say, no savage, had 
he been at the mouth of it, would be so hardy as to venture in. 

Having now brought ali my things on shore, and secured 
them, I went back to my boat, and rowed or paddled her along 
the shore, to her old harbor, where I laid her up, and made the 
best of my way to my old habitation, where I found everything 
safe and quiet. I began now to repose myself, live after my 
old fashion, and take care of my family affairs; and, for a while, 
I lived easy enough, only that I was more vigilant than I used 
to be, looked out oftener, and did not go abroad so much; and 
if at any time I did stir with any freedom, it was always to the 
east part of the island, where I was pretty well satisfied the 
savages never came, and where I could go without so many 
precautions, and such a load of arms and ammunition as I 
always carried with me if I went the other way. 
_ I am now to be supposed retired into my castle, after my 
late voyage to the wreck, my frigate laid up and secured under 
water, as usual, and my condition restored to what it was be- 
fore; I had more wealth, indeed, than I had before, but was 
not at all the richer: for I had no more use for it than the 
Indians of Peru had before the Spaniards came there. 

It was one of the nights in the rainy season in March, the 
four-and-twentieth year of my first setting foot in this island 
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of solitude, I was lying in my bed, or hammock, awake; very 
well in health, had no pain, no distemper, no uneasiness of 
body, nor any uneasiness of mind, more than ordinary, but 
could by no means close my eyes, that is, so as to sleep; no, 
not a wink all night long, otherwise than as follows. It is 
impossible to set down the innumerable crowd of thoughts that 
whirled through that great thoroughfare of the brain, the 
memory, in this night’s time: I ran over the whole history of 
my life in miniature, or by abridgment, as I may call it, to my 
coming to this island, and also of that part of my life since I 
came to this island. 

When these thoughts were over, my head was for some time 
taken up in considering the nature of these wretched creatures, 
I mean the savages, and how it came to pass in the world, that 
the wise Governor of all things should give up any of his crea- 
tures to such inhumanity, nay, to something so much below 
even brutality itself, as to devour its own kind; but as this 
ended in some (at that time) fruitless speculations, it occurred 
to me to inquire what part of the world these wretches lived in? 
how far off the coast was from whence they came? what they 
ventured over so far from home for? what kind of boats they 
had? and why I might not order myself and my business so, 
that I might be as able to go over thither as they were to come 
to me? 

I never so much as troubled myself to consider what I should 
do with myself when I went thither, what would become of me, 
if I fell into the hands of the savages; or how I should escape 
from them, if they attacked me: no, nor so much as how it 
was possible for me to reach the coast, and not be attacked by 
some or other of them, without any possibility of delivering 
myself; and if I should not fall into their hands, what I should 
do for provision, or whither I should bend my course: none of 
these thoughts, I say, so much as came in my way; but my 
mind was wholly bent upon the notion of my passing over in 
my boat to the mainland. I looked upon my present condition 
as the most miserable that could possibly be; that I was not 
able to throw myself into anything, but death, that could be 
called worse; and if I reached the shore of the main, I might 
perhaps meet with relief, or I might coast along, as I did on 
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the African shore, till I came to some inhabited country, and 
where I might find some relief; and after all, perhaps, I might 
fall in with some Christian ship that might take me in; and if 
the worst came to the worst, I could but die, which would put 
an end to all these miseries at once. Pray note, all this was the 
fruit of a disturbed mind, an impatient temper, made desperate, 
as it were, by the long continuance of my troubles, and the dis- 
appointments I had met in the wreck I had been on board of, 
and where I had been so near obtaining what I so earnestly 
longed for, viz., somebody to speak to, and to learn some knowl- 
edge from them of the place where I was, and of the probable 
means of my deliverance. I was agitated wholly by these 
thoughts: all my calm of mind, in my resignation to Providence, 
and waiting the issue in the dispositions of Heaven, seemed to 
be suspended; and I had, as it were, no power to turn my 
thoughts to anything but to the project of a voyage to the main, 
which came upon me with such force, and such an impetuosity 
of desire, that it was not to be resisted. 

When this had agitated my thoughts for two hours or more, 
with such violence that it set my very blood into a ferment, 
and my pulse beat as if I had been in a fever, merely with the 
extraordinary fervor of my mind about it, nature, as if I had 
been fatigued and exhausted with the very thought of it, threw 
me into a sound sleep. One would have thought I should have 
dreamed of it, but I did not, nor of anything relating to it; but 
I dreamed that as I was going out in the morning, as usual, 
from my castle, I saw upon the shore two canoes and eleven 
savages coming to land, and that they brought with them an- 
other savage, whom they were going to kill, in order to eat him; 
when, on a sudden, the savage that they were going to kill 
jumped away, and ran for his life; and I thought, in my sleep, 
that he came running into my little thick grove before my 
fortification, to hide himself; and that I, seeing him alone, and 
not perceiving that the others sought him that way, showed 
myself to him, and smiling upon him, encouraged him; that 
he kneeled down to me, seeming to pray me to assist him; 
upon which I showed him my ladder, made him go up, and 
carried him into my cave, and he became my servant; and that 
as soon as I had got this man, I said to myself, ‘“‘ Now I may 
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certainly venture to the mainland; for this fellow will serve me 
as a pilot, and will tell me what to do, and whither to go for 
provisions, and whither not to go for fear of being devoured; 
what places to venture into, and what to shun.” I waked with 
this thought, and was under such inexpressible impressions of 
joy at the prospect of my escape in my dream, that the disap- 
pointments which I felt upon coming to myself, and finding 
that it was no more than a dream, were equally extravagant the 
other way, and threw me into a very great dejection of spirits. 

Upon this, however, I made this conclusion: that my only 
way to go about to attempt an escape was, if possible, to get a 
savage into my possession; and, if possible, it should be one 
of their prisoners whom they had condemned to be eaten, and 
should bring hither to kill. But those thoughts still were 
attended with this difficulty, that it was impossible to effect 
this without attacking a whole caravan of them, and killing them 
all: and this was not only a very desperate attempt, and might 
miscarry; but, on the other hand, I had greatly scrupled the 
lawfulness of it to myself, and my heart trembled at the thought 
of shedding so much blood, though it was for my deliverance. 
However, at last, after many secret disputes with myself, and 
after great perplexities about it (for all these arguments, one 
way and another, struggled in my head a long time), the eager 
prevailing desire of deliverance at length mastered all the rest; 
and I resolved, if possible, to get one of those savages into my 
hands, cost what it would. My next thing was to contrive how 
to do it, and this indeed was very difficult to resolve on; but 
as I could pitch upon no probable means for it, so I resolved 
to put myself upon the watch, to see them when they came on 
shore, and leave the rest to the event, taking such measures as 
the opportunity should present, let what would be. 

With these resolutions in my thoughts, I set myself upon 
the scout as often as possible, and indeed so often that I was 
heartily tired of it; for it was above a year and a half that I 
waited; and for great part of that time went out to the west 
end, and to the southwest corner of the island, almost every 
day, to look for canoes, but none appeared. This was very 
discouraging, and began to trouble me much, though I cannot 
say that it did in this case (as it had done some time before) 
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wear off the edge of my desire to the thing; but the longer it 
seemed to be delayed, the more eager I'was for it: in a word, 
I was not at first so careful to shun the sight of these savages, 
and avoid being seen by them, as I was now eager to be upon 
them. 


ROBINSON RESCUES ONE OF THEIR CAPTIVES FROM THE 
SAVAGES WHOM HE NAMES FRIDAY, AND MAKES HIS 
SERVANT 


Axsout a year and a half after I entertained these notions 
(and by long musing had, as it were, resolved them all into 
nothing, for want of an occasion to put them into execution), 
I was surprised, one morning early, with seeing no less than 
five canoes all on shore together on my side the island, and 
the people who belonged to them all landed, and out of my 
sight. The number of them broke all my measures; for see- 
ing so many, and knowing that they always came four or six, 
or sometimes more, in a boat, I could not tell what to think of 
it, or how to take my measures, to attack twenty or thirty 
men single-handed; so lay still in my castle, perplexed and 
discomforted: however, I put myself into all the same pos- 
tures for an attack that I had formerly provided, and was just 
ready for action, if anything had presented. Having waited a 
good while, listening to hear if they made any noise, at length, 
being very impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my ladder, 
and clambered up to the top of the hill, by my two stages, as 
usual; standing so, however, that my head did not appear 
above the hill, so that they could not perceive me by any means. 
Here I observed, by the help of my perspective glass, that they 
were no less than thirty in number; that they had a fire kindled, 
and that they had meat dressed. How they had cooked it I 
knew not, or what it was; but they were all dancing, in I know 
not how many barbarous gestures and figures, their own way, 
round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my per- 
spective, two miserable wretches dragged from the boats, 
where, it seems, they were laid by, and were now brought out 
for the slaughter. I perceived one of them immediately fall, 
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being knocked down, I suppose, with a club or wooden sword, 
for that was their way, and two or three others were at work 
immediately, cutting him open for their cookery, while the 
other victim was left standing by himself, till they should be 
ready for him. In that very moment, this poor wretch seeing 
himself a little at liberty, and unbound, nature inspired him 
with hopes of life, and he started away from them, and ran 
with incredible swiftness along the sands, directly towards me, 
I mean towards that part of the coast where my habitation was. 
I was dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, when I per- 
ceived him run my way, and especially when, as I thought, I 
saw him pursued by the whole body: and now I expected that 
part of my dream was coming to pass, and that he would cer- 
tainly take shelter in my grove; but I could not depend, by 
any means, upon my dream for the rest of it, viz., that the 
other savages would not pursue him thither, and find him there. 
However, I kept my station, and my spirits began to recover, 
when I found that there was not above three men that followed 
him; and still more was I encouraged when I found that he 
outstripped them exceedingly in running, and gained ground of 
them, so that if he could but hold it for half an hour, I saw 
easily he would fairly get away from them all. 

There was between them and my castle the creek, which I 
mentioned often in the first part of my story, where I landed 
my cargoes out of the ship; and this I saw plainly he must 
necessarily swim over, or the poor wretch would be taken there; 
but when the savage escaping came thither, he made nothing of 
it, though the tide was then up; but plunging in, swam through 
in about thirty strokes, or thereabouts, landed, and ran on with 
exceeding strength and swiftness. When the three persons 
came to the creek, I found that two of them could swim, but the 
third could not, and that, standing on the other side, he looked 
at the others, but went no farther, and soon after went softly 
back again; which, as it happened, was very well for him in 
the end. I observed, that the two who swam were yet more 
than twice as long swimming over the creek as the fellow was 
that fled from them. It came now very warmly upon my 
thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was the time to get 
me a servant, and perhaps a companion or assistant, and that 
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I was called plainly by Providence to save this poor creature’s 
life. I immediately ran down the ladders with all possible 
expedition, fetched my two guns, for they were both at the foot 
of the ladders, as I observed above, and getting up again, with 
the same haste, to the top of the hill, I crossed toward the sea, 
and having a very short cut, and all down hill, placed myself 
in the way between the pursuers and the pursued, hallooing 
aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was at first, perhaps, 
as much frightened at me as at them; but I beckoned with 
my hand to him to come back; and, in the meantime, I slowly 
advanced towards the two that followed: then rushing at once 
upon the foremost, I knocked him down with the stock of my 
piece. I was loath to fire, because I would not have the rest 
hear; though, at that distance, it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke too, they would not 
have easily known what to make of it. Having knocked this 
fellow down, the other who pursued him stopped, as if he had 
been frightened, and I advanced apace towards him; but as I 
came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, 
and was fitting it to shoot at me; so I was then necessitated to 
shoot at him first, which I did, and killed him at the first shot. 
The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though he saw both 
his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, yet was so frightened 
with the fire and noise of my piece, that he stood stock-still, and 
neither came forward nor went backward, though he seemed 
rather inclined still to fly than to come on. I hallooed again to 
him, and made signs to come forward, which he easily under- 
stood, and came a little way; then stopped again, and then a 
little farther, and stopped again; and I could then perceive 
that he stood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, and 
had just been to be killed, as his two enemies were. I beckoned 
to him again to come to me, and gave him all the signs of en- 
couragement that I could think of; and he came nearer and 
nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token of 
acknowledgment for saving his life. I smiled at him, and looked 
pleasantly, and beckoned to him to come still nearer: at length 
he came close to me; and then he kneeled down again, kissed 
the ground, and laid his head upon the ground, and taking me 
by the foot, set my foot upon his head: this, it seems, was in 
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token of swearing to be my slave forever. I took him up, and 
made much of him, and encouraged him all I could. But there 
was more work to do yet; for I perceived the savage whom I 
knocked down was not killed but stunned with the blow, and 
began to come to himself; so I pointed to him, and showed 
him the savage, that he was not dead: upon this he spoke 
some words to me, and though I could not understand them, 
yet I thought they were pleasant to hear; for they were the first 
sound of a man’s voice that I had heard, my own excepted, 
for above twenty-five years. But there was no time for such 
reflections now; the savage who was knocked down recovered 
himself so far as to sit up upon the ground, and I perceived that 
my savage began to be afraid; but when I saw that, I pre- 
sented my other piece at the man, as if I would shoot him: 
upon this my savage, for so I call him now, made a motion to 
me to lend him my sword which hung naked in a belt by my 
side, which I did. He no sooner had it, but he runs to his 
enemy, and, at one blow, cut off his head so cleverly, no exe- 
cutioner in Germany could have done it sooner or better; which 
I thought very strange for one who, I had reason to believe, 
never saw a sword in his life before, except their own wooden 
swords; however, it seems, as I learned afterwards, they make 
their wooden swords so sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so 
hard, that they will cut off heads even with them, aye and arms, 
and that at one blow too. When he had done this, he comes 
laughing to me, in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword 
again, and with abundance of gestures, which I did not under- 
stand, laid it down, with the head of the savage that he had 
killed, just before me. But that which astonished him most 
was to know how I killed the other Indian so far off: so point- 
ing to him, he made signs to me to let him go to him; so I bade 
him go, as well as I could. When he came to him, he stood 
like one amazed, looking at him, turning him first on one side, 
then on the other, looked at the wound the bullet had made, 
which, it seems, was just in his breast where it had made a hole, 
and no great quantity of blood had followed, but he had bled 
inwardly, for he was quite dead. He took up his bow and 
arrows, and came back; so I turned to go away, and beckoned 
him to follow me, making signs to him that more might come 
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after them. Upon this, he made signs to me that he should 
bury them with sand, that they might not be seen by the rest, 
if they followed; and so I made signs to him again to do so. 
He fell to work; and, in an instant, he had scraped a hole in 
the sand with his hands, big enough to bury the first in, and 
then dragged him into it, and covered him; and did so by the 
other also; I believe he had buried them both in a quarter of 
an hour. Then calling him away, I carried him, not to my 
castle, but quite away, to my cave, on the farther part of the 
island; so I did not let my dream come to pass in that part, 
viz., that he came into my grove for shelter. Here I gave him 
bread and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a draught of water, 
which I found he was indeed in great distress for, by his run- 
ning; and having refreshed him, I made signs for him to go 
and lie down to sleep, showing him a place where I had laid 
some rice straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep 
upon myself sometimes; so the poor creature lay down, and 
went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made, 
with straight, strong limbs, not too large, tall, and well-shaped, 
and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He had a 
very good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect; but 
seemed to have something very manly in his face; and yet he 
had all the sweetness and softness of an European in his coun- 
tenance too, especially when he smiled. His hair was long and 
black, not curled like wool; his forehead very high and large; 
and a great vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The 
color of his skin was not quite black, but very tawny; and yet 
not an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and 
Virginians, and other natives of America are, but of a bright 
kind of a dun olive-color, that had in it something very agree- 
able, though not very easy to describe. His face was round 
and plump; his nose small, not flat like the Negroes; a very 
good mouth, thin lips, and his fine teeth well set, and as white 
as ivory. 

After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half an 
hour he awoke again, and came out of the cave to me, for I 
had been milking my goats, which I had in the inclosure just 
by; when he espied me, he came running to me, laying himself 
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down-again upon the ground, with all the possible signs of an 
humble, thankful disposition, making a great many antic ges- 
tures to show it. At last, he lays his head flat upon the ground, 
close to my foot, and sets my foot upon his head, as he had done 
before; and after this made all the signs to me of subjection, 
servitude, and submission imaginable, to let me know he would 
serve me as long as he lived. I understood him in many things, 
and let him know I was very well pleased with him. In a 
little time I began to speak to him and teach him to speak to 
me; and, first, I let him know his name should be Fripay, 
which was the day I saved his life: I called him so for the 
memory of the time. I likewise taught him to say Master; and 
then let him know that was to be myname: I likewise taught him 
to say Yes and No, and to know the meaning of them. I gave 
him some milk in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink it 
before him, and sop my bread in it; and gave him a cake of 
bread to do the like, which he quickly complied with, and 
made signs that it was very good for him. I kept there with 
him all that night; but as soon as it was day, I beckoned to 
him to come with me, and let him know I would give him some 
clothes: at which he seemed very glad, for he was stark naked. 
As we went by the place where he had buried the two men, 
he pointed exactly to the place, and showed me the marks that 
he had made to find them again, making signs to me that we 
should dig them up again, and eat them. At this I appeared 
very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made as if I would 
vomit at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with my hand to him 
to come away, which he did immediately, with great submis- 
sion. I then led him up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies 
were gone; and pulling out my glass, I looked, and saw plainly 
the place where they had been, but no appearance of them or 
their canoes: so that it was plain that they were gone, and had 
left their two comrades behind them, without any search after 
them. 


(From ‘‘ JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR’’) 


MEMOIRS OF THE PLAGUE 


Bur I must go back again to the Beginning of this Surprizing 
Time, while the Fears of the People were young, they were en- 
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creas’d strangely by several odd Accidents, which put alto- 
gether, it was really a wonder the whole Body of the People 
did not rise as one Man, and abandon their Dwellings, leaving 
the Place as a Space of Ground designed by Heaven for an 
Akeldama, doom’d to be destroy’d from the Face of the Earth; 
and that all that would be found in it, would perish with it. I 
shall Name but a few of these Things; but sure they were so 
many, and so many Wizards and cunning People propagating 
them, that I have often wonder’d there was any, (Women es- 
pecially,) left behind. 

In the first Place, a blazing Star or Comet appear’d for several 
Months before the Plague, as there did the Year after another, a 
little before the Fire; the old Women, and the Phlegmatic Hy- 
pocondriac Part of the other Sex, who I could almost call old 
Women too, remark’d (especially afterward, tho’ not till both 
those Judgments were over), that those two Comets pass’d 
directly over the City, and that so very near the Houses, that it 
was plain, they imported something peculiar to the City alone; 
that the Comet before the Pestilence, was of a faint, dull, lan- 
guid Colour, and its Motion very heavy, solemn and slow: But 
that the Comet before the Fire, was bright and sparkling, or as 
others said, flaming, and its Motion swift and furious; and that 
accordingly, One foretold a heavy Judgment, slow but severe, 
terrible and frightful, as was the Plague; But the other foretold a 
Stroak, sudden, swift, and fiery as the Conflagration; nay, so 
particular some People were, that as they look’d upon that Comet 
preceding the Fire, they fancied that they not only saw it pass 
swiftly and fiercely, and cou’d perceive the Motion with their 
Eye, but even they heard it; that it made a rushing mighty 
Noise, fierce and terrible, tho’ at a distance, and but just 
perceivable. 

I saw both these Stars; and I must confess, had so much of 
the common Notion of such Things in my Head, that I was apt 
to look upon them, as the Forerunners and Warnings of Gods 
Judgments; and especially when after the Plague had followed 
the first, I yet saw another of the like kind; I could not but say, 
God had not yet sufficiently scourg’d the City. 

The Apprehensions of the People, were likewise strangely 
encreas’d by the Error of the Times; in which, I think, the 
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People, from what Principle I cannot imagine, were more ad- 
dicted to Prophesies, and Astrological Conjurations, Dreams, 
and old Wives Tales, than ever they were before or since: 
Whether this unhappy Temper was originally raised by the 
Follies of some People who got Money by it; that is to say, by 
printing Predictions, and Prognostications, I know not; but 
certain it is, Book’s frighted them terribly; such as Lilly’s 
Almanack, Gadbury’s Alogical Predictions; Poor Robin’s 
Almanack and the like; also several pretended religious Books; 
one entituled, ‘“‘Come out of her my People, least you be partaker 
of her Plagues;”’ another call’d, Fair Warning; another, Britains 
Remembrancer, and many such; all, or most Part of which, 
foretold directly or covertly the Ruin of the City: Nay, some 
were so Enthusiastically bold, as to run about the Streets, with 
their Oral Predictions, pretending they were sent to preach to the 
City; and One in particular, who, like Jonah to Nenevah, cry’d 
in the Streets, ‘Yet forty Days, and LONDON shall be de- 
stroy’d.” I will not be positive, whether he said yet forty Days, 
or yet a few Days. Another run about Naked, except a pair of 
Drawers about his Waist, crying Day and Night; like a Man 
that Josephus mentions, who cry’d, woe to Jerusalem! a little 
before the Destruction of that City: So this poor naked Creature 
cry’d, “O! the Great, and the Dreadful God!” and said no 
more, but repeated those Words continually, with a Voice and 
Countenance full of horror, a swift Pace, and no Body cou’d 
ever find him to stop, or rest, or take any Sustenance, at least, 
that ever I cou’d hear of. I met this poor Creature several 
Times in the Streets, and would have spoke to him, but he would 
not enter into Speech with me, or any one else; but held on his 
dismal Cries continually. 

These Things terrified the People to the last Degree; and 
especially when two or three Times, as I have mentioned 
already, they found one or two in the Bills, dead of the Plague 
at St. Giles. 

Next to these publick Things, were the Dreams of old Women: 
Or, I should say, the Interpretation of old Women upon other 
Peoples Dreams; and these put abundance of People even out 
of their Wits: Some heard Voices warning them to be gone, for 
that there would be such a Plague in London, so that the Living 
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would not be able to bury the Dead: Others saw Apparitions in 
the Air; and I must be allow’d to say ‘of both, I hope without 
breach of Charity, that they heard Voices that never spake, and 
saw Sights that never appear’d; but the Imagination of the 
People was really turn’d wayward and possess’d: And no 
Wonder, if they, who were poreing continually at the Clouds, 
saw Shapes and Figures, Representations and Appearances, 
which had nothing in them, but Air and Vapour. Here they 
told us, they saw a Flaming-Sword held in a Hand, coming out 
of a Cloud, with a Point hanging directly over the City. There 
they saw Herses, and Coffins in the Air, carrying to be buried. 
And there again, Heaps of dead Bodies lying unburied, and the 
like; just as the Imagination of the poor terrify’d People fur- 
nish’d them with Matter to work upon. 

T could fill this Account with the strange Relations, such People 
gave every Day, of what they had seen; and every one was so 
positive of their having seen, what they pretended to see, that 
there was no contradicting them, without Breach of Friendship, 
or being accounted rude and unmannerly on the one Hand, and 
prophane and impenetrable on the other. One time before the 
Plague was begun, (otherwise than as I have said in St. Giles’s,) I 
think it was in March, seeing a Crowd of People in the Street, 
I join’d with them to satisfy my Curiosity, and found them all 
staring up into the Air, to see what a Woman told them appeared 
plain to her, which was an Angel cloth’d in white, with a fiery 
Sword in his Hand, waving it, or brandishing it over his Head. 
She described every Part of the Figure to the Life; shew’d them 
the Motion, and the Form; and the poor People came into it 
so eagerly, and with so much Readiness; “YES, I see it all 
plainly,” says one. ‘“There’s the Sword as plain as can be.” 
Another saw the Angel. One saw his very Face, and cry’d out, 
What a glorious Creature he was! One saw one thing, and one 
another. I look’d as earnestly as the rest, but, perhaps, not 
with so much Willingness to be impos’d upon; and I said indeed, 
that I could see nothing, but a white Cloud, bright on one Side, 
by the shining of the Sun upon the other Part. The Woman 
endeavour’d to shew it me, but could not make me confess, that I 
saw it, which, indeed, if I had, I must have lied: But the Woman 
turning upon me, look’d in my Face, and fancied I laugh’d; 
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in which her Imagination deceiv’d her too; for I really did not 
laugh, but was very seriously reflecting how the poor People 
were terrify’d, by the force of their own Imagination. How- 
ever, she turned from me, call’d me prophane Fellow, and a 
Scoffer; told me, that it was a time of God’s Anger, and dread- 
ful Judgments were approaching; and that Despisers, such as I, 
should “ wonder and perish.” 

The People about her seem’d disgusted as well as she; and I 
found there was no persuading them, that I did not laugh at 
them; and that I should be rather mobb’d by them, than be 
able to undeceive them. So I left them; and this Appearance 
pass’d for as real, as the Blazing Star it self. 

Another Encounter I had in the open Day also: And this was 
in going thro’ a narrow Passage from Petty-France into Bishops- 
gate Church Yard, by a Row of Alms-Houses; there are two 
Church Yards to Bishopsgate Church, or Parish; one we go over 
to pass from the Place call’d Petty-France into Bishopsgate Street, 
coming out just by the Church Door, the other is on the side of 
the narrow Passage, where the Alms-Houses are on the left; and 
a Dwarf-wall with a Palisadoe on it, on the right Hand; and the 
City Wall on the other Side, more to the right. 

In this narrow Passage stands a Man looking thro’ between 
the Palisadoe’s into the Burying Place; and as many People as 
the Narrowness of the Passage would admit to stop, without hin- 
dring the Passage of others; and he was talking mighty eagerly 
to them, and pointing now to one Place, then to another, and 
affirming, that he saw a Ghost walking upon such a Grave Stone 
there; he describ’d the Shape, the Posture, and the Movement 
of it so exactly, that it was the greatest Matter of Amazement 
to him in the World, that every Body did not see it as well as he. 
On a sudden he would cry, ‘‘ There it is: Now it comes this 
Way:” Then, “’Tis turn’d back;”’ till at length he persuaded 
the People into so firm a Belief of it, that one fancied he saw it, 
and another fancied he saw it; and thus he came every Day mak- 
ing a strange Hubbub, considering it was in so narrow a Passage, 
till Bishopsgate Clock struck eleven; and then the Ghost would 
seem to start; and as if he were call’d away, disappear’d on a 
sudden. 

I look’d earnestly every way, and at the very Moment, that 
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this Man directed, but could not see the least Appearance of 
any thing; but so positive was this poof man, that he gave the 
People the Vapours in abundance, and sent them away trem- 
bling, and frighted; till at length, few People, that knew of it, 
car’d to go thro’ that Passage; and hardly any Body by Night, 
on any Account whatever. 

This Ghost, as the poor Man affirm’d, made Signs to the 
Houses, and to the Ground, and to the People, plainly intimat- 
ing, or else they so understanding it, that Abundance of the 
People, should come to be buried in that Church-Yard; as in- 
deed happen’d: But that he saw such Aspects, I must acknowl- 
edge, I never believ’d; nor could I see any thing of it my self, 
tho’ I look’d most earnestly to see it, if possible. 

I cannot omit a Subtilty of one of those Quack-operators, with 
which he gull’d the poor People to crowd about him, but did 
nothing for them without Money. He had, it seems, added to 
his Bills, which he gave about the Streets, this Advertisement 
in Capital Letters, (viz.) ““He gives Advice to the Poor for 
nothing.” 

Abundance of poor People came to him accordingly, to whom 
he made a great many fine Speeches; examin’d them of the State 
of their Health, and of the Constitution of their Bodies, and told 
them many good things for them to do, which were of no great 
Moment: But the Issue and Conclusion of all was, that he had 
a preparation, which if they took such a Quantity of, every 
Morning, he would pawn his Life, they should never have the 
Plague, no, tho’ they lived in the House with People that were 
infected: This made the People all resolve to have it; But then 
the Price of that was so much, I think ’twas half-a-Crown: 
But, Sir, says one poor Woman, I am a poor Alms-Woman, and 
am kept by the Parish, and your Bills say, you give the Poor your 
help for nothing. Ay, good Woman, says the Doctor, so I do, 
as I publish’d there. I give my Advice to the Poor for nothing ; 
but not my Physick. Alas, Sir! says she, that is a Snare laid for 
the Poor then; for you give them your Advice for nothing, that 
is to say, you advise them gratis, to buy your Physick for their 
Money; so does every Shop-keeper with his Wares. Here the 
Woman began to give him ill Words, and stood at his Door all 
that Day, telling her Tale to all the People that came, till the 
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Doctor finding she turn’d away his Customers; was oblig’d to 
call her up Stairs again, and give her his Box of Physick for 
nothing, which, perhaps too was good for nothing when she had it. 

Before People came to right Notions of the Infection, and of 
infecting one another, People were only shye of those that were 
really sick, a Man with a Cap upon his Head, or with Cloths 
round his Neck, which was the Case of those that had Swellings 
there; such was indeed frightful: But when we saw a Gentle- 
man dress’d, with his Band on and his Gloves in his Hand, his 
Hat upon his Head, and his Hair comb’d, of such we had not 
the least Apprehensions: and People converse a great while 
freely, especially with their Neighbours and such as they knew. 
But when the Physicians assured us, that the Danger was as 
well from the Sound, that is the seemingly sound, as the Sick; 
and that those People, who thought themselves entirely free, 
were oftentimes the most fatal; and that it came to be generally 
understood, that People were sensible of it, and the reason of 
it: Then I say they began to be jealous of every Body, and a 
vast Number of People lock’d themselves up, so as not to come 
abroad into any Company at all, nor suffer any, that had been 
abroad in promiscuous Company, to come into their Houses, or 
near them; at least not so near them, as to be within the Reach 
of their Breath, or of any Smell from them; and when they 
were obliged to converse at a Distance with Strangers, they 
would always have Preservatives in their Mouths, and about 
their Cloths to repell and keep off the Infection. 

It must be acknowledg’d, that when People began to use 
these Cautions, they were less exposed to Danger, and the In- 
fection did not break into such Houses so furiously as it did 
into others before, and thousands of Families were preserved, 
speaking with due Reserve to the Direction of Divine Provi- 
dence, by that Means. 

But it was impossible to beat any thing into the Heads of 
the Poor, they went on with the usual Impetuosity of their 
Tempers, full of Outcries and Lamentations when taken, but 
madly careless of themselves, Fool-hardy and obstinate, while 
they were well: Where they could get Employment they push’d 
into any kind of Business, the most dangerous and the most 
liable to Infection; and if they were spoken to, their Answer 
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would be, I must trust to God for that; if I am taken, then I 
am provided for, and there is an End of me, and the like: Or 
Tuus, Why, What must I do? I can’t starve, I had as good 
have the Plague as perish for want. I have no Work, what 
could I do? I must do this or beg: Suppose it was burying the 
dead, or attending the sick, or watching infected Houses, which 
were all terrible Hazards, but their Tale was generally the same. 
It is true Necessity was a very justifiable warrantable Plea, and 
nothing could be better; but their way of Talk was much the 
same, where the Necessities were not the same: This adven- 
turous Conduct of the Poor was that which brought the Plague 
among them in a most furious manner, and this join’d to the 
Distress of their Circumstances, when taken, was the reason why 
they died so by Heaps; for I cannot say, I could observe one 
jot of better Husbandry among them, I mean the labouring 
Poor, while they were well and getting Money, than there was 
before, but as lavish, as extravagant, and as thoughtless for to 
Morrow as ever; so that when they came to be taken sick, 
they were immediately in the utmost Distress as well for want, 
as for Sickness, as well for lack of Food, as lack of Health. 


DEMOSTHENES 


DEMOSTHENES, the greatest of Greek orators. Born about 384 B.c.; 
died by suicide on the island of Calauria, 322 B.c. His ‘“‘Olynthiacs” and 
“Philippics” are of world-wide fame. His celebrated oration ‘On the 
Crown” is regarded as the most eloquent speech of all that have come down 
to us from antiquity. It certainly has never been surpassed. The career 
of Demosthenes is a notable example of triumphant success and perfect 
mastery of his profession, achieved in spite of many physical infirmities. 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC 


Hap the question for debate been anything new, Athenians, 
I should have waited till most of the usual speakers had 
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been heard; if any of their counsels had been to my liking, 
I had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own. 
But as the subject of discussion is one upon which they have 
spoken oft before, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am 
entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised prop- 
erly in time past, there would be no necessity for deliberating 
now. 

First I say, you must not despond, Athenians, under your 
present circumstances, wretched as they are; for that which 
is worst in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean? That your affairs are amiss, men of Athens, 
because you do nothing which is needful; if, notwithstanding 
you performed your duties, it were the same, there would be 
no hope of amendment. 

Consider next, what you know by report, and men of expe- 
rience remember; how vast a power the Lacedemonians had 
not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 
the dignity of Athens, and undertook the war against them 
for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention this? To show 
and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, if you take pre- 
caution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negligent, goes as 
you desire. Take for examples the strength of the Lace- 
demonians then, which you overcame by attention to your 
duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which through 
neglect of our interests we are confounded. But if any among 
you, Athenians, deem Philip hard to be conquered, looking 
at the magnitude of his existing power, and the loss by us 
of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, but should reflect, 
that once we held Pydna and Potidea and Methone and all 
the region round about as our own, and many of the nations 
now leagued with him were independent and free, and _pre- 
ferred our friendship to his. Had Philip then taken it into his 
head that it was difficult to contend with Athens, when she 
had so many fortresses to infest his country, and he was desti- 
tute of allies, nothing that he has accomplished would he have 
undertaken, and never would he have acquired so large a 
dominion. But he saw well, Athenians, that all these places 
are the open prizes of war, that the possessions of the absent 
naturally belong to the present, those of the remiss to them 
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that will venture and toil. Acting on such principle, he has 
won everything and keeps it, either by way of conquest, or by 
friendly attachment and alliance; for all men will side with 
and respect those whom they see prepared and willing to 
make proper exertion. If you, Athenians, will adopt this 
principle now, though you did not before, and every man, 
where he can and ought to give his service to the state, be 
ready to give it without excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the 
able-bodied to enlist; in a word, plainly, if you will become 
your own masters, and cease each expecting to do nothing 
himself, while his neighbor does everything for him, you shall 
then with heaven’s permission recover your own, and get back 
what has been frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not 
imagine that his empire is everlastingly secured to him as a 
god. ‘There are who hate and fear and envy him, Athenians, 
even among those that seem most friendly; and all feelings 
that are in other men, belong, we may assume, to his con- 
federates. But now they are all cowed, having no refuge 
through your tardiness and indolence, which I say you must 
abandon forthwith. For you see, Athenians, the case, to what 
pitch of arrogance the man has advanced, who leaves you not 
even the choice of action or inaction, but threatens and uses 
(they say) outrageous language, and, unable to rest in posses- 
sion of his conquests, continually widens their circle and, 
whilst we dally and delay, throws his net all around us. When 
then, Athenians, when will ye act as becomes you? In what 
event? In that of necessity, I suppose. And how should we 
regard the events happening now? Methinks, to freemen the 
strongest necessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell 
me, do ye like walking about and asking one another: — is 
there any news? Why, could there be greater news than a 
man of Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the affairs 
of Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but he is sick. And what 
matters it to you? Should anything befall this man, you will 
soon create another Philip, if you attend to business thus. For 
even he has been exalted not so much by his own strength, as 
by our negligence. And again; should anything happen to 
him; should fortune, which still takes better care of us than we 
of ourselves, be good enough to accomplish this; observe that, 
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being on the spot, you would step in while things were in con- 
fusion, and manage them as you pleased; but as you now are, 
though occasion offered Amphipolis, you would not be in a 
position to accept it, with neither forces nor counsels at hand. 

However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied, I 
say no more. 

As to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
from your difficulties, the amount, the supplies of money, 
the best and speediest method (in my judgment) of providing 
all the necessaries, I shall endeavor to inform you forthwith, 
making only one request, men of Athens. When you have 
heard all, determine; prejudge not before. And let none 
think I delay our operations, because I recommend an entirely 
new force. Not those that cry, quickly! to-day! speak most 
to the purpose (for what has already happened we shall not 
be able to prevent by our present armament); but he that 
shows what and how great and whence procured must be the 
force capable of enduring, till either we have advisedly termi- 
nated the war, or overcome our enemies: for so shall we 
escape annoyance in future. This I think I am able to show, 
without offense to any other man who has a plan to offer. 
My promise indeed is large; it shall be tested by the perform- 
ance; and you shall be my judges. 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- 
ships, and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, to 
embark and sail. I require also an equipment of transports 
for half the cavalry and sufficient boats. This we must have 
ready against his sudden marches from his own country to 
Thermopylae, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere he 
likes. For he should entertain the belief that possibly you 
may rouse from this over-carelessness, and start off, as you 
did to Euboea, and formerly (they say) to Haliartus, and very 
lately to Thermopyle. And although you should not pursue 
just the course I would advise, it is no slight matter that 
Philip, knowing you to be in readiness — know it he will for 
certain; there are too many among our own people who re- 
port everything to him — may either keep quiet from appre- 
hension, or, not heeding your arrangements, be taken off his 
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guard, there being nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give 
you a chance, to attack his territories: Such an armament, 
I say, ought instantly to be agreed upon and provided. But 
besides, men of Athens, you should keep in hand some force, 
that will incessantly make war and annoy him: none of your 
ten or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on paper, 
but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether you ap- 
point one or more generals, or this or that man or any other, 
shall obey and follow him. Subsistence too I require for it. 
What the force shall be, how large, from what source main- 
tained, how rendered efficient, I will show you, stating every 
particular. Mercenaries I recommend — and beware of doing 
what has often been injurious — thinking all measures below 
the occasion, adopting the strongest in your decrees, you fail to 
accomplish the least — rather, I say, perform and procure a 
little, add to it afterwards, if it prove insufficient. I advise 
then two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to be Athe- 
nians, of whatever age you think right, serving a limited time, 
not long, but such time as you think right, so as to relieve 
one another: the rest should be mercenaries. And with them 
two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like the foot, on 
the same terms of service; and transports for them. Well; 
what besides? Ten swift galleys: for, as Philip has a navy, 
we must have swift galleys also, to convoy our power. How 
shall subsistence for these troops be provided? I will state 
and explain; but first let me tell you why I consider a force 
of this amount sufficient, and why I wish the men to be citizens. 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for us 
now to raise an army capable of meeting him in the field: 
we must plunder and adopt such kind of warfare at first: 
our force, therefore, must not be over large (for there is not 
pay or subsistence), nor altogether mean. Citizens I wish to 
attend and go on board, because I hear that formerly the 
state maintained mercenary troops at Corinth, commanded 
by Polystratus and Iphicrates and Chabrias and some others, 
and that you served with them yourselves; and I am told 
that these mercenaries fighting by your side and you by theirs 
defeated the Lacedemonians. But ever since your hirelings 
have served by themselves, they have been vanquishing your 
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friends. and allies, while your enemies have become unduly 
great. Just glancing at the war of our state, they go off to 
Artabazus or anywhere rather, and the general follows, natu- 
rally; for it is impossible to command without giving pay. 
What therefore ask I? To remove the excuses both of gen- 
eral and soldiers, by supplying pay, and attaching native sol- 
diers, as inspectors of the general’s conduct. The way we 
manage things now is a mockery. For if you were asked: Are 
you at peace, Athenians? No, indeed, you would say; we 
are at war with Philip. Did you not choose from yourselves 
ten captains and generals, and also captains and two generals 
of horse? How are they employed? Except one man, whom 
you commission on service abroad, the rest conduct your pro- 
cessions with the sacrifices. Like puppet-makers, you elect 
your infantry and cavalry officers for the market-place, not for 
war. Consider, Athenians; should there not be native cap- 
tains, a native general of horse, your own commanders, that 
the force might really be the state’s? Or should your general 
of horse sail to Lemnos, while Menelaus commands the cavalry 
fighting for your possessions? I speak not as objecting to the 
man, but he ought to be elected by you, whoever the person 
be. 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but wish 
principally to hear about the supplies, what they must be and 
whence procured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, then, for 
maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come to ninety 
talents and a little more: for ten swift galleys forty talents, 
twenty minas a month to every ship; for two thousand sol- 
diers forty more, that each soldier may receive for rations 
ten drachms a month; and for two hundred horsemen, each 
receiving thirty drachms a month, twelve talents. Should 
any one think rations for the men a small provision, he 
judges erroneously. Furnish that, and I am sure the army 
itself will, without injuring any Greek or ally, procure every- 
thing else from the war, so as to make out their full pay. I 
am ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, and submit to any- 
thing, if this be not so. Now for the ways and means of the 
supply, which I demand from you. 
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[Statement of ways and means.] 


This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When you vote upon the resolutions, pass what you approve, 
that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and letters 
but by action also. 

I think it will assist your deliberations about the war and the 
whole arrangements, to regard the position, Athenians, of the 
hostile country, and consider that Philip by the winds and 
seasons of the year gets the start in most of his operations, 
watching for the trade-winds or the winter to commence them, 
when we are unable (he thinks) to reach the spot. On this 
account, we must carry on the war not with hasty levies (or 
we shall be too late for everything), but with a permanent 
force and power. You may use as winter quarters for your 
troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, and the islands in 
that neighborhood, which have harbors and corn and _ all 
necessaries for an army. In the season of the year, when it is 
easy to put ashore and there is no danger from the winds, 
they will easily take their station off the coast itself and at the 
entrances of the seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the commander ap- 
pointed by you will determine as occasion requires. What 
you must find, is stated in my bill. If, men of Athens, you 
will furnish the supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, will 
oblige the entire force by law to remain in the service, and, 
while you become your own paymasters and commissaries, 
demand from your general an account of his conduct, you 
will cease to be always discussing the same questions without 
forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, not 
only will you cut off his greatest revenue.— What is this? 
He maintains war against you through the resources of your 
allies, by his piracies on their navigation.— But what next? 
You will be out of the reach of injury yourselves: he will 
not do as in time past, when falling upon Lemnos and Im- 
brus he carried off your citizens captive, seizing the vessels at 
Gerestus he levied an incalculable sum, and lastly, made a 
descent at Marathon and carried off the sacred galley from 
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our coast, and you could neither prevent these things nor send 
succors by the appointed time. But how is it, think you, 
Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dionysian festivals take 
place always at the appointed time, whether expert or un- 
qualified persons be chosen to conduct either of them, whereon 
you expend larger sums than upon any armament, and which 
are more numerously attended and magnificent than almost 
anything in the world; whilst all your armaments are after the 
time, as that to Methone, to Pagasz, to Potidea? Because 
in the former case everything is ordered by law, and each of 
you knows long beforehand who is the choir-master of his 
tribe, who the gymnastic master, when, from whom, and what 
he is to receive, and what to do. Nothing there is left unas- 
certained or undefined: whereas in the business of war and 
its preparations all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. There- 
fore, no sooner have we heard anything, than we appoint ship- 
captains, dispute with them on the exchanges, and consider 
about ways and means; then it is resolved that resident aliens 
and householders shall embark, then to put yourselves on 
board instead; but during these delays the objects of our ex- 
pedition are lost; for the time of action we waste in prepara- 
tion, and favorable moments wait not our evasions and delays. 
The forces that we imagine we possess in the meantime, are 
found, when the crisis comes, utterly insufficient. And Philip 
has arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send the follow- 
ing letter to the Eubceans : — 


[The letter is read.] 


Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, un- 
happily true; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if what 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offense, one could pass 
over in reality, it is right to humor the audience: but if gra- 
ciousness of speech, where it is out of place, does harm in action, 
shameful is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and by putting 
off everything unpleasant to miss the time for all operations, 
and be unable even to understand, that skilful makers of war 
should not follow circumstances, but be in advance of them; 
that just as a general may be expected to lead his armies, so 
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are men of prudent counsel to guide circumstances, in order 
that their resolutions may be accomplished, not their motions 
determined by the event. Yet you, Athenians, with larger 
means than any people, — ships, infantry, cavalry, and reve- 
nue — have never up to this day made proper use of any of 
them; and your war with Philip differs in no respect from the 
boxing of barbarians. For among them the party struck feels 
always for the blow; strike him somewhere else, there go his 
hands again; ward or look in the face he cannot nor will. So 
you, if you hear of Philip in the Chersonese, vote to send 
relief there, if at Thermopyle the same; if anywhere else, 
you run after his heels up and down, and are commanded by 
him; no plan have you devised for the war, no circumstance 
do you see beforehand, only when you learn that something 
is done, or about to be done. Formerly perhaps this was al- 
lowable: now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. 
And it seems, men of Athens, as if some god, ashamed for us at 
our proceedings, has put this activity into Philip. For had he 
been willing to remain quiet in possession of his conquests 
and prizes, and attempted nothing further, some of you, I 
think, would be satisfied with a state of things, which brands 
our nation with the shame of cowardice and the foulest dis- 
grace. But by continually encroaching and grasping after 
more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not altogether 
despaired. I marvel, indeed, that none of you, Athenians, 
notices with concern and anger, that the beginning of this war 
was to chastise Philip, the end is to protect ourselves against 
his attacks. One thing is clear: he will not stop, unless some 
one oppose him. And shall we wait for this? And if you 
despatch empty galleys and hopes from this or that person, 
think ye all is well? Shall we not embark? Shall we not sail 
with at least a part of our national forces, now though not 
before? Shall we not make a descent upon his coast? Where, 
‘then, shall we land? some one asks. The war itself, men of 
Athens, will discover the rotten parts of his empire, if we make 
a trial; but if we sit at home, hearing the orators accuse and 
malign one another, no good can ever be achieved. Methinks, 
where a portion of our citizens, though not all, are commissioned 
with the rest, Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids the struggle: 
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but where you send out a general and an empty decree and 
hopes from the hustings, nothing that you desire is done; your 
enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an arma- 
ment. For it is impossible, — aye, impossible, for one man to 
execute all your wishes: to promise, and assert, and accuse 
this or that person, is possible; but so your affairs are ruined. 
The general commands wretched unpaid hirelings; here are 
persons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; you 
vote at random from what you hear: what then can be ex- 
pected ? 

How is this to cease, Athenians? When you make the same 
persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general’s conduct, and 
judges when they return home at his audit; so that you may 
not only hear of your own affairs, but be present to see them. 
So disgraceful is our condition now, that every general is twice 
or thrice tried before you for his life, though none dares even 
once to hazard his life against the enemy: they prefer the 
death of kidnappers and thieves to that which becomes them; 
for it is a malefactor’s part to die by sentence of the law, 
a general’s to die in battle. Among ourselves, some go 
about and say that Philip is concerting with the Lacede- 
monians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution of re- 
publics; some, that he has sent envoys to the king; others, 
that he is fortifying cities in Illyria: so we wander about, each 
inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, by the gods I 
believe, that Philip is intoxicated with the magnitude of his 
exploits, and has many such dreams in his imagination, seeing 
the absence of opponents, and elated by success; but most 
certainly he has no such plan of action, as to let the silliest 
people among us know what his intentions are; for the silliest 
are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss such talk, and re- 
member only that Philip is an enemy, who robs us of our own 
and has long insulted us; that wherever we have expected aid 
from any quarter, it has been found hostile, and that the future 
depends on ourselves, and unless we are willing to fight him 
there, we shall perhaps be compelled to fight here. This let 
us remember, and then we shall have determined wisely, and 
have done with idle conjectures. You need not pry into the 
future, but assure yourselves it will be disastrous, unless 
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you attend to your duty, and are willing to act as becomes 
you. 

As for me, never before have I courted favor, by speaking 
what I am not convinced is for your good, and now I have 
spoken my whole mind frankly and unreservedly. I could 
have wished, knowing the advantage of good counsel to you, 
I were equally certain of its advantage to the counselor: so 
should I have spoken with more satisfaction. Now, with an 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. 
I trust only, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevail. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Tuomas De Quincey. Born in Manchester, England, August 15, 1785; 
died December 8, 1859. His works include: “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” “Letters to a Young Man Whose Education has been 
Neglected,” “Logic of Political Economy,” ‘Flight of the Tartars,” 
“Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth.” 

In early life he endured privations which, he claimed, brought on the 
suffering that led him to take opium, although the drug probably served 
him also as a mental stimulant. He maintained himself by his pen, and 
associated with Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, and other men of 
letters. De Quincey was a most voluminous writer upon a great variety 
of historical, literary, and miscellaneous topics. His style is renowned for 
the use of pure and elegant English. His works were first gathered by 
James T. Fields of Boston, and issued in eleven volumes. 


(From ‘‘CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPiuM-EATER’’) 
THE DREAMS 


I now pass to the history and journal of what took place in my 
dreams; for these were the immediate and proximate cause of 
my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any important change going on in this 
part of my physical economy, was from the reawaking of a state 
of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of irritabil- 
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ity. I-know not whether my reader is aware that many children, 
perhaps most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the 
darkness, all sorts of phantoms; in some that power is simply a 
mechanic affection of the eye; others have a voluntary or semi- 
voluntary power to dismiss or summon them; or, as a child 
once said to me when I questioned him on this matter, “I can 
tell them to go, and they go; but sometimes they come when I 
don’t tell them to come.’”’ Whereupon I told him that he had 
almost as unlimited a command over apparitions as a Roman 
centurion over his soldiers. In the middle of 1817, I think it 
was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me: at 
night, when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along 
in mournful pomp; friezes of never ending stories, that to my 
feelings were as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn 
from times before Cidipus or Priam, before Tyre, before Mem- 
phis. And, at the same time, a corresponding change took 
place in my dreams; a theater seemed suddenly opened and 
lighted up within my brain, which presented, nightly, spectacles 
of more than earthly splendor. And the four following facts 
may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time: — 

I. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sympathy 
seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states of 
the brain in one point, — that whatsoever I happened to call up 
and to trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness was very apt to 
transfer itself to my dreams; so that I feared to exercise this 
faculty; for, as Midas turned all things to gold, that yet baffled 
his hopes and defrauded his human desires, so whatsoever things 
capable of being visually represented I did but think of in the 
darkness, immediately shaped themselves into phantoms of the 
eye; and, by a process apparently no less inevitable, when thus 
once traced in faint and visionary colors, like writings in sympa- 
thetic ink, they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my 
dreams, into insufferable splendor that fretted my heart. 

II. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were ac- 
companied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, 
such as are wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every 
night to descend, not metaphorically, but literally to descend, 
into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, from 
which it seemed hopeless that I could ever reascend. Nor did 
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I, by waking, feel that I had reascended. This I do not 
dwell upon; because the state of gloom which attended these 
gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of 
some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached by words. 

III. The sense of space, and in the end the sense of time, 
were both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, etc., 
were exhibited in proportions so vast, as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to an 
extent of unutterable infinity. This, however, did not disturb 
me so much as the vast expansion of time; I sometimes 
seemed to have lived for seventy or one hundred years in one 
night; nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a mil- 
lennium passed in that time, or, however, of a duration far 
beyond the limits of any human experience. 

IV. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes 
of later years, were often revived: I could not be said to recol- 
lect them; for if I had been told of them when waking, I 
should not have been able to acknowledge them as parts of my 
past experience. But placed as they were before me, in 
dreams like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent cir- 
cumstances and accompanying feelings, I recognized them 
instantaneously. I was once told by a near relative of mine, 
that having in her childhood fallen into a river, and being on 
the very verge of death but for the critical assistance which 
reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, in its minut- 
est incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mir- 
ror; and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for com- 
prehending the whole and every part. This, from some opium 
experiences of mine, I can believe; I have, indeed, seen the 
same thing asserted twice in modern books, and accompanied 
by a remark which I am convinced is true, viz., that the dread 
book of account, which the scriptures speak of is, in fact, the 
mind itself of each individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, 
that there is no such thing as forgetting possible to the mind; 
a thousand accidents may and will interpose a veil between 
our present consciousness and the secret inscriptions on the 
mind; accidents of the same sort will also rend away this veil; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains 
forever; just as the stars seem to withdraw before the com- 
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mon light of day, whereas in fact we all know that it is the 
light which is drawn over them as a veil; and that they are 
waiting to be revealed, when the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn. 

In the early stage of my malady, the splendors of my dreams 
were indeed chiefly architectural; and I beheld such pomp of 
cities and palaces as was never yet beheld by the waking eye, 
unless in the clouds. From a great modern poet I cite the 
part of a passage which describes, as an appearance actually 
beheld in the clouds, what in many of its circumstances I saw 
frequently in sleep: — 


“The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor — without end! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond, and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed; their towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars — illumination of all gems! 
By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified; on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapors had receded — taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky, etc.” 


The sublime circumstance, — ‘‘battlements that on their 
restless fronts bore stars,” — might have been copied from my 
architectural dreams, for it often occurred. We hear it re- 
ported of Dryden, and of Fuseli in modern times, that they 
thought proper to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining splen- 
did dreams: how much better for such a purpose to have 
eaten opium, which yet I do not remember that any poet is 
recorded to have done, except the dramatist Shadwell; and in 
ancient days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to have known 
the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes, and silvery 
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expanses of water: these haunted me so much, that I feared 
(though possibly it will appear ludicrous to a medical man) 
that some dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus 
be making itself (to use a metaphysical word) objective, and 
the sentient organ project itself as its own object. For two 
months I suffered greatly in my head, — a part of my bodily 
structure which had hitherto been so clear from all touch or 
taint of weakness (physically, I mean) that I used to say of it, 
as the last Lord Orford said of his stomach, that it seemed 
likely to survive the rest of my person. ‘Till now I had never 
felt a headache even, or any the slightest pain, except rheu- 
matic pains caused by my own folly. However, I got over this 
attack, though it must have been verging on something very 
dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character, — from translu- 
cent lakes, shining like mirrors, they now became seas and 
oceans. And now came a tremendous change, which, unfold- 
ing itself slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised 
an abiding torment; and, in fact, it never left me until the 
winding up of my case. Hitherto the human face had often 
mixed in my dreams, but not despotically, nor with any special 
power of tormenting. But now that which I have called the 
tyranny of the human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps 
some part of my London life might be answerable for this. 
Be that as it may, now it was that upon the rocking waters of 
the ocean the human face began to appear; the sea appeared 
paved with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens; faces, 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by thou- 
sands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries: my agitation 
was infinite, my mind tossed, and surged with the ocean. 

May, 1818.— The Malay had been a fearful enemy for 
months. I have been every night, through his means, trans- 
ported into Asiatic scenes. I know not whether others share 
in my feelings on this point; but I have often thought that if 
I were compelled to forego England, and to live in China, and 
among Chinese manners and modes of life and scenery, I 
should go mad. The causes of my horror lie deep, and some 
of them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in gen- 
eral, is the seat of awful images and associations. As the 
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cradle of the human race, it would alone have a dim and rev- 
erential feeling connected with it. But there are other rea- 
sons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and capri- 
cious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, 
affect him in the way that he is affected by the ancient, monu- 
mental, cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, etc. The 
mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, 
modes of faith, etc., is so impressive, that to me the vast age 
of the race and name overpowers the sense of youth in the 
individual. A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not bred in any 
knowledge of such institutions, cannot but shudder at the 
mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed apart, and refused 
to mix, through such immemorial tracts of time; nor can any 
man fail to be awed by the names of the Ganges, or the Eu- 
phrates. It contributes much to these feelings, that Southern 
Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the part of the 
earth most swarming with human life, the great officina 
gentium. Man is a weed in those regions. The vast empires, 
also, into which the enormous population of Asia has always 
been cast, give a further sublimity to the feelings associated 
with all oriental names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in common with the rest of Southern Asia, I am 
terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, and the barrier 
of utter abhorrence, and want of sympathy, placed between us 
by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I could sooner live 
with lunatics, or brute animals. All this, and much more than 
I can say, or have time to say, the reader must enter into, 
before he can comprehend the unimaginable horror which 
these dreams of oriental imagery, and mythological tortures, 
impressed upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical 
heat and vertical sunlights, I brought together all creatures, 
birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appear- 
ances, that are found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
them together in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, 
I soon brought Egypt and all her gods under the same law. I 
was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by mon- 
keys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and 
was fixed, for centuries, at the summit, or in secret rooms: 
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I was the idol; I was the priest; I was worshiped; I was 
sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama through all the 
forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me; Seeva laid wait for me. I 
came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was 
buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal 
pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles; 
and laid, confounded with all unutterable slimy things, amongst 
reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my oriental 
dreams, which always filled me with such amazement at the 
monstrous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, for a while, 
in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later, came a reflux of feel- 
ing that swallowed up the astonishment, and left me, not so 
much in terror, as in hatred and abomination of what I saw. 
Over every form, and threat, and punishment, and dim, sight- 
less incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that 
drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into these dreams 
only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any circum- 
stances of physical horror entered. All before had been moral 
and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were ugly 
birds, or snakes, or crocodiles, especially the last. The cursed 
crocodile became to me the object of more horror than almost 
all the rest. I was compelled to live with him; and (as was 
always the case almost in my dreams) for centuries. I escaped 
sometimes, and found myself in Chinese houses with cane tables, 
etc. All the feet of the tables, sofas, etc., soon became instinct 
with life: the abominable head of the crocodile, and his leering 
eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions; 
and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so often did this 
hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many times the very 
same dream was broken up in the very same way: I heard 
gentle voices speaking to me (I hear everything when I am 
sleeping), and instantly I awoke: it was broad noon, and my 
children were standing, hand in hand, at my bedside; come 
to show me their colored shoes, or new frocks, or to let me 
see them dressed for going out. I protest that so awful was 
the transition from the damned crocodile, and the other un- 
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utterable monsters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight of 
innocent human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty 
and sudden revulsion of mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, 
as I kissed their faces. 

June, 1819. —I1 have had occasion to remark, at various 
periods of my life, that the deaths of those whom we love, and, 
indeed, the contemplation of death generally, is (ceteris pari- 
bus) more affecting in summer than in any other season of the 
year. And the reasons are these three, I think: first, that the 
visible heavens in summer appear far higher, more distant, and 
(if such a solecism may be excused) more infinite; the clouds 
by which chiefly the eye expounds the distance of the blue 
pavilion stretched over our heads, are in summer more volumi- 
nous, massed, and accumulated in far grander and more tower- 
ing piles: secondly, the light and the appearances of the de- 
clining and the setting sun are much more fitted to be types and 
characters of the infinite: and, thirdly (which is the main 
reason), the exuberant and riotous prodigality of life naturally 
forces the mind more powerfully upon the antagonist thought 
of death, and the wintry sterility of the grave. For it may be 
observed, generally, that wherever two thoughts stand related 
to each other by a law of antagonism, and exist, as it were, by 
mutual repulsion, they are apt to suggest each other. On these 
accounts it is that I find it impossible to banish the thought 
of death when I am walking alone in the endless days of sum- 
mer; and any particular death, if not more affecting, at least 
haunts my mind more obstinately and besiegingly in that 
season. Perhaps this cause, and a slight incident which I 
omit, might have been the immediate occasions of the following 
dream, to which, however, a predisposition must always have 
existed in my mind; but having been once roused, it never 
left me, and split into a thousand fantastic varieties, which 
often suddenly reunited, and composed again the original 
dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that it was 
Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. I was 
standing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cottage. 
Right before me lay the very scene which could really be com- 
manded from that situation, but exalted, as was usual, and 
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solemnized by the power of dreams. There were the same 
mountains, and the same lovely valley at their feet; but the 
mountains were raised to more than Alpine height, and there 
was interspace far larger between them of meadows and forest 
lawns; the hedges were rich with white roses; and no living 
creature was to be seen, excepting that in the green church- 
yard there were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the verdant 
graves, and particularly round about the grave of a child whom 
I had tenderly loved, just as I had really beheld them, a little 
before sunrise in the same summer, when that child died. I 
gazed upon the well-known scene, and I said aloud (as I thought) 
to myself, “It yet wants much of sunrise; and it is Easter 
Sunday; and that is the day on which they celebrate the first 
fruits of resurrection. I will walk abroad; old griefs shall be 
forgotten to-day; for the air is cool and still, and the hills are 
high, and stretch away to heaven; and the forest-glades are as 
quiet as the churchyard; and with the dew I can wash the 
fever from my forehead, and then I shall be unhappy no longer.” 
And I turned, as if to open my garden gate; and immediately 
I saw upon the left a scene far different; but which yet the 
power of dreams had reconciled into harmony with the other. 
The scene was an oriental one; and there also it was Easter 
Sunday, and very early in the morning. And at a vast dis- 
tance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and 
cupolas of a great city — an image or faint abstraction, caught 
perhaps in childhood from some picture of Jerusalem. And 
not a bow-shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded by Judean 
palms, there sat a woman; and I looked, and it was — Ann! 
She fixed her eyes upon me earnestly; and I said to her at 
length, ‘“‘So, then, I have found you at last.” I waited; but 
she answered me not a word. Her face was the same as when 
I saw it last, and yet again how different! Seventeen years ago, 
when the lamplight fell upon her face, as for the last time I 
kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted), her 
eyes were streaming with tears; her tears were now wiped 
away; she seemed more beautiful than she was at that time, 
but in all other points the same, and not older. Her looks 
were tranquil, but with unusual solemnity of expression; and 
I now gazed upon her with some awe, but suddenly her coun- 
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tenance grew dim, and, turning to the mountains, I perceived 
vapors rolling between us; in a moment, all had vanished; 
thick darkness came on; and in the twinkling of an eye I was 
far away from mountains, and by lamplight in Oxford Street, 
walking again with Ann — just as we walked seventeen years 
before, when we were both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, from 
1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often 
heard in dreams — a music of preparation and of awakening 
suspense; a music like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, 
and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march, of in- 
finite cavalcades filing off, and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis and 
of final hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and laboring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I 
knew not where — somehow, I knew not how — by some be- 
ings, I knew not whom — a battle, a strife, an agony, was con- 
ducting, — was evolving like a great drama, or piece of music; 
with which my sympathy was the more insupportable from my 
confusion as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible 
issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement), had the power, and yet 
had not the power, to decide it. I had the power, if I could 
raise myself, to will it; and yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt. “Deeper than ever plummet sounded,” I 
lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier cause than 
ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro; trepidations 
of innumerable fugitives. I knew not whether from the good 
cause or the bad; darkness and lights; tempest and human 
faces; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female 
forms, and the features that were worth all the world to me, 
and but a moment allowed, — and clasped hands, and heart- 
breaking partings, and then — everlasting farewells! and, with 
a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound was 
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reverberated — everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again 
reverberated — everlasting farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — “I will sleep no 
more !”’ 


OUR LADIES OF SORROW 


“THESE ladies,” said I softly to myself, on seeing the minis- 
ters with whom Levana was conversing, ‘“‘these are the Sor- 
rows; and they are three in number, as the Graces are three, 
who dress man’s life with beauty; the Parce are three, who 
weave the dark arras of man’s life in their mysterious loom 
always with colors sad in part, sometimes angry with tragic 
crimson and black; the Furies are three, who visit with retri- 
butions called from the other side of the grave offenses that 
walk upon this; and at once even the Muses were but three, 
who fit the harp, the trumpet, or the lute, to the great burdens 
of man’s impassioned creations. ‘These are the Sorrows, all 
three of whom I know.” The last words I say now; but in 
Oxford I said, ‘one of whom I know, and the others too surely 
I shall know.”’ For already, in my fervent youth, I saw (dimly 
relieved upon the dark background of my dreams) the im- 
perfect lineaments of the awful sisters. These sisters — by 
what name shall we call them? 

If I say simply, ‘“‘The Sorrows,” there will be a chance of 
mistaking the term; it might be understood of individual sor- 
row, separate cases of sorrow, — whereas I want a term ex- 
pressing the mighty abstractions that incarnate themselves in 
all individual sufferings of man’s heart; and I wish to have 
these abstractions presented as impersonations, that is, as 
clothed with human attributes of life, and with functions point- 
ing to flesh. Let us call them, therefore, Our Ladies of Sorrow. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, Our 
Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice 
was heard of lamentation — Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refused to be comforted. She it was that stood in Bethle- 
hem on the night when Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of 
Innocents, and the little feet were stiffened forever, which, 
heard at times as they tottered along floors overhead, woke 
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pulses of love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven. 

Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy by turns; 
oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew 
by childish memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, 
when she heard that sobbing of litanies or the thundering of 
organs, and when she beheld the mustering of summer clouds. 
This sister, the elder, it is that carries keys more than papal at 
her girdle, which open every cottage and every palace. She, 
to my knowledge, sate all last summer by the bedside of the 
blind beggar, him that so often and so gladly I talked with, 
whose pious daughter, eight years old, with the sunny coun- 
tenance, resisted the temptations of play and village mirth to 
travel all day long on dusty roads with her afflicted father. 
For this did God send her a great reward. In the springtime 
of the year, and whilst yet her own spring was budding, he 
recalled her to himself. But her blind father mourns forever 
over her; still he dreams at midnight that the little guiding 
hand is locked within his own; and still he wakens to a dark- 
ness that is mow within a second and a deeper darkness. This 
Mater Lachrymarum also has been sitting all this winter of 
1844-5 within the bedchamber of the Czar, bringing before his 
eyes a daughter (not less pious) that vanished to God not less 
suddenly, and left behind her a darkness not less profound. 
By the power of her keys it is that Our Lady of Tears glides 
a ghostly intruder into the chambers of sleepless men, sleep- 
less women, sleepless children, from Ganges to the Nile, from 
Nile to Mississippi. And her, because she is the first-born of 
her house, and has the widest empire, let us honor with the 
title of “Madonna.” 

The second sister is called Mater Suspiriorum, Our Lady of 
Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon 
the winds. She wearsno diadem. And her eyes, if they were 
ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle; no man could 
read their story; they would be found filled with perishing 
dreams, and with wrecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises 
not her eyes; her head, on which sits a dilapidated turban, 
droops forever, forever fastens on the dust. She weeps not. 
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She groans not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her 
sister, Madonna, is oftentimes stormy and frantic; raging in 
the highest against heaven; and demanding back her darlings. 
But Our Lady of Sighs never clamors, never defies, dreams not 
of rebellious aspirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers 
is the meekness that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur she 
may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to her- 
self in the twilight. Mutter she does at times, but it is in soli- 
tary places that are desolate as she is desolate, in ruined cities, 
and when the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister is the 
visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the oar 
in the Mediterranean galleys, of the English criminal in Nor- 
folk island, blotted out from the books of remembrance in sweet 
far-off England, of the baffled penitent reverting his eye for- 
ever upon a solitary grave, which to him seems the altar over- 
thrown of some past and bloody sacrifice, on which altar no 
oblations can now be availing, whether towards pardon that he 
might implore, or towards reparation that he might attempt. 
Every slave that at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with 
timid reproach, as he points with one hand to the earth, our 
general mother, but for him a stepmother, as he points with 
the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, but against 
him sealed and sequestered; — every woman sitting in dark- 
ness, without love to shelter her head, or hope to illumine her 
solitude, because the heaven-born instincts kindling in her 
nature germs of holy affections, which God implanted in her 
womanly bosom, having been stifled by social necessities, now 
burn sullenly to waste, like sepulchral lamps amongst the an- 
cients; every nun defrauded of her unreturning May-time by 
wicked kinsman, whom God will judge; every captive in every 
dungeon; all that are betrayed, and all that are rejected; out- 
casts by traditionary law, and children of hereditary disgrace — 
all these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key; 
but she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the 
tents of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of every clime. Yet 
in the very highest ranks of man she finds chapels of her own; 
and even in glorious England there are some that, to the world, 
carry their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly 
have received her mark upon their foreheads. 
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But the third sister, who is also the youngest —! Hush! 
whisper, whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live; but within that kingdom all power is 
hers. Her head, turreted like that of Cybéle, rises almost be- 
yond the reach of sight. She droops not; and her eyes rising 
so high might be hidden by distance. But, being what they 
are, they cannot be hidden; through the treble veil of crape 
which she wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests 
not for matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, 
for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. 
She is the defier of God. She also is the mother of lunacies, 
and the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; 
but narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can approach 
only those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by 
central convulsions; in whom the heart trembles and the brain 
rocks under conspiracies of tempest from without and tempest 
from within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or 
slow, but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps 
timidly and stealthily. But this youngest sister moves with 
incalculable motions, bounding, and with a tiger’s leaps. She 
carries no key; for, though coming rarely amongst men, she 
storms all doors at which she is permitted to enter at all. And 
her name is Mater Tenebrarum — Our Lady of Darkness. 


GABRIEL ROMANOVICH DERZHAVIN 


GABRIEL RomANovicH DERzHAVIN. Born at Kasan, Russia, July 14, 
1743; died on his estate in the government of Novgorod, July 21, 1816. He 
won the favor of Catharine II by his ode “‘Feliza,” and rose to high office. 
His most widely translated poem is the truly sublime ode entitled “God.” 
It is said that a copy of this was made upon silk to adorn the walls of the 
palace at Pekin; and that it appears embroidered in letters of gold upon 
the hangings of a temple in Tokio. 


GOD 


O THou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
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Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Three-in-one! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone; 
Embracing all — supporting — ruling o’er — 
Being whom we call God — and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep — may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays — but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure; — none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high — 
E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call, 
First chaos, then existence; — Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation; — all 
Sprung forth from Thee; — of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin; — all life, all beauty, Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine; 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious, 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround; 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee, 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine around the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
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They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Pyres of crystal light — 
A glorious company of golden streams — 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 

Suns lighting systems with their joyful beams? 

But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost; — 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And what am J then? WHeaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against Thy greatness, — is a cipher brought 
Against infinity! What am J then? Naught! 


Naught! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager toward Thy presence; for in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 

I am, O God! and surely Thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart; 
Though but an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land! 


The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
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And the next step is spirit — Deity! 

I can command the lightning and am dust! 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvelously 
Constructed and conceived? Unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 

For from itself alone it could not be! 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in the bright plenitude, 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond the little sphere, 

Even to its source — to Thee — its author there. 


Oh, thoughts ineffable! Oh, visions blest! 
Though worthless our conception all of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 

God! thus alone my lonely thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek Thy presence — Being wise and good, 
Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And, when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 
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CHARLES DIBDIN 


CHARLES Dippin. Born in a small village near Southampton, England, 
March 4, 1745; died July 25, 1814. His principal works were: sea songs; 
operettas of ‘The Shepherd’s Artifice,” “The Padlock,” “The Quaker,” 
“The Waterman ”’; “A Complete History of the Stage”; ‘‘ Musical Tour 
through England”; and an autobiography, “Professional Life.” 

Dibdin is said to have composed a thousand songs, about two hundred 
of which proved popular. 

Nearly a hundred of them relate to sea-going life, and appeal powerfully 
to British “hearts of oak.’”” They are sung amid the roar of battle, and in 
the hour of tempest. They voice the national passion for the sea. They 
solace men on long voyages. They are warm-hearted and jovial, generous 
and manly. 


TOM BOWLING 


HERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 
For Death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare; 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly; 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed; 

For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft. 
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POOR JACK — 


Go, patter to lubbers and swabs, do you see, 
*Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 
A tight-water boat and good sea-room give me, 
And it a’nt to a little I'll strike. 
Though the tempest topgallant mast smack smooth should 
smite 
And shiver each splinter of wood, 
Clear the deck, stow the yards, and bouse everything tight 
And under reef foresail we’ll scud: 
Avast! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft, 
To be taken for trifles aback; 
For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack! 


I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such; 

And, my timbers! what lingo he’d coil and belay; 
Why, ’twas just all as one as High Dutch; 

For he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below; 

And a many fine things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow: 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so soft 
Take the topsails of sailors aback, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack! 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


CHARLES DIcKENS, an unrivaled master of humor and pathos, and an 
intrepid assailant of social and institutional abuses and injustice. Born at 
Landport in Portsea, London, February 7, 1812; died at Gadshill Place, 
June 9, 1870. His principal works were: ‘Pickwick Papers,” “The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” “David Copperfield,” “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “‘ Barnaby Rudge,” ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘Bleak House,” 
“Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘Christmas Carol,” “Little Dorrit,’ ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” ‘Pictures from Italy,” ‘‘The Battle of Life, a 
Love Story,’ ‘‘Dombey and Son,” “A Child’s History of England,” 
“Hard Times,” “The Uncommercial Traveller,” “Great Expectations,” 
“Our Mutual Friend.” 

Of all English writers Dickens is the one who has made our Old Home 
and its inhabitants best known to us. To one familiar with his works Old 
England is no longer strange. His characters are met at every turn, and 
landmark after landmark in his books is seen and recognized, until we wish 
that we could act as did a lady of Edinburgh, who, her eyes filled with 
grateful tears, asked him if she might touch the hand which had filled 
her life with so many friends. 


(From ‘‘PIckWIcK PAPERS”’) 


MR. PICKWICK JOURNEYS TO IPSWICH, AND MEETS WITH 
A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE WITH A MIDDLE-AGED 
LADY IN YELLOW CURL PAPERS 


“THAT ’ere your governor’s luggage, Sammy?” inquired 
Mr. Weller, senior, of his affectionate son, as he entered the 
yard of the Bull Inn, Whitechapel, with a traveling-bag and a 
small portmanteau. 

“You might ha’ made a worser guess than that, old feller,” 
replied Mr. Weller, the younger, setting down his burden in 
the yard, and sitting himself down upon it afterwards. ‘‘The 
governor his-self ’1l be down here presently.” 

“Fe’s a cabbin’ it, I suppose?” said the father. 

“Yes, he’s a havin’ two mile o’ danger at eight-pence,” 
responded the son. ‘‘How’s mother-in-law this mornin’?”’ 

‘Queer, Sammy, queer,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, with 
impressive gravity. ‘‘She’s been gettin’ rayther in the Metho- 
distical order lately, Sammy; and she’s uncommon pious, to be 
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sure. She’s too good a creeter for me, Sammy — I feel I don’t 
deserve her.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Samuel, “that’s wery self-denyin’ 0’ you.” 

“Wery,” replied his parent with a sigh. ‘“She’s got hold 
o’ some inwention for grown-up people bein’ born again, 
Sammy — the new birth, I thinks they calls it. I should 
wery much like to see that system hin haction, Sammy. I 
should wery much like to see your mother-in-law born again. 
Wouldn’t I put her out to nurse!” 

“What do you think them women does t’other day,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Weller, after a short pause, during which he had 
significantly struck the side of his nose with his forefinger, some 
half dozen times. ‘‘What do you think they does, t’other 
day, Sammy?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Sam. ‘‘ What?” 

“Goes and gets up a grand tea-drinkin’ for a feller they calls 
their shepherd,” said Mr. Weller. ‘‘I was a standin’ starin’ in, 
at the pictur shop down at our place, ven I sees a little bill 
about it; ‘tickets half-a-crown. All applications to be made 
to the committee. Secretary, Mrs. Weller’; and when I got 
home, there was the committee a sittin’ in our back parlor — 
fourteen women; I wish you could ha’ heard ’em, Sammy. 
There they was, a passin’ resolutions, and wotin’ supplies, 
and all sorts o’ games. Well, what with your mother-in-law a 
worrying me to go, and what with my looking for’ard to seein’ 
some queer starts if I did, I put my name down for a ticket; 
at six o’clock on the Friday evenin’ I dresses myself out 
wery smart, and off I goes vith the old ’ooman, and up we 
walks into a fust floor where there was tea-things for thirty, 
and a whole lot 0’ women as begins whisperin’ to one another, 
and lookin’ at me, as if they’d never seen a rayther stout 
gen’l’m’n of eight-and-fifty afore. By-and-by, there comes a 
great bustle downstairs, and a lanky chap with a red nose and 
white neckcloth rushes up, and sings out, ‘Here’s the shep- 
herd a coming to wisit his faithful flock’; and in comes a fat 
chap in black, vith a great white face, a smilin’ avay like 
clock-work. Such goin’s on, Sammy. ‘The kiss of peace,’ 
says the shepherd; and then he kissed the women all round, 
and ven he’d done, the man vith the red nose began. I was 
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just a thinkin’ whether I hadn’t better begin too — ’specially 
as there was a wery nice lady a sittin’ next me — ven in comes 
the tea, and your mother-in-law, as had been makin’ the 
kettle boil, downstairs. At it they went, tooth and nail. 
Such a precious loud hymn, Sammy, while the tea was a 
brewin’; such a grace, such eatin’ and drinkin’. I wish you 
could ha’ seen the shepherd walkin’ into the ham and muffins. 
I never see such a chap to eat and drink — never. The red- 
nosed man warn’t by no means the sort 0’ person you'd like to 
grub by contract, but he was nothin’ to the shepherd. Well, 
arter the tea was over, they sang another hymn, and then the 
shepherd began to preach; and wery vell he did it, considerin’ 
how heavy them muffins must have lied on his chest. Pres- 
ently he pulls up all of a sudden, and hollers out, ‘Where is the 
sinner, where is the mis’rable sinner?’ upon which all the 
women looked at me, and began to groan as if they was dyin’. 
I thought it was rather sing’lar, but hows’ever, I says nothing. 
Presently he pulls up again, and lookin’ wery hard at me, 
says, ‘Where is the sinner; where is the mis’rable sinner?’ 
and all the women groans again, ten times louder than afore. 
I got rather savage at this, so I takes a step or two for’ard, 
and says, ‘My friend,’ says I, ‘did you apply that ’ere ob- 
serwation to me?’ — ’Stead o’ beggin’ my pardon as any 
gen’l’m’n would ha’ done, he got more abusive than ever: 
called me a wessel, Sammy —a wessel of wrath — and all 
sorts o’ names. So my blood being reg’larly up, I first gave 
him two or three for himself, and then two or three more to 
hand over to the man with the red nose, and walked off. I 
wish you could ha’ heard how the women screamed, Sammy, 
ven they picked up the shepherd from under the table. —— 
Hallo! here’s the governor the size of life.” 

As Mr. Weller spoke, Mr. Pickwick dismounted from a cab, 
and entered the yard. 

“Fine mornin’, Sir,’? — said Mr. Weller, senior. 

“Beautiful, indeed,’ — replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Beautiful, indeed,” echoed a red-haired man with an in- 
quisitive nose and blue spectacles, who had unpacked himself 
from a cab at the same moment as Mr. Pickwick. ‘Going to 
Ipswich, Sir?” 
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“T am,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Extraordinary coincidence. So am I.” 

Mr. Pickwick bowed. 

“Going outside?” said the red-haired man. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed again. 

“Bless my soul, how remarkable — I am going outside, too,” 
said the red-haired man: ‘‘we are positively going together.” 
And the red-haired man, who was an important-looking, sharp- 
nosed, mysterious-spoken personage, with a bird-like habit of 
giving his head a jerk every time he said anything, smiled as if 
he had made one of the strangest discoveries that ever fell to 
the lot of human wisdom. 

“TI am happy in the prospect of your company, Sir,’’ said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ah,” said the new-comer, “‘it’s a good thing for both of us, 
isn’t it? Company, you see — company is — is — it’s a very 
different thing from solitude —ain’t it?” 

“’There’s no denyin’ that ’ere,” said Mr. Weller, joining in 
the conversation, with an affable smile. ‘‘That’s what I call a 
self-evident proposition, as the dog’s-meat man said, when the 
house-maid told him he warn’t a gentleman.” 

“« Ah,” said the red-haired man, surveying Mr. Weller from 
head to foot, with a supercilious look. ‘Friend of yours, 
ST oa 

“Not exactly a friend,” replied Mr. Pickwick, in a low tone. 
“The fact is, he is my servant, but I allow him to take a good 
many liberties; for, between ourselves, I flatter myself he is an 
original, and I am rather proud of him.” 

“Ah,” said the red-haired man, “that, you see, is a matter of 
taste. I am not fond of anything original; I don’t like it; 
don’t see the necessity for it. What’s your name, Sir?” 

“Here is my card, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, much amused 
by the abruptness of the question, and the singular manner of 
the stranger. 

“Ah,” said the red-haired man, placing the card in his 
pocket-book, “Pickwick; very good. I like to know a man’s 
name, it saves so much trouble. That’s my card, Sir. Mag- 
nus, you will perceive, Sir — Magnus is my name. It’s rather 
a good name, I think, Shp? 

Iv. —13 
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“MN very good name, indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick, wholly 
unable to repress a smile. 

“Ves, I think it is,’ resumed Mr. Magnus. ‘‘There’s a 
good name before it, too, you will observe. Permit me, Sir — 
if you hold the card a little slanting, this way, you catch the 
light upon the up-stroke. There — Peter Magnus —sounds 
well, I think, Sir.” 

“Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

““Curious circumstance about these ‘initials, Sir,’’ said Mr. 
Magnus. ‘You will observe — P. M. — post meridian. In 
hasty notes to intimate acquaintances, I sometimes sign my- 
self ‘Afternoon.’ It amuses my friends very much, Mr. 
Pickwick.” 

“Tt is calculated to afford them the highest gratification, I 
should conceive,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, rather envying the ease 
with which Mr. Magnus’s friends were entertained. 

“Now, gen’l’m’n,” said the hostler, “‘coach is ready, if you 
please.” 

“Ts all my luggage in?” inquired Mr. Magnus. 

‘All right, Sir.” 

“Ts the red bag in?” 

‘All right, Sir.” 

“And the striped bag?” 

‘Fore boot, Sir.” 

“And the brown-paper parcel?” 

‘“Under the seat, Sir.”’ 

‘And the leathern hat-box?” 

Lhey ré-all in, sir?’ 

“Now, will you get up?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Excuse me,” replied Magnus, standing on the wheel. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Pickwick. I cannot consent to get up, in 
this state of uncertainty. JI am quite satisfied from that man’s 
manner, that that leather hat-box is not in.’ 

The solemn protestations of the hostler being wholly unavail- 
ing, the leather hat-box was obliged to be raked up from the 
lowest depth of the boot, to satisfy him that it had been safely 
packed; and after he had been assured on this head, he felt a 
solemn presentiment, first, that the red bag was mislaid, and 
next, that the striped bag had been stolen, and then that the 
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brown-paper parcel had “come untied.”, At length, when he 
had received ocular demonstration of the groundless nature of 
each and every of these suspicions, he consented to climb up to 
the roof of the coach, observing that now he had taken every- 
thing off his mind, he felt quite comfortable and happy. 

“You're given to nervousness, ain’t you, Sir?”? inquired Mr. 
Weller, senior, eying the stranger askance, as he mounted to 
his place. 

“Yes; I always am rather, about these little matters,” said 
the stranger, “but I am all right now — quite right.”’ 

“Well, that’s a blessin’,” said Mr. Weller. ‘Sammy, help 
your master up to the box: t’other leg, Sir, that’s it; give us 
your hand, Sir. Up with you. You was a lighter weight 
when you was a boy, Sir.” 

“True enough that, Mr. Weller,” said the breathless Mr. 
Pickwick, good-humoredly, as he took his seat on the box 
beside him. 

“Jump up in front, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. ‘Now, Vil- 
lam, run ’em out. Take care o’ the archvay, gen’l’m’n. 
‘Heads,’ as the pieman says. That’ll do, Villam. Let ’em 
alone.” And away went the coach up Whitechapel, to the 
admiration of the whole population of that pretty densely 
populated quarter. 

“Not a wery nice neighborhood this, Sir,” said Sam, with 
the touch of the hat which always preceded his entering into 
conversation with his master. 

“Tt is not indeed, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying the 
crowded and filthy street through which they were passing. 

“Tt’s a wery remarkable circumstance, Sir,” said Sam, “that 
poverty and oysters always seem to go together.”’ 

“JT don’t understand you, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“What I mean, Sir,” said Sam, ‘‘is, that the poorer a place 
is, the greater call there seems to be for oysters. Look here, 
Sir; here’s a oyster stall to every half-dozen houses — the 
street’s lined with ’em. Blessed if I don’t think that ven a 
man’s wery poor, he rushes out of his lodgings, and eats 
oysters in reg’lar desperation.”’ 

“To be sure he does,” said Mr. Weller, senior, “‘and it’s 
just the same vith pickled salmon!” 


” 
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“Those are two very remarkable facts, which never occurred 
to me before,”’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘The very first place we 
stop at, ’ll make a note of them.” 

By this time they had reached the turnpike at Mile End; a 
profound silence prevailed, until they had got two or three 
miles further on, when Mr. Weller, senior, turning suddenly to 
Mr. Pickwick, said: — 

‘‘Wery queer life is a pike-keeper’s, Sir.” 

“A what?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘A pike-keeper.” 

‘What do you mean by a pike-keeper?” inquired Mr. Peter 
Magnus. 

“The old ’un means a turnpike-keeper, gen’l’m’n,” ob- 
served Mr. Weller, in explanation. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘I see. Yes; very curious life. 
Very uncomfortable.” 

‘““They’re all on ’em men as has met vith some disappoint- 
ment in life,’’ said Mr. Weller, senior. 

“Ay, ay?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes. Consequence of vich, they retires from the world, 
and shuts themselves up in pikes, partly vith the view of being 
solitary, and partly to rewenge themselves on mankind, by 
takin’ tolls.” 

“Dear me,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘I never knew that before.” 

“Fact, Sir,” said Mr. Weller. “If they was gen’l’m’n you’d 
call ’em misanthropes, but as it is they only takes to pike- 
keepin’.”’ 

With such conversation, possessing the inestimable charm of 
blending amusement with instruction, did Mr. Weller beguile 
the tediousness of the journey, during the greater part of the 
day. Topics of conversation were never wanting, for even 
when any pause occurred in Mr. Weller’s loquacity, it was 
abundantly supplied by the desire evinced by Mr. Magnus to 
make himself acquainted with the whole of the personal history 
of his fellow-travelers, and his loudly expressed anxiety at every 
stage, respecting the safety and well-being of the two bags, the 
leather hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel. 

In the main street of Ipswich, on the left-hand side of the 
way, at a short distance after you have passed through the 
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open space fronting the town hall, stands an inn known far and 
wide by the appellation of ‘‘The Great White Horse,” rendered 
the more conspicuous by a stone statue of some rampacious 
animal with flowing mane and tail, distantly resembling an in- 
sane cart-horse, which is elevated above the principal door. 
The Great White Horse is famous in the neighborhood, in the 
same degree as a prize ox, or a county-paper-chronicled turnip, 
or unwieldy pig — for its enormous size. Never were such 
labyrinths of uncarpeted passages, such clusters of moldy, 
badly-lighted rooms, such huge numbers of small dens for 
eating or sleeping in, beneath any one roof, as are collected 
together between the four walls of the Great White Horse at 
Ipswich. 

It was at the door of this overgrown tavern, that the London 
coach stopped, at the same hour every evening; and it was 
from this same London coach, that Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, 
and Mr. Peter Magnus dismounted, on the particular evening 
to which this chapter of our history bears reference. 

“Do you stop here, Sir?” inquired Mr. Peter Magnus, when 
the striped bag, and the red bag, and the brown-paper parcel, 
and the leather hat-box, had all been deposited in the passage. 
“Do you stop here, Sir?” 

““T do,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Dear me,’ said Mr. Magnus, ‘‘T never knew anything like 
these extraordinary coincidences. Why, I stop here too. I 
hope we dine together?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘I am not quite 
certain whether I have any friends here or not, though. Is 
there any gentleman of the name of Tupman here, waiter?” 

A corpulent man, with a fortnight’s napkin under his arm, 
and coeval stockings on his legs, slowly desisted from his occu- 
pation of staring down the street, on this question being put to 
him by Mr. Pickwick; and, after minutely inspecting that 
gentleman’s appearance, from the crown of his hat to the low- 
est button of his gaiters, replied emphatically : — 

SoINI@se 

“Nor any gentleman of the name of Snodgrass?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

6é No tie? 
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“Nor Winkle?” 


FINO: 

“My friends have not arrived to-day, Sir,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick. ‘‘We will dine alone, then. Show us a private room, 
waiter.” 


On this request being preferred, the corpulent man conde- 
scended to order the boots to bring im the gentlemen’s luggage, 
and preceding them down a long dark passage, ushered them 
into a large badly-furnished apartment, with a dirty grate, in 
which a small fire was making a wretched attempt to be cheer- 
ful, but was fast sinking beneath the dispiriting influence of the 
place. After the lapse of an hour, a bit of fish and a steak 
were served up to the travelers; and when the dinner was 
cleared away, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Peter Magnus drew their 
chairs up to the fire, and having ordered a bottle of the worst 
possible port wine, at the highest possible price, for the good 
of the house, drank brandy and water for their own. 

Mr. Peter Magnus was naturally of a very communicative 
disposition, and the brandy and water operated with wonderful 
effect in warming into life the deepest hidden secrets of his 
bosom. After sundry accounts of himself, his family, his con- 
nections, his friends, his jokes, his business, and his brothers 
(most talkative men have a great deal to say about their 
brothers), Mr. Peter Magnus took a blue view of Mr. Pickwick 
through his colored spectacles for several minutes, and then 
said, with an air of modesty: — 

“And what do you think —what do you think, Mr. Pickwick, 
— I have come down here for?” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘it is wholly impossi- 
ble for me to guess. On business, perhaps.” 

“Partly right, Sir,” replied Mr. Peter Magnus, ‘“‘but partly 
wrong, at the same time: try again, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“Really,” said Mr. Pickwick, “I must throw myself on your 
mercy, to tell me or not, as you may think best; for I should 
never guess, if I were to try all night.” 

“Why, then, he—he—he—!”’ said Mr. Peter Magnus, with 
a bashful titter. “What should you think, Mr. Pickwick, if I 


had come down here to make a proposal, Sir, eh? He — he — 
het 
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“Think! that you are very likely to succeed,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick, with one of his most beaming smiles. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Magnus, ‘“‘but do you really think so, Mr. 
Pickwick? Do you, though?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“No; but you’re joking, though.” 

‘“‘T am not, indeed.” 

“Why, then,” said Mr. Magnus, “to let you into a little 
secret, J think so too. I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Pickwick, 
although I’m dreadful jealous by nature — horrid — that the 
lady is in this house.”” Here Mr. Magnus took off his spec- 
tacles, on purpose to wink, and then put them on again. 

“That’s what you were running out of the room for, before 
dinner, then, so often,” said Mr. Pickwick, archly. 

“Hush — yes, you’re right, that was it; not such a fool as 
to see her, though.” 

(a3 No 22 

“No; wouldn’t do, you know, after having just come off a 
journey. Wait till to-morrow, Sir; double the chance then, 
Mr. Pickwick, Sir; there is a suit of clothes in that bag, and a 
hat in that box, which I expect, in the effect they will produce, 
will be invaluable to me, Sir.’’ 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes; you must have observed my anxiety about them to-day. 
I do not believe that such another suit of clothes, and such a hat, 
could be bought for money, Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick congratulated the fortunate owner of the irre- 
sistible garments, on their acquisition; and Mr. Peter Magnus 
remained for a few moments, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation. 

“‘She’s a fine creature,” said Mr. Magnus. 

“Ts she?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Very,” said Mr. Magnus, ‘“‘very. She lives about twenty 
miles from here, Mr. Pickwick. I heard she would be here to- 
night and all to-morrow forenoon, and came down to seize the 
opportunity. I think an inn is a good sort of place to propose 
to a single woman in, Mr. Pickwick. She is more likely to feel 
the loneliness of her situation in traveling, perhaps, than she 
would be at home. What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?” 
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“T think it very probable,” replied that gentleman. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, 
“but I am naturally rather curious; what may you have come 
down here for?” 

“On a far less pleasant errand, Sir,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
the color mounting to his face at the recollection. “I have 
come down here, Sir, to expose the treachery and falsehood of 
an individual, upon whose truth and honor I placed implicit 
reliance.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, “that’s very unpleasant. 
It is a lady, I presume? Eh? ah! Sly, Mr. Pickwick, sly. 
Well, Mr. Pickwick, Sir, I wouldn’t probe your feelings for the 
world. Painful subjects, these, Sir, very painful. Don’t mind 
me, Mr. Pickwick, if you wish to give vent to your feelings. I 
know what it is to be jilted, Sir; I have endured that sort of thing 
three or four times.” 

“T am much obliged to you for your condolence on what you 
presume to be my melancholy case,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, wind- 
ing up his watch, and laying it on the table, ‘‘but —” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, “‘not a word more, it’s a 
painful subject, I see, I see. What’s the time, Mr. Pickwick?” 

“Past twelve.” 

“Dear me, it’s time to go to bed. It will never do sitting here. 
I shall be pale to-morrow, Mr. Pickwick !” 

At the bare notion of such a calamity, Mr. Peter Magnus 
rang the bell for the chambermaid; and the striped bag, the red 
bag, the leather hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel, having 
been conveyed to his bedroom, he retired in company with a 
japanned candlestick to one side of the house, while Mr. Pick- 
wick, and another japanned candlestick, were conducted through 
a multitude of tortuous windings, to another. 

“This is your room, Sir,” said the chambermaid. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Pickwick, looking round him. It 
was a tolerably large double-bedded room, with a fire; upon 
the whole, a more comfortable-looking apartment than Mr. 
Pickwick’s short experience of the accommodations of the Great 
White Horse had led him to expect. 


‘Nobody sleeps in the other bed, of course,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 


~ 
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“Very good. Tell my servant to bring me up some hot water 
at half-past eight in the morning, and that I shall not want him 
any more to-night.” 

“Yes, Sir.” And bidding Mr. Pickwick good-night, the 
chambermaid retired, and left him alone. 

Mr. Pickwick sat himself down in a chair before the fire, and 
fell into a train of rambling meditations. First he thought of his 
friends, and wondered when they would join him; then his 
mind reverted to Mrs. Martha Bardell; and from that lady it 
wandered, by a natural process, to the dingy counting-house of 
Dodson and Fogg. From Dodson and Fogg’s it flew off at a 
tangent, to the very center of the history of the queer client: 
and then it came back to the Great White Horse at Ipswich, with 
sufficient clearness to convince Mr. Pickwick that he was falling 
asleep; so he roused himself, and began to undress, when he 
recollected he had left his watch on the table downstairs. 

Now this watch was a special favorite with Mr. Pickwick, 
having been carried about, beneath the shadow of his waistcoat, 
for a greater number of years than we feel called upon to state, 
at present. The possibility of going to sleep, unless it were 
ticking gently beneath his pillow, or in the watch-pocket over 
his head, had never entered Mr. Pickwick’s brain. So as it was 
pretty late now, and he was unwilling to ring his bell at that 
hour of the night, he slipped on his coat, of which he had just 
divested himself, and taking the japanned candlestick in his 
hand, walked quietly downstairs. 

The more stairs Mr. Pickwick went down, the more stairs 
there seemed to be to descend, and again and again, when Mr. 
Pickwick got into some narrow passage, and began to congratu- 
late himself on having gained the ground floor, did another flight 
of stairs appear before his astonished eyes. At last he reached 
a stone hall, which he remembered to have seen when he entered 
the house. Passage after passage did he explore; room after 
room did he peep into; at length, just as he was on the point of 
giving up the search in despair, he opened the door of the iden- 
tical room in which he had spent the evening, and beheld his 
missing property on the table. 

Mr. Pickwick seized the watch in triumph, and proceeded to 
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retrace his steps to his bedchamber. If his progress downwards 
had been attended with difficulties and uncertainty, his journey 
back was infinitely more perplexing. Rows of doors, garnished 
with boots of every shape, make, and size, branched off in every 
possible direction. A dozen times did he softly turn the handle 
of some bedroom door, which resembled his own, when a gruff 
cry from within, of “Who the devil’s that?” or “What do you 
want here?” caused him to steal away, on tiptoe, with a per- 
fectly marvelous celerity. He was reduced to the verge of 
despair, when an open door attracted his attention. He peeped 
in —right at last. There were the two beds, whose situation 
he perfectly remembered, and the fire still burning. His candle, 
not a long one when he first received it, had flickered away in the 
drafts of air through which he had passed, and sunk into the 
socket, just as he closed the door after him. ‘No matter,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, “I can undress myself just as well by the light of 
the fire.” 

The bedsteads stood, one on each side of the door; and on 
the inner side of each was a little path, terminating in a rush- 
bottomed chair, just wide enough to admit of a person’s getting 
into or out of bed, on that side, if he or she thought proper. 
Having carefully drawn the curtains of his bed on the outside, 
Mr. Pickwick sat down on the rush-bottomed chair, and leisurely 
divested himself of his shoes and gaiters. He then took off and 
folded up his coat, waistcoat, and neck-cloth, and slowly draw- 
ing on his tasseled nightcap, secured it firmly on his head, by 
tying beneath his chin the strings which he always had attached 
to that article of dress. It was at this moment that the absurdity 
of his recent bewilderment struck upon his mind; and throw- 
ing himself back in the rush-bottomed chair, Mr. Pickwick 
laughed to himself so heartily, that it would have been quite 
delightful to any man of well-constituted mind to have watched 
the smiles which expanded his amiable features as they shone 
forth, from beneath the nightcap. 

“It is the best idea,” said Mr. Pickwick to himself, smiling 
till he almost cracked the nightcap strings. “It is the best 
idea, my losing myself in this place, and wandering about those 
staircases, that I ever heard of. Droll, droll, very droll.” 
Here Mr. Pickwick smiled again, a broader smile than before, 
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and was about to continue the process of undressing, in the best 
possible humor, when he was suddenly stopped by a most 
unexpected interruption; to wit, the entrance into the room 
of some person with a candle, who, after locking the door, ad- 
vanced to the dressing-table, and set down the light upon it. 

The smile that played on Mr. Pickwick’s features was in- 
stantaneously lost in a look of the most unbounded and wonder- 
stricken surprise. ‘The person, whoever it was, had come in so 
suddenly and with so little noise, that Mr. Pickwick had no time 
to call out, or oppose their entrance. Who could it be? A 
robber! Some evil-minded person who had seen him come 
upstairs with a handsome watch in his hand, perhaps. What 
was he to do? 

The only way in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a glimpse 
of his mysterious visitor, with the least danger of being seen him- 
self, was by creeping on to the bed, and peeping out from be- 
tween the curtains on the opposite side. To this manceuver 
he accordingly resorted. Keeping the curtains carefully closed 
with his hand, so that nothing more of him could be seen than 
his face and nightcap, and putting on his spectacles, he mustered 
up courage, and looked out. 

Mr. Pickwick almost fainted with horror and dismay. Stand- 
ing before the dressing-glass was a middle-aged lady in yellow 
curl-papers, busily engaged in brushing what ladies call their 
“back hair.”? However the unconscious middle-aged lady came 
into that room, it was quite clear that she contemplated remain- 
ing there for the night; for she had brought a rushlight and 
shade with her, which, with praiseworthy precaution against 
fire, she had stationed in a basin on the floor, where it was glim- 
mering away, like a gigantic lighthouse, in a particularly small 
piece of water. 

“Bless my soul,” thought Mr. Pickwick, “what a dreadful 
thing!” 

“Hem !” said the lady; and in went Mr. Pickwick’s head with 
automaton-like rapidity. 

“T never met with anything so awful as this,” thought poor 
Mr. Pickwick, the cold perspiration starting in drops upon his 
nightcap. ‘Never. This is fearful.” 

It was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to see what 
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was going forward. So out went Mr. Pickwick’s head again. 
The prospect was worse than before. The middle-aged lady 
had finished arranging her hair; and carefully enveloped it in a 
muslin nightcap with a small plaited border, and was gazing 
pensively on the fire. 

“This matter is growing alarming,” reasoned Mr. Pickwick 
with himself. “TI can’t allow things to go on in this way. By 
the self-possession of that lady, it’s clear to me that I must have 
come into the wrong room. If I call out, she’ll alarm the house, 
but if I remain here, the consequences will be still more 
frightful.” 

Mr. Pickwick, it is quite unnecessary to say, was one of the 
most modest and delicate-minded of mortals. The very idea 
of exhibiting his nightcap to a lady, overpowered him, but he 
had tied those confounded strings in a knot, and do what he 
would, he couldn’t get it off. The disclosure must be made.. 
There was only one other way of doing it. He shrunk behind 
the curtains, and called out very loudly : — 

a— hum.” 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound was evident, 
by her falling up against the rushlight shade; that she per- 
suaded herself it must have been the effect of imagination was 
equally clear, for when Mr. Pickwick, under the impression 
that she had fainted away, stone-dead from fright, ventured 
to peep out again, she was gazing pensively on the fire as 
before. 

“Most extraordinary female this,” thought Mr. Pickwick, 
popping in again. “Ha — hum.” 

These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends inform 
us, the ferocious giant Blunderbore was in the habit of expressing 
his opinion that it was time to lay the cloth, were too distinctly 
audible to be again mistaken for the workings of fancy. 

“Gracious Heaven!” said the middle-aged lady, “what’s 
that!” 

“Tt’s — it’s — only a gentleman, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick 
from behind the curtains. 

‘““A gentleman !” said the lady with a terrific scream. 

“Tt’s all over,” thought Mr. Pickwick. 

‘““A strange man,” shrieked the lady. Another instant and 
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the house would be alarmed. Her garments rustled as she 
rushed toward the door. 

“Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, thrusting out his head, in 
the extremity of his desperation, ‘‘Ma’am.” 

Now although Mr. Pickwick was not actuated by any definite 
object in putting out his head, it was instantaneously produc- 
tive of a good effect. The lady, as we have already stated, was 
near the door. She must pass it to reach the staircase, and she 
would most undoubtedly have done so, by this time, had not the 
sudden apparition of Mr. Pickwick’s nightcap driven her back, 
into the remotest corner of the apartment, where she stood staring 
wildly at Mr. Pickwick, while Mr. Pickwick in his turn stared 
wildly at her. 

“Wretch,” said the lady, covering her eyes with her hands, 
“what do you want here?” 

“Nothing, Ma’am — nothing whatever, Ma’am,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, earnestly. 

“Nothing!” said the lady, looking up. 

“Nothing, Ma’am, upon my honor,” said Mr. Pickwick, nod- 
ding his head so energetically, that the tassel of his nightcap 
danced again. ‘‘I am almost ready to sink, Ma’am, beneath 
the confusion of addressing a lady in my nightcap (here the 
lady hastily snatched off hers), but I can’t get it off, Ma’am (here 
Mr. Pickwick gave it a tremendous tug in proof of the statement). 
It is evident to me, Ma’am, now, that I have mistaken this 
bedroom for my own. I had not been here five minutes, Ma’am, 
when you suddenly entered it.” 

“Tf this improbable story be really true, Sir,” said the lady, 
sobbing violently, “you will leave it instantly.” 

“JT will, Ma’am, with the greatest pleasure,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Instantly, Sir,” said the lady. 

“Certainly, Ma’am,” interposed Mr. Pickwick, very quickly. 
“Certainly, Ma’am. I —I— amvery sorry, Ma’am,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, making his appearance at the bottom of the bed, “to 
have been the innocent occasion of this alarm and emotion; 
deeply sorry, Ma’am.” 

The lady pointed to the door. One excellent quality of Mr. 
Pickwick’s character was beautifully displayed at this moment 
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under the most trying circumstances. Although he had hastily 
put on his hat over his nightcap, after the manner of the old 
patrol; although he carried his shoes and gaiters in his hand, 
and his coat and waistcoat over his arm, nothing could subdue 
his native politeness. 

“T am exceedingly sorry, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, bowing 
very low. 

“Tf you are, Sir, you will at once leave the room,” said the lady. 

“Immediately, Ma’am; this instant, Ma’am,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, opening the door, and dropping both his shoes with a loud 
crash in so doing. 

“T trust, Ma’am,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, gathering up his 
shoes, and turning round to bow again, “I trust, Ma’am, that 
my unblemished character, and the devoted respect I entertain 
for your sex, will plead as some slight excuse for this”? — but 
before Mr. Pickwick could conclude the sentence, the lady had 
thrust him into the passage, and locked and bolted the door 
behind him. 

Whatever grounds of self-congratulation Mr. Pickwick might 
have, for having escaped so quietly from his late awkward situ- 
ation, his present position was by no means enviable. He was 
alone, in an open passage, in a strange house, in the middle of 
the night, half-dressed; it was not to be supposed that he could 
find his way in perfect darkness to a room which he had been 
wholly unable to discover with a light, and if he made the slight- 
est noise in his fruitless attempts to do so, he stood every chance 
of being shot at, and perhaps killed, by some wakeful traveler. 
He had no resource but to remain where he was, until daylight 
appeared. So after groping his way a few paces down the pas- 
sage, and, to his infinite alarm, stumbling over several pairs of 
boots in so doing, Mr. Pickwick crouched into a little recess in 
the wall to wait for morning as philosophically as he might. 

He was not destined, however, to undergo this additional 
trial of patience; for he had not been long ensconced in his pres- 
ent concealment when, to his unspeakable horror, a man, bear- 
ing a light, appeared at the end of the passage. His horror was 
suddenly converted into joy, however, when he recognized the 
form of his faithful attendant. It was, indeed, Mr. Samuel 
Weller, who, after sitting up thus late, in conversation with the 
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boots, who was sitting up for the mail, was now about to retire 
to rest. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly appearing before him, 
“where is my bedroom?” 

Mr. Weller stared at his master with the most emphatic sur- 
prise; and it was not until the question had been repeated three 
several times, that he turned round, and led the way to the long- 
sought apartment. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick as he got into bed, ‘“‘I have made 
one of the most extraordinary mistakes to-night that ever was 
heard of.” 

“Wery likely, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, dryly. 

“But on this I am determined, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick; 
“that if I were to stop in this house for six months, I would 
never trust myself about it, alone, again.” 

“That’s the wery prudentest resolution as you could come to, 
Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “You rayther want somebody to look 
arter you, Sir, ven your judgment goes out a wisitin’.” 

“What do you mean by that, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick. 
He raised himself in bed, and extended his hand, as if he were 
about to say something more; but suddenly checking himself, 
turned round, and bade his valet “good-night.” 

“‘Good-night, Sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. He paused when he 
got outside the door — shook his head — walked on — stopped 
— snuffed the candle — shook his head again — and finally 
proceeded slowly to his chamber, apparently buried in the pro- 
foundest meditation. 


THE IVY GREEN 


Og, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 

That creepeth o’er ruins old! 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

The wall must be crumbled, the stone decay’d, 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 

And the moldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
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Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a stanch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mold of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decay’d, 
And nations have scatter’d been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


(From ‘‘Davip COPPERFIELD’’) 


DORA 


Mr. SPENLOW told me this day week was Dora’s birthday, 
and he would be glad if I would come down and join a little 
picnic on the occasion. I went out of my senses immediately ; 
became a mere driveller next day, on receipt of a little lace- 
edged sheet of note-paper, ‘Favored by papa. To remind;” 
and passed the intervening period in a state of dotage. 

I think I committed every possible absurdity in the way 
of preparation for this blessed event. I turn hot when I 
remember the cravat I bought. My boots might be placed 
in any collection of instruments of torture. I provided, and 
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sent down by the Norwood coach the night before, a delicate 
little hamper, amounting in itself, I thought, almost to a 
declaration. There were crackers in it with the tenderest 
mottoes that could be got for money. At six in the morning, 
I was in Covent Garden Market, buying a bouquet for Dora. 
At ten I was on horseback (I hired a gallant gray for the 
occasion), with the bouquet in my hat, to keep it fresh, trotting 
down to Norwood. 

I suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and pretended 
not to see her, and rode past the house pretending to be 
anxiously looking for it, I committed two small fooleries which 
other young gentlemen in my circumstances might have com- 
mitted — because they came so very natural to me. But oh! 
when I did find the house, and did dismount at the garden 
gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots across the lawn to 
Dora sitting on a garden seat under a lilac tree, what a 
spectacle she was, upon that beautiful morning, among the 
butterflies, in a white chip bonnet and a dress of celestial 
blue! 

There was a young lady with her — comparatively stricken in 
years — almost twenty, I should say. Her name was Miss 
Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She was the bosom friend of 
Dora. Happy Miss Mills! 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. When I 
presented my bouquet, he gnashed his teeth with jealousy. 
Well he might. If he had the least idea how I adored his 
mistress, well he might! 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfield! What dear flowers!” 
said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been studying 
the best form of words for three miles) that I thought them 
beautiful before I saw them so near her. But I couldn’t 
manage it. She was too bewildering. To see her lay the 
flowers against her little dimpled chin, was to lose all presence 
of mind and power of language in a feeble ecstasy. I wonder 
I didn’t say, ‘Kill me, if you have a heart, Miss Mills. Let 
me die here!” 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then Jip 
growled, and wouldn’t smell them. Then Dora ldughed, and 
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held- them a little closer to Jip, to make him. Then Jip laid 
hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and worried imaginary 
cats in it. Then Dora beat him, and pouted, and said, “My 
poor beautiful flowers!” as compassionately, I thought, as if 
Jip had laid hold of me. I wished he had! 

“You'll be glad to hear, Mr. Copperfield,” said Dora, “‘that 
that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. She has gone to her 
brother’s marriage, and will be away at least three weeks. 
Isn’t that delightful?” 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to her, and all that 
was delightful to her was delightful to me. Miss Mills, with 
an air of superior wisdom and benevolence, smiled upon us. 

“She is the most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” said Dora. 
“You can’t believe how ill-tempered and shocking she is, 
Julia.” 

“Ves, I can, my dear!” said Julia. 

‘Vou can, perhaps, love,’’ returned Dora, with her hand on 
Julia’s. ‘Forgive my not excepting you, my dear, at first.” 

I learnt, from this, that Miss Mills had had her trials in the 
course of a checkered existence; and that to these, perhaps, 
I might refer that wise benignity of manner which I had 
already noticed. I found, in the course of the day, that this 
was the case: Miss Mills having been unhappy in a misplaced 
affection, and being understood to have retired from the world 
on her awful stock of experience, but still to take a calm inter- 
est in the unblighted hopes and loves of youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, and Dora 
went to him, saying, ‘‘ Look, papa, what beautiful flowers!” 
And Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, as who should say, “Ye 
May-flies, enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning of 
life!” And we all walked from the lawn towards the car- 
riage, which was getting ready. 

I shall never have such a ride again. I have never had 
such another. There were only those three, their hamper, my 
hamper, and the guitar-case, in the phaeton; and, of course, 
the phaeton was open; and I rode behind it, and Dora sat 
with her back to the horses, looking towards me. She kept 
the bouquet close to her on the cushion, and wouldn’t allow 
Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for fear he should crush it. 
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She often carried it in her hand, often refreshed herself with 
its fragrance. Our eyes at those times often met; and my 
great astonishment is that I didn’t go over the head of my 
gallant gray into the carriage. 

There was dust, I believe. There was a good deal of dust, 
I believe. I have a faint impression that Mr. Spenlow remon- 
strated with me for riding in it; but I knew of none. I was 
sensible of a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of noth- 
ing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked me what I 
thought of the prospect. I said it was delightful, and I dare 
say it was; but it was all Dora to me. The sun shone Dora, 
and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, and 
the wild flowers in the hedges were all Doras, to a bud. My 
comfort is, Miss Mills understood me. Miss Mills alone could 
enter into my feelings thoroughly. 

I don’t know how long we were going, and to this hour I 
know as little where we went. Perhaps it was near Guildford. 
Perhaps some Arabian-night magician opened up the place for 
the day, and shut it up forever when we came away. It was 
a green spot, on a hill, carpeted with soft turf. There were 
shady trees, and heather, and, as far as the eye could see, a 
rich landscape. 

It was a trying thing to find people here, waiting for us; 
and my jealousy, even of the ladies, knew no bounds. But 
all of my own sex — especially one impostor, three or four 
years my elder, with a red whisker, on which he established an 
amount of presumption not to be endured — were my mortal 
foes. 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in 
getting dinner ready. Red Whisker pretended he could make 
a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded himself on public 
notice. Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces for him, 
and sliced them under his directions. Dora was among these. 
I felt that fate had pitted me against this man, and one of us 
must fall. 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they could 
eat it. Nothing should have induced me to touch it!) and 
voted himself into the charge of the wine-cellar, which he con- 
structed, being an ingenious beast, in the hollow trunk of a 
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tree. By and by, I saw him, with the majority of a lobster on 
his plate, eating his dinner at the feet of Dora! 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for some 
time after this baleful object presented itself to my view. 
I was very merry, I know; but it was hollow merriment. I 
attached myself to a young creature in pink, with little eyes, 
and flirted with her desperately. She received my attentions 
with favor; but whether on my account solely, or because she 
had any designs on Red Whisker, I can’t say. Dora’s health 
was drunk. When I drank it, I affected to interrupt my 
conversation for that purpose, and to resume it immediately 
afterwards. I caught Dora’s eye as I bowed to her, and I 
thought it looked appealing. But it looked at me over the 
head of Red Whisker, and I was adamant. 

The young creature in pink had a mother in green; and I 
rather think the latter separated us from motives of policy. 
Howbeit, there was a general breaking up of the party, while 
the remnants of the dinner were being put away; and I 
strolled off by myself among the trees, in a raging and re- 
morseful state. I was debating whether I should pretend that 
I was not well, and fly —I don’t know where — upon my 
gallant gray, when Dora and Miss Mills met me. 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, “you are dull.” 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

“And Dora,” said Miss Mills, ‘‘you are dull.” 

Oh dear no! Not in the least. 

‘““Mr. Copperfield and Dora,” said Miss Mills, with an 
almost venerable air, ‘‘enough of this. Do not allow a 
trivial misunderstanding to wither the blossoms of spring, 
which, once put forth and blighted, cannot be renewed. I 
speak,” said Miss Mills, “from experience of the past —the 
remote, irrevocable past. The gushing fountains which sparkle 
in the sun must not be stopped in mere caprice; the oasis in 
the desert of Sahara must not be plucked up idly.” 

I hardly knew what I did, I was burning all over to that 
extraordinary extent; but I took Dora’s little hand and kissed 
it — and she let me! I kissed Miss Mills’s hand; and we all 


seemed, to my thinking, to go straight up to the seventh 
heaven. 
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We did not come down again. We stayed up there all the 
evening. At first we strayed to and fro among the trees: I 
with Dora’s shy arm drawn through mine: and Heaven knows, 
folly as it all was, it would have been a happy fate to have 
been struck immortal with those foolish feelings, and have 
strayed among the trees forever! 

But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and talk- 
ing, and calling, ‘‘Where’s Dora?” So we went back, and they 
wanted Dora to sing. Red Whisker would have got the guitar- 
case out of the carriage, but Dora told him nobody knew where 
it was, but I. So Red Whisker was done for in a moment; 
and J got it, and J unlocked it, and J took the guitar out, and 
I sat by her, and J held her handkerchief and gloves, and I 
drank in every note of her dear voice, and she sang to me who 
loved her, and all the others might applaud as much as they 
liked, but they had nothing to do with it! 

I was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too happy 
to be real, and that I should wake in Buckingham Street pres- 
ently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking the teacups in getting 
breakfast ready. But Dora sang, and others sang, and Miss 
Mills sang — about the slumbering echoes in the caverns of 
Memory; as if she were a hundred years old — and the even- 
ing came on; and we had tea, with the kettle boiling gipsy 
fashion; and I was still as happy as ever. 

I was happier than ever when the party broke up, and the 
other people, defeated Red Whisker and all, went their several 
ways, and we went ours through the still evening and the dy- 
ing light, with sweet scents rising up around us. Mr. Spenlow 
being a little drowsy after the champagne — honor to the soil 
that grew the grape, to the grape that made the wine, to the 
sun that ripened it, and to the merchant who adulterated it ! — 
and being fast asleep in a corner of the carriage, I rode by the 
side and talked to Dora. She admired my horse and patted 
him — oh, what a dear little hand it looked upon a horse! — 
and her shawl would not keep right, and now and then I drew 
it round her with my arm; and I even fancied that Jip began 
to see how it was, and to understand that he must make up 
his mind to be friends with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too; that amiable, though quite 
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used-up, recluse; that little patriarch of something less than 
twenty, who had done with the world, and mustn’t on any 
account have the slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memory 
awakened; what a kind thing she did! 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, ‘‘come to this side of 
the carriage a moment — if you can spare a moment. I want 
to speak to you.” 

Behold me, on my gallant gray, bending at the side of Miss 
Mills, with my hand upon the carriage door! 

“Dora is coming to stay with me. She is coming with me 
the day after to-morrow. If you would like to call, I am sure 
papa would be happy to see you.” 

What could I do but invoke a silent blessing on Miss Mills’s 
head, and store Miss Mills’s address in the securest corner of 
my memory! What could I do but tell Miss Mills, with grate- 
ful looks and fervent words, how much I appreciated her good 
offices, and what an inestimable value I set upon her friend- 
ship ! 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, ‘‘Go 
back to Dora!’”’ and I went; and Dora leaned out of the 
carriage to talk to me, and we talked all the rest of the way; 
and I rode my gallant gray so close to the wheel that I grazed 
his near fore leg against it, and ‘‘took the bark off,” as his 
owner told me, ‘“‘to the tune of three pun’ sivin’? — which I 
paid, and thought extremely cheap for so much joy. What 
time Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring verses 
and recalling, I suppose, the ancient days when she and earth 
had anything in common. 

Norwood was many miles too near, and we reached it many 
hours too soon; but Mr. Spenlow came to himself a little 
short of it, and said, ““You must come in, Copperfield, and 
rest!”? and I consenting, we had sandwiches and wine-and- 
water. In the light room, Dora blushing looked so lovely, 
that I could not tear myself away, but sat there staring, in a 
dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired me with 
sufficient consciousness to take my leave. So we parted; I 
riding all the way to London with the farewell touch of Dora’s 
hand still light on mine, recalling every incident and word ten 
thousand times; lying down in my own bed at last, as enrap- 
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tured a young noodle as ever was carried out of his five wits by 
love. 

When I awoke next morning, I was resolute to declare my 
passion to Dora, and know my fate. Happiness or misery was 
now the question. There was no other question that I knew 
of in the world, and only Dora could give the answer to it. I 
passed three days in a luxury of wretchedness, torturing myself 
by putting every conceivable variety of discouraging con- 
struction on all that ever had taken place between Dora and 
me. At last, arrayed for the purpose at a vast expense, I went 
to Miss Mills’s, fraught with a declaration. 

How many times I went up and down the street, and round 
the square — painfully aware of being a much better answer 
to the old riddle than the original one — before I could per- 
suade myself to go up the steps and knock, is no matter now. 
Even when, at last, I had knocked, and was waiting at the 
door, I had some flurried thought of asking if that were Mr. 
Blackboy’s (in imitation of poor Barkis), begging pardon, and 
retreating. But I kept my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not at home. I did not expect he would be. 
Nobody wanted him. Miss Mills was at home. Miss Mills 
would do. 

I was shown into a room upstairs, where Miss Mills and 
Dora were. Jip was there. Miss Mills was copying music 
(I recollect, it was a new song, called Affection’s Dirge), and 
Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings, when I 
recognized my own flowers; the identical Covent Garden 
Market purchase! I cannot say that they were very like, 
or that they particularly resembled any flowers that have ever 
come under my observation; but I knew from the paper 
round them, which was accurately copied, what the composi- 
tion was. 

Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very sorry her papa 
was not at home: though I thought we all bore that with forti- 
tude. Miss Mills was conversational for a few minutes, and 
then, laying down her pen upon Affection’s Dirge, got up, and 
left the room. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“TI hope your poor horse was not tired, when he got home 
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at night,” said Dora, lifting up her beautiful eyes. “It was a 
long way for him.” 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 

“Tt was a long way for him,” said I, ‘‘for he had nothing to 
uphold him on the journey.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?”’ asked Dora. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

““Ve — yes,” I said, “he was well taken care of. I mean he 
had not the unutterable happiness that I had in being so near 

Oke 
: Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, after a little 
while — I had sat, in the interval, in a burning fever, and with 
my legs in a very rigid state: — 

“You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness yourself, 
at one time of the day.” 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done on the 
spot. 

“You didn’t care for that happiness in the least,”’ said Dora, 
slightly raising her eyebrows, and shaking her head, ‘‘when 
you were sitting by Miss Kitt.” 

Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature in pink, 
with the little eyes. 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” said 
Dora, “‘or why you should call it a happiness at all. But of 
course you don’t mean what you say. And I am sure no one 
doubts your being at liberty to do whatever you like. Jip, 
you naughty boy, come here!” 

I don’t know how I did it. I did it in a moment. I 
intercepted Jip. I had Dora in my arms. I was full of 
eloquence. I never stopped for a word. I told her how I 
loved her. I told her I should die without her. I told her 
that I idolized’and worshiped her. Jip barked madly all the 
time. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, my 
eloquence increased so much the more. If she would like me 
to die for her, she had but to say the word, and I was ready. 
Life without Dora’s love was not a thing to have on any terms. 
I couldn’t bear it, and I wouldn’t. I had loved her every 
minute, day and night, since I first saw her. I loved her at 
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that minute to distraction. I should always love her, every 
minute, to distraction. Lovers had loved before, and lovers 
would love again; but no lover had ever loved, might, could, 
would, or should ever love, as I loved Dora. The more I 
raved, the more Jip barked. Each of us, in his own way, got 
more mad every moment. 

Well, well! Dora and I were sitting on the sofa by and 
by, quiet enough, and Jip was lying in her lap, winking peace- 
fully at me. It was off my mind. I was in a state of perfect 
rapture. Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to end in 
marriage. We must have had some, because Dora stipulated 
that we were never to be married without her papa’s consent. 
But, in our youthful ecstasy, I don’t think that we really 
looked before us or behind us; or had any aspiration beyond 
the ignorant present. We were to keep our secret from Mr. 
Spenlow; but I am sure the idea never entered my head, then, 
that there was anything dishonorable in that. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when Dora, going 
to find her, brought her back; — I apprehend, because there 
was a tendency in what had passed to awaken the slumbering 
echoes in the caverns of Memory. But she gave us her bless- 
ing, and the assurance of her lasting friendship, and spoke to 
us, generally, as became a Voice from the Cloister. 

What an idle time it was! What an unsubstantial, happy, 
foolish time it was! 

When I measured Dora’s finger for a ring that was to be 
made of forget-me-nots, and when the jeweler, to whom I 
took the measure, found me out, and laughed over his order- 
book, and charged me anything he liked for the pretty little 
toy, with its blue stones — so associated in my remembrance 
with Dora’s hand, that yesterday, when I saw such another, 
by chance, on the finger of my own daughter, there was a 
momentary stirring in my heart, like pain! 

When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full of my 
own interest, and felt the dignity of loving Dora, and of being 
beloved, so much, that if I had walked the air, I could not 
have been more above the people not so situated, who were 
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When we had those meetings in the garden of the square, 
and sat within the dingy summer-house, so happy, that I love 
the London sparrows to this hour, for nothing else, and see the 
plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathers! 

When we had our first great quarrel (within a week of our 
betrothal), and when Dora sent me back the ring, inclosed 
in a despairing cocked-hat note, wherein she used the terrible 
expression that ‘‘our love had begun in folly, and ended in 
madness!’ which dreadful words occasioned me to tear my 
hair, and cry that all was over! 

When, under cover of the night, I flew to Miss Mills, whom 
I saw by stealth in a back kitchen where there was a mangle, 
and implored Miss Mills to interpose between us and avert 
insanity. When Miss Mills undertook the office and returned 
with Dora, exhorting us, from the pulpit of her own bitter 
youth, to mutual concession, and the avoidance of the desert 
of Sahara! 

When we cried, and made it up, and were so blest again, 
that the back kitchen, mangle and all, changed to Love’s own 
temple, where we arranged a plan of correspondence through 
Miss Mills, always to comprehend at least one letter on each 
side every day! 

What an idle time! What an unsubstantial, happy, foolish 
time! Of all the times of mine that Time has in his grip, 
there is none that in one retrospect I can smile at half so 
much, and think of half so tenderly. 


URIAH HEEP EXPOSED 


WE all became very anxious and impatient, when we sat down 
to breakfast. As it approached nearer and nearer to half-past 
nine o’clock, our restless expectation of Mr. Micawber increased. 
At last we made no more pretence of attending to the meal, 
which, except with Mr. Dick, had been a mere form from the 
first; but my aunt walked up and down the room, Traddles sat 
upon the sofa affecting to read the paper, with his eyes on the 
ceiling; and I looked out of the window to give early notice of 
Mr. Micawber’s coming. Nor had I long to watch, for, at the 
first chime of the half-hour, he appeared in the street. 
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“Here he is,” said I, “and not in his legal attire!” 

My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had come down 
to breakfast in it), and put on her shawl, as if she were ready 
for anything that was resolute and uncompromising. ‘Traddles 
buttoned his coat with a determined air. Mr. Dick, disturbed 


* by these formidable appearances, but. feeling it necessary to 


imitate them, pulled his hat, with both hands, as firmly over 
his ears as he possibly could; and instantly took it off again, to 
welcome Mr. Micawber. 

“Gentlemen, and madam,” said Mr. Micawber, “good 
morning! My dear sir,” to Mr. Dick, who shook hands with 
him violently, “you are extremely good.” 

“Have you breakfasted?” said Mr. Dick. ‘Have a chop!” 

“Not for the world, my good sir!” cried Mr. Micawber, 
stopping him on his way to the bell; ‘“‘appetite and myself, 
Mr. Dixon, have long been strangers.” 

Mr. Dixon was so well pleased with his new name, and ap- 
peared to think it so very obliging in Mr. Micawber to confer 
it upon him, that he shook hands with him again, and laughed 

rather childishly. 

“Dick,” said my aunt, “attention !” 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush. 

“Now, sir,’”’ said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put on 
her gloves, “we are ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anything else, 
as soon as you please.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “I trust you will shortly 
witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I have your permission, I 
believe, to mention here that we have been in communication 
together?” 

“Tt is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” said Traddles, to 
whom I looked in surprise. “Mr. Micawber has consulted 
me in reference to what he has in contemplation; and I have 
advised him to the best of my judgment.” 

“Unless I deceived myself, Mr. Traddles,” pursued Mr. 
gy ““what I contemplate is a disclosure of an important 
nature.” 

“Highly so,” said Traddles. 

“Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam and gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Micawber, “you will do me the favor to submit 
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yourselves, for the moment, to the direction of one who, how- 
ever unworthy to be regarded in any other light but as a Waif and 
Stray upon the shore of human nature, is still your fellow-man, 
though crushed out of his original form by individual errors, 
and the accumulative force of a combination of circumstances ?”’ 

“We have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Micawber,” said I, ° 
“and will do what you please.” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, “‘your confidence 
is not, at the existing juncture, ill-bestowed. I would beg to 
be allowed a start of five minutes by the clock; and then to 
receive the present company, inquiring for Miss Wickfield, at 
the office of Wickfield and Heep, whose Stipendiary I am.” 

My aunt and I looked at Traddles, who nodded his approval. 

“T have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, “to say at 
present.” 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he included us all in a 
comprehensive bow, and disappeared; his manner being ex- 
tremely distant, and his face extremely pale. 

Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with his hair 
standing upright on the top of it), when I looked to him for 
an explanation; so I took out my watch, and, as a last resource, 
counted off the five minutes. My aunt, with her own watch in 
her hand, did the like. When the time was expired, Traddles 
gave her his arm; and we all went out together to the old house 
without saying one word on the way. 

We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the turret office on 
the ground floor, either writing, or pretending to write, hard. 
The large office-ruler was stuck into his waistcoat, and was not 
so well concealed but that a foot or more of that instrument 
protruded from his bosom, like a new kind of shirt-frill. 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to speak, I said 
aloud :— 

“How do you do, Mr. Micawber?” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, gravely, “I hope I 
see you well?” 

“Ts Miss Wickfield at home?” said I. 

“Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, sir, of a rheumatic fever,” 
he returned; ‘but Miss Wickfield, I have no doubt, will be 
happy to see old friends. Will you walk in, sir?” 
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He preceded us to the dining-room — the first room I had 
entered in that house — and, flinging open the door of Mr. Wick- 
field’s former office, said, in a sonorous voice: — 

“Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. Thomas Trad- 
dles, and Mr. Dixon!” 

I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the blow. Our 
visit astonished him, evidently; not the less, I dare say, 
because it astonished ourselves. He did not gather his eye- 
brows together, for he had none worth mentioning; but he 
frowned to that degree that he almost closed his small eyes, 
while the hurried raising of his gristly hand to his chin betrayed 
some trepidation or surprise. ‘This was only when we were in 
the act of entering his room, and when I caught a glance at him 
over my aunt’s shoulder. A moment afterwards he was as fawn- 
ing and as humble as ever. 

“Well, I am sure,” he said. ‘‘ This is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure! To have, as I may say, all friends round Saint 
Paul’s at once, is a treat unlooked for! Mr. Copperfield, I 
hope I see you well, and — if I may umbly express self so — 
friendly towards them as is ever your friends, whether or not. 
Mrs. Copperfield, sir, I hope she’s getting on. We have been 
made quite uneasy by the poor accounts we have had of her 
state, lately, I do assure you.” 

I felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but I did not know 
yet what else to do. 

“Things are changed in this office, Miss Trotwood, since I was 
an umble clerk, and held your pony; ain’t they ?” said Uriah, with 
his sickliest smile. ‘But J am not changed, Miss Trotwood.” 

“Well, sir,” returned my aunt, “to tell you the truth, I think 
you are pretty constant to the promise of your youth; if that’s 
any satisfaction to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Trotwood,” said Uriah, writhing in his 
ungainly manner, “for your good opinion! Micawber, tell ’em 
to let Miss Agnes know —and mother. Mother will be quite in 
a state, when she sees the present company !”’ said Uriah, setting 
chairs. 

“You are not busy, Mr. Heep?” said Traddles, whose eye 
the cunning red eye accidentally caught, as it at once scrutinized 
and evaded us. 
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“No, Mr. Traddles,’”’ replied Uriah, resuming his official 
seat, and squeezing his bony hands, laid palm to palm, between 
his bony knees. ‘‘Not so much as I could wish. But lawyers, 
sharks, and leeches are not easily satisfied, you know! Not 
but what myself and Micawber have our hands pretty full in 
general, on account of Mr. Wickfield’s being hardly fit for any 
occupation, sir. But it’s a pleasure as well as a duty, I am 
sure, to work for him. You’ve not been intimate with Mr. 
Wickfield, I think, Mr. Traddles? I believe I’ve only had the 
honor of seeing you once myself?” 

“No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wickfield,’’ re- 
turned Traddles; “or I might perhaps have waited on you 
long ago, Mr. Heep.” 

There was something in the tone of this reply, which made 
Uriah look at the speaker again, with a very sinister and sus- 
picious expression. But, seeing only Traddles, with his good- 
natured face, simple manner, and hair on end, he dismissed it 
as he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, but especially his 
throat: — 

“T am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles. You would have ad- 
mired him as much as we all do. His little failings would only 
have endeared him to you the more. But if you would like to 
hear my fellow-partner eloquently spoken of, I should refer you 
to Copperfield. The family is a subject he’s very strong upon, 
if you never heard him.” 

I was prevented from disclaiming the compliment (if I should 
have done so, in any case) by the entrance of Agnes, now ushered 
in by Mr. Micawber. She was not quite so self-possessed as 
usual, I thought; and had evidently undergone anxiety and 
fatigue. But her earnest cordiality, and her quiet beauty, shone 
with the gentler luster for it. 

I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us; and he reminded 
me of an ugly and rebellious genie watching a good spirit. In 
the meanwhile, some slight sign passed between Mr. Micawber 
and Traddles; and Traddles, unobserved except by me, went out. 

“Don’t wait, Micawber,” said Uriah. 

Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler in his breast, 
stood erect before the door, most unmistakably contemplating 
one of his fellow-men, and that man his employer. 
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“What are you waiting for?” said Uriah. “Micawber! did 
you hear me tell you not to wait?” 

“Yes!” replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

“Then why do you wait?” said Uriah. 

“Because I — in short, choose,” replied Mr. Micawber, with 
a burst. 

Uriah’s cheeks lost color, and an unwholesome paleness, still 
faintly tinged by his pervading red, overspread them. He looked 
at Mr. Micawber attentively, with his whole face breathing short 
and quick in every feature. 

“You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world knows,” 
he said, with an effort at a smile, “and I am afraid you'll 
oblige me to get rid of you. Go along! I'll talk to you 
presently.” 

“Tf there is a scoundrel on this earth,’ said Mr. Micawber, 
suddenly breaking out again with the utmost vehemence, “with 
whom I have already talked too much, that scoundrel’s name is 
— Heep!” 

Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. Looking 
slowly round upon us with the darkest and wickedest expression 
that his face could wear, he said, in a lower voice: — 

“Oho! This is a conspiracy! You have met here by ap- 
pointment! You are playing Booty with my clerk, are you, 
Copperfield? Now, take care. You'll make nothing of this. 
We understand each other, you and me. There’s no love be- 
tween us. You were always a puppy with a proud stomach, 
from your first coming here; and you envy me my rise, do you? 
None of your plots against me; I'll counterplot you! Micaw- 
ber, you be off. J’Il talk to you presently.” 

“Mr. Micawber,”’ said I, “there is a sudden change in this 
fellow, in more respects than the extraordinary one of his speak- 
ing the truth in one particular, which assures me that he is 
brought to bay. Deal with him as he deserves !” 

“You are a precious set of people, ain’t you?” said Uriah, 
in the same low voice, and breaking out into a clammy heat, 
which he wiped from his forehead with his long, lean hand, “to 
buy over my clerk, who is the very scum of society, — as you 
yourself were, Copperfield, you know it, before any one had 
charity on you, —to defame me with lies? Miss Trotwood, 
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you had better stop this; or I’ll stop your husband shorter than 
will be pleasant to you. I won’t know your story profession- 
ally, for nothing, old lady! Miss Wickfield, if you have any 
love for your father, you had better not join that gang. I'll 
ruin him, if you do. Now,come! I have got some of you under 
the harrow. Think twice, before it goes over you. Think 
twice, you, Micawber, if you don’t want to be crushed. I 
recommend you to take yourself off, and be talked to presently, 
you fool! while there’s time to retreat! Where’s mother?” he 
said, suddenly appearing to notice, with alarm, the absence of 
Traddles, and pulling down the bell-rope. “Fine doings in a 
person’s own house!” 

‘Mrs. Heep is here, sir,’ said Traddles, returning with that 
worthy mother of a worthy son. “TI have taken the liberty of 
making myself known to her.” 

“Who are you to make yourself known?” retorted Uriah. 
“And what do you want here?” 

“T am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, sir,’ said Trad- 
dles, in a composed, businesslike way. ‘And I have a power of 
attorney from him in my pocket, to act for him in all matters.” 

“The old ass has drunk himself into a stage of dotage,” said 
Uriah, turning uglier than before, ‘and it has been got from 
him by fraud!” 

“Something has been got from him by fraud, I know,” re- 
turned Traddles, quietly, “and so do you, Mr. Heep. We will 
refer that question, if you please, to Mr. Micawber.” 

“Ury —!” Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious gesture. 

“You hold your tongue, mother,” he returned; “least said, 
soonest mended.” 

“But, my Ury —” 

“Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it to me?” 

Though I had long known that his servility was false, and all 
his pretenses knavish and hollow, I had had no adequate con- 
ception of the extent of his hypocrisy, until I now saw him with 
his mask off. The suddenness with which he dropped it, when 
he perceived that it was useless to him; the malice, insolence, 
and hatred he revealed; the leer with which he exulted, even 
at this moment, in the evil he had done, — all this time being 
desperate too, and at his wits’ end for the means of getting the 
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better of us, — though perfectly consistent with the experience 
I had of him, at first took even me by surprise, who had known 
him so long, and disliked him so heartily. 

I say nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he stood 
eying us, one after another; for I had always understood that he 
hated me, and I remembered the marks of my hand upon his 
cheek. But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and I saw the 
rage with which he felt his power over her slipping away, and 
the exhibition, in their disappointment, of the odious passions 
that had led him to aspire to one whose virtues he could never 
appreciate or care for, I was shocked by the mere thought of her 
having lived, an hour, within sight of such a man. 

After some rubbing of the lower part of his face, and 
some looking at us with those bad eyes, over his gristly 
fingers, he made one more address to me, half whining, and 
half abusive. 

“You think it justifiable, do you, Copperfield, you who pride 
yourself so much on your honor and all the rest of it, to sneak 
about my place, eavesdropping with my clerk? If it had been 
me, I shouldn’t have wondered; for I don’t make myself out a 
gentleman (though I never was in the streets either, as you 
were, according to Micawber), but being you!— And you’re 
not afraid of doing this, either? You don’t think at all of 
what I shall do, in return; or of getting yourself into trouble 
for conspiracy, and so forth? Very well. We shall see! Mr. 
What’s-your-name, you were going to refer some question to 
Micawber. There’s your referee. Why don’t you make him 
speak? He has learnt his lesson, I see.” 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me or any of us, 
he sat on the edge of his table with his hands in his pockets, 
and one of his splay feet twisted round the other leg, waiting 
doggedly for what might follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had restrained thus far 
with the greatest difficulty, and who had repeatedly interposed 
with the first syllable of Scoun-drel! without getting to the 
second, now burst forward, drew the ruler from his breast (ap- 
parently as a defensive weapon), and produced from his pocket 
a foolscap document, folded in the form of a large letter. Open- 
ing this packet, with his old flourish, and glancing at the con- 
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tents, as if he cherished an artistic admiration of their style of 
composition, he began to read as follows: — 


““Tear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen —’” 

“Bless and save the man!” exclaimed my aunt in a low voice. 
“He'd write letters by the ream, if it was a capital offense!” 

Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. 

“Tn appearing before you to denounce probably the most 
consummate Villain that has ever existed,’” Mr. Micawber, 
without looking off the letter, pointed the ruler, like a ghostly 
truncheon, at Uriah Heep. ‘“‘‘I ask no consideration for myself. 
The victim, from my cradle, of pecuniary liabilities to which I 
have been unable to respond, I have ever been the sport and 
toy of debasing circumstances. Ignominy, Want, Despair, and 
Madness have, collectively or separately, been the attendants of 
my career.” ; 

The relish with which Mr. Micawber described himself as a 
prey to those dismal calamities was only to be equaled by the 
emphasis with which he read his letter; and the kind of homage 
he rendered to it with a roll of his head, when he thought he 
had hit a sentence very hard indeed. 

“In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, and 
Madness, I entered the office — or, as our lively neighbor the 
Gaul would term it, the Bureau — of the Firm, nominally con- 
ducted under the appellation of Wickfield and — HEEp, but, in 
reality, wielded by — HEEP alone. HEEp, and only HEEpP, is 
the mainspring of that machine. Heep, and only HEEP, is the 
Forger and the Cheat.’” 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made a dart 
at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawber, with a 
perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, caught his advancing 
knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow sounded 
as if it had fallen on wood. 

“The Devil take you!” said Uriah, writhing in a new way 
with pain. “T’ll be even with you.” 

“Approach me again, you — you — you HEeEp of infamy,” 
gasped Mr. Micawber, “and if your head is human, I’ll break 
it. Come on, come on!” 
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I think I never saw anything more ridicylous —I was sen- 
sible of it, even at the time — than Mr. Micawber making broad- 
sword guards with the ruler, and crying, “Come on!” while 
Traddles and I pushed him back into a corner, from which, as 
often as we got him into it, he persisted in emerging again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wringing his wounded 
hand for some time, slowly drew off his neckerchief and bound 
it up; then held it in his other hand, and sat upon his table 
with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, proceeded with 
his letter. 

“<The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of which I 
entered into the service of — HEEp,’” always pausing before 
that word and uttering it with astonishing vigor, “‘were not 
defined, beyond the pittance of twenty-two shillings and six per 
week. ‘The rest was left contingent on the value of my profes- 
sional exertions; in other and more expressive words, on the 
baseness of my nature, the cupidity of my motives, the poverty 
of my family, the general moral (or rather immoral) resemblance 
between myself and — Heep. Need I say that it soon became 
necessary for me to solicit from — HEEP — pecuniary advances 
towards the support of Mrs. Micawber, and our blighted but 
rising family? Need I say that this necessity had been foreseen 
by — Herp? ‘That those advances were secured by I O U’s 
and other similar acknowledgments, known to the legal institu- 
tions of this country? And that I thus became immeshed in 
the web he had spun for my reception ?’”’ 

Mr. Micawber’s enjoyment of his epistolary powers, in de- 
scribing this unfortunate state of things, really seemed to out- 
weigh any pain or anxiety that the reality could have caused 
him. He read on:— 

“¢Then it was that — Herp — began to favor me with just 
so much of his confidence as was necessary to the discharge 
of his infernal business. Then it was that I began, if I may so 
Shakespearingly express myself, to dwindle, peak, and pine. 
I found that my services were constantly called into requisition 
for the falsification of business, and the mystification of an in- 
dividual whom I will designate as Mr. W. That Mr. W. was 
imposed upon, kept in ignorance, and deluded, in every possible 
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way; yet, that all this while, the ruffian — HEEP — was pro- 
fessing unbounded gratitude to, and unbounded friendship for, 
that much-abused gentleman. This was bad enough; but, as 
the philosophic Dane observes, with that universal applicability 
which distinguishes the illustrious ornament of the Elizabethan 
Era, worse remains behind !’” 

Mr. Micawber was so very much struck by this happy round- 
ing off with a quotation, that he indulged himself, and us, with 
a second reading of the sentence, under pretense of having lost 
his place. 

“Tt is not my intention,’” he continued, reading on, ‘“‘‘to 
enter on a detailed list, within the compass of the present 
epistle (though it is ready elsewhere), of the various mal- 
practices of a minor nature, affecting the individual whom I 
have denominated Mr. W., to which I have been a tacitly con- 
senting party. My object, when the contest within myself 
between stipend and no stipend, baker and no baker, existence 
and non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage of my oppor- 
tunities to discover and expose the major malpractices com- 
mitted, to that gentleman’s grievous wrong and injury, by — 
HEEp. Stimulated by the silent monitor within, and by a no 
less touching and appealing monitor without, — to whom I will 
briefly refer as Miss W., —I entered on a not unlaborious task 
of clandestine investigation, protracted now, to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief, over a period exceeding 
twelve calendar months.’”’ 

He read this passage as if it were from an Act of Parliament; 
and appeared majestically refreshed by the sound of the words. 

““My charges against — Hrerp,’” he read on, glancing at 
him, and drawing the ruler into a convenient position under his 
left arm, in case of need, ‘“‘are as follows.’” 

We all held our breath, I think. I am sure Uriah held 
his. 

“First,” said Mr. Micawber. ‘‘When Mr. W.’s faculties 
and memory for business became, through causes into which it 
is not necessary or expedient for me to enter, weakened and 
confused, — Hrrp — designedly perplexed and complicated the 
whole of the official transactions. When Mr. W. was least fit 
to enter on business, — HEEpP was always at hand to force him 
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to enter on it. He obtained Mr. W.’s signature under such 
circumstances to documents of importance, representing them 
to be other documents of no importance. He induced Mr. W. 
to empower him to draw out, thus, one particular sum of trust- 
money, amounting to twelve six fourteen, two and nine, and 
employed it to meet pretended business charges and defi- 
ciencies which were either already provided for, or had never 
really existed. He gave this proceeding, throughout, the 
appearance of having originated in Mr. W.’s own dishonest 
intention, and of having been accomplished by Mr. W.’s 
own dishonest act; and has used it, ever since, to torture 
and constrain him.’”’ 

“You shall prove this, you Copperfield!” said Uriah, with a 
threatening shake of the head. “All in good time!” 

“ Ask =- Heep — Mr. Traddles, who lived in his house after 
him,”’ said Mr. Micawber, breaking off from the letter; “will 
your” 

“The fool himself — and lives there now,” said Uriah, dis- 
dainfully. 

“ Ask — HEEP — if he ever kept a pocket-book in that house,” 
said Mr. Micawber; “will you?” 

I saw Uriah’s lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the scraping 
of his chin. 

“Or ask him,” said Mr. Micawber, “if he ever burnt one 
there. If he says Yes, and asks you where the ashes are, refer 
him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear of something not 
at all to his advantage!” 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Micawber delivered 
himself of these words had a powerful effect in alarming the 
mother, who cried out in much agitation :— 

“Ury, Ury! Be umble, and make terms, my dear!” 

“Mother !”’ he retorted, “will you keep quiet? You’re in a 
fright, and don’t know what you say or mean. Umble!” he 
repeated, looking at me, with a snarl; “I’ve umbled some of 
’em for a pretty long time back, umble as I was!” 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin in his cravat, 
presently proceeded with his composition. 

“<Second. Herp has, on several occasions, to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief —’” 
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“But that won’t do,” muttered Uriah, relieved. ‘Mother, 
you keep quiet.” 

“We will endeavor to provide something that w1i1 do, and 
do for you finally, sir, very shortly,” replied Mr. Micawber. 

““¢Second. Herp has, on several occasions, to the best 
of my knowledge, information, and belief, systematically 
forged, to various entries, books, and documents, the signa- 
ture of Mr. W.; and has distinctly done so in one instance, 
capable of proof by me. To wit, in manner following, that 
iskto say. t= 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this formal piling up of 
words, which, however ludicrously displayed in his case, was, I 
must say, not at all peculiar to him. I have observed it, in the 
course of my life, in numbers of men. It seems to me to be a 
general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for instance, de- 
ponents seem to enjoy themselves mightily when they come to 
several good words in succession, for the expression of one 
idea; as, that they utterly detest, abominate, and abjure, or so 
forth; and the old anathemas were made relishing on the same 
principle. We talk about the tyranny of words, but we like 
to tyrannize over them too; we are fond of having a large 
superfluous establishment of words to wait upon us on great 
occasions; we think it looks important, and sounds well. As 
we are not particular about the meaning of our liveries on state 
occasions, if they be but fine and numerous enough, so the 
meaning or necessity of our words is a secondary consideration, 
if there be but a great parade of them. And as individuals get 
into trouble by making too great a show of liveries, or as slaves 
when they are too numerous rise against their masters, so I 
think I could mention a nation that has got into many great 
difficulties, and will get into many greater, from maintaining too 
large a retinue of words. 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips:— 

“To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. W. being 
infirm, and it being within the bounds of probability that his 
decease might lead to some discoveries, and to the downfall of 
— HEEp’s — power over the W. family, — as I, Wilkins Micaw- 
ber, the undersigned, assume — unless the filial affection of his 
daughter could be secretly influenced from allowing any inves- 
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tigation of the partnership affairs to be ever made, the said — 
HeEEP — deemed it expedient to have a bond ready by him, as 
from Mr. W., for the before-mentioned sum of twelve six four- 
teen, two and nine, with interest, stated therein to have been 
advanced by — HEEP — to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. from dis- 
honor; though really the sum was never advanced by him, and 
has long been replaced. The signatures to this instrument 
purporting to be executed by Mr. W. and attested by Wilkins 
Micawber are forgeries by — HEEp. I have, in my possession, 
in his hand and pocket-book, several similar imitations of Mr. 
W.’s signature, here and there defaced by fire, but legible to 
any one. I never attested any such document. And I have 
the document itself, in my possession.’” 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch of 
keys, and opened a certain drawer; then, suddenly bethought 
himself of what he was about, and turned again towards us, 
without looking in it. 

““And I have the document,’ Mr. Micawber read again, 
looking about as if it were the text of a sermon, “‘in my 
possession,’ — that is to say, I had, early this morning, when 
this was written, but have since relinquished it to Mr. 
Traddles.” 

“Tt is quite true,” assented Traddles. 

“Ury, Ury!” cried the mother, ‘“‘be umble and make terms. 
I know my son will be umble, gentlemen, if you'll give him 
time to think. Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure you know that he 
was always very umble, sir!” 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to the old 
trick, when the son had abandoned it as useless. 

“Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the handker- 
chief in which his hand was wrapped, “you had better take 
and fire a loaded gun at me.” 

“But I love you, Ury,” cried Mrs. Heep. And I have no 
doubt she did; or that he loved her, however strange it may 
appear; though, to be sure, they were a congenial couple. 
“And I can’t bear to hear you provoking the gentleman, 
and endangering of yourself more. I told the gentleman 
at first, when he told me upstairs it was come to light, 
that I would answer for your being umble, and making 
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amends. Oh, see how umble J am, gentlemen, and don’t 
mind him!” 

“Why, there’s Copperfield, mother,” he angrily retorted, 
pointing his lean finger at me, against whom all his animosity 
was leveled, as the prime mover in the discovery; and I did 
not undeceive him; ‘there’s Copperfield, would have given you 
a hundred pound to say less than you’ve blurted out!” 

“T can’t help it, Ury,” cried his mother. “I can’t see you 
running into danger, through carrying your head so high. 
Better be umble, as you always was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the handkerchief, and then 
said to me with a scowl:— 

“‘What more have you got to bring forward? If anything, 
go on with it. What do you look at me for?” 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, glad to revert to 
a performance with which he was so highly satisfied. 

“¢«Third. And last. I am now in a condition to show, by 
— Heep’s — false books, and — HEEp’s — real memoranda, 
beginning with the partially destroyed pocket-book (which I 
was unable to comprehend, at the time of its accidental dis- 
covery by Mrs. Micawber, on our taking possession of our 
present abode, in the locker or bin devoted to the reception of 
the ashes calcined on our domestic hearth), that the weaknesses, 
the faults, the very virtues, the parental affections, and the sense 
of honor, of the unhappy Mr. W. have been for years acted on 
by, and warped to the base purposes of —HeEp. That Mr. 
W. has been for years deluded and plundered, in every con- 
ceivable manner, to the pecuniary aggrandizement of the avari- 
cious, false, and grasping — HEEp. That the engrossing object 
of — HEEP — was, next to gain, to subdue Mr. and Miss W. 
(of his ulterior views in reference to the latter I say nothing) 
entirely to himself. That his last act, completed but a few 
months since, was to induce Mr. W. to execute a relinquish- 
ment of his share in the partnership, and even a bill of sale on 
the very furniture of his house, in consideration of a certain 
annuity, to be well and truly paid by — HrEp — on the four 
common quarter-days in each and every year. That these 
meshes; beginning with alarming and falsified accounts of the 
estate of which Mr. W. is the receiver, at a period when Mr. 
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W. had launched into imprudent and ill-judged speculations, 
and may not have had the money, for which he was morally 
and legally responsible, in hand; going on with pretended bor- 
rowings of money at enormous interest, really coming from — 
Herp —and by — Heep — fraudulently obtained or with- 
held from Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such speculations 
or otherwise; perpetuated by a miscellaneous catalogue of 
unscrupulous chicaneries — gradually thickened, until the un- 
happy Mr. W. could see no world beyond. Bankrupt, as he 
believed, alike in circumstances, in all other hope, and in honor, 
his sole reliance was upon the monster in the garb of man,’” 
— Mr. Micawber made a good deal of this, as a new turn of 
expression, — “‘‘who, by making himself necessary to him, had 
achieved his destruction. All this I undertake to show. Prob- 
ably much more!’” 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was weeping, half 
joyfully, half sorrowfully, at my side; and there was a move- 
ment among us, as 1f Mr. Micawber had finished. He said, 
with exceeding gravity, “Pardon me,” and proceeded, with a 
mixture of the lowest spirits and the most intense enjoyment, 
to the peroration of his letter. 

“¢T have now concluded. It merely remains for me to sub- 
stantiate these accusations; and then, with my ill-starred family, 
to disappear from the landscape on which we appear to be an 
encumbrance. That is soon done. It may be reasonably in- 
ferred that our baby will first expire of inanition, as being the 
frailest member of our circle; and that our twins will follow 
next in order. So be it! For myself, my Canterbury Pilgrim- 
age has done much; imprisonment on civil process, and want, 
will soon do more. I trust that the labor and hazard of an in- 
vestigation — of which the smallest results have been slowly 
pieced together, in the pressure of arduous avocations, under 
grinding penurious apprehensions, at rise of morn, at dewy eve, 
in the shadows of night, under the watchful eye of one whom it 
were superfluous to call Demon — combined with the struggle 
of parental Poverty to turn it, when completed, to the right 
account, may be as the sprinkling of a few drops of sweet water 
on my funereal pyre. I ask no more. Let it be, in justice, 
merely said of me, as of a gallant and eminent naval Hero, 
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with whom I have no pretensions to cope, that what I have 
done, I did, in despite of mercenary and selfish objects, 


““¢ For England, home, and Beauty.’ 


“Remaining always, etc. etc., WILKINS MICAWBER.’” 


Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mr. 
Micawber folded up his letter, and handed it with a bow to 
my aunt, as something she might like to keep. 

There was, as I had noticed on my first visit long ago, an 
iron safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty suspicion 
seemed to strike Uriah; and, with a glance at Mr. Micawber, he 
went to it, and threw the doors clanking open. It was empty. 

““Where are the books?” he cried, with a frightful face. 
“‘Some thief has stolen the books!” 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. ‘J did, when 
I got the key from you as usual — but a little earlier — and 
opened it this morning.” 

“Don’t be uneasy,” said Traddles. “They have come into 
my possession. I will take care of them, under the authority 
I mentioned.” 

“You receive stolen goods, do you?” cried Uriah. 

“Under such circumstances,’ answered Traddles, ‘‘ yes.” 

What was my astonishment when I beheld my aunt, who 
had been profoundly quiet and attentive, make a dart at Uriah 
Heep, and seize him by the collar with both hands! 

“You know what J want?” said my aunt. 

“‘A strait-waistcoat,” said he. 

“No. My property!” returned my aunt. “Agnes, my 
dear, as long as I believed it had been really made away with 
by your father, I wouldn’t — and, my dear, I didn’t, even to 
Trot, as he knows — breathe a syllable of its having been placed 
here for investment. But now I know this fellow’s answerable 
for it, and Pll have it! Trot, come and take it away from him!” 

Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, that he kept 
her property in his neckerchief, I am sure I don’t know; but 
she certainly pulled at it as if she thought so. I hastened to 
put myself between them, and to assure her that we would 
all take care that he should make the utmost restitution of 
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everything he had wrongly got. This, and a few moments’ 
reflection, pacified her; but she was not at all disconcerted by 
what she had done (though I cannot say as much for her bon- 
net), and resumed her seat composedly. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Heep had been clamoring 
to her son to be “‘umble”; and had been going down on her 
knees to all of us in succession, and making the wildest promises. 
Her son sat her down in his chair; and, standing sulkily by 
her, holding her arm with his hand, but not rudely, said to me, 
with a ferocious look : — 

“What do you want done?” 

“T will tell you what must be done,” said Traddles. 

“Has that Copperfield no tongue?” muttered Uriah.« “I 
would do a good deal for you if you could tell me, without lying, 
that somebody had cut it out.” 

““My Uriah means to be umble!” cried his mother. ‘Don’t 
mind what he says, good gentlemen!” 

“What must be done,” said Traddles, ‘‘is this. First, the 
deed of relinquishment, that we have heard of, must be given 
over to me now — here.” 

“Suppose I haven’t got it,” he interrupted. 

“But you have,” said Traddles; “therefore, you know, we 
won’t suppose so.” And I cannot help avowing that this was 
the first occasion on which I really did justice to the clear head, 
and the plain, patient, practical good sense, of my old school- 
fellow. ‘Then,’ said Traddles, “you must prepare to disgorge 
all that your rapacity has become possessed of, and to make res- 
toration to the last farthing. All the partnership books and 
papers must remain in our possession; all your books and 
papers; all money accounts and securities, of both kinds. In 
short, everything here.” 

“Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “I must have 
time to think about that.” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the meanwhile, and 
until everything is done to our satisfaction, we shall maintain 
possession of these things; and beg you — in short, compel you 
— to keep your own room, and hold no communication with 
any one.” 

“T won’t do it!’ said Uriah, with an oath. 
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“Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” observed 
Traddles; ‘and though the law may be longer in righting us, 
and may not be able to right us so completely as you can, there 
is no doubt of its punishing you. Dear me, you know that quite 
as well as I! Copperfield, will you go round to the Guildhall, 
and bring a couple of officers?” 

Here, Mrs. Heep broke out again, crying on her knees to 
Agnes to interfere in their behalf, exclaiming that he was very 
humble, and it was all true, and if he didn’t do what we wanted, 
she would, and much more to the same purpose; being half 
frantic with fears for her darling. To inquire what he might 
have done, if he had had any boldness, would be like inquiring 
what a mongrel cur might do, if it had the spirit of a tiger. 
He was a coward, from head to foot; and showed his dastardly 
nature through his sullenness and mortification, as much as at 
any time of his mean life. 

“Stop!” he growled to me; and wiped his hot face with his 
hand. “Mother, hold your noise. Well! Let ’em have that 
deed. Go and fetch it!” 

“Do you help her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, ‘‘if you please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding it, Mr. Dick 
accompanied her as a shepherd’s dog might accompany a sheep. 
But Mrs. Heep gave him little trouble; for she not only returned 
with the deed, but with the box in which it was, where we found 
a banker’s book and some other papers that were afterwards 
serviceable. 

“Good!” said Traddles, when this was brought. ‘Now, 
Mr. Heep, you can retire to think: particularly observing, 
if you please, that I declare to you, on the part of all present, 
that there is only one thing to be done; that it is what I have 
explained; and that it must be done without delay.” 

Uriah, without lifting his eyes from the ground, shuffled 
across the room with his hand to his chin, and pausing at the 
door, said : — 

“Copperfield, I have always hated you. You've always been 
an upstart, and you’ve always been against me.” 

“As I think I told you once before,” said I, “it is you who 
have been, in your greed and cunning, against all the world. 
It may be profitable to you to reflect, in future, that there never 
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were greed and cunning in the world yet,,that did not do too 
much, and overreach themselves. It is as certain as death.” 

“Or as certain as they used to teach at school (the same 
school where I picked up so much umbleness), from nine o’clock 
to eleven, that labor was a curse; and from eleven o’clock to 
one, that it was a blessing and a cheerfulness, and a dignity, and 
I don’t know what all, eh?” said he with a sneer. ‘“ You preach, 
about as consistent as they did. Won’t umbleness go down? 
I shouldn’t have got round my gentleman fellow-partner without 
it, I think. — Micawber, you old bully, Pll pay you!” 


TEMPEST 


I Now approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, 
so bound by an infinite variety of ties to all that has preceded 
it in these pages, that, from the beginning of my narrative, I 
have seen it growing larger and larger as I advanced, like a 
great tower in a plain, and throwing its forecast shadow even 
on the incidents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I have 
started up so vividly impressed by it, that its fury has yet 
seemed raging in my quiet room, in the still night. I dream 
of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain intervals, 
to this hour. I have an association between it and a stormy 
wind, or the lightest mention of a seashore, as strong as any 
of which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I behold what 
happened, I will try to write it down. I do not recall it, but 
see it done; for it happens again before me. 

The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the emigrant 
ship, my good old nurse (almost broken-hearted for me, when 
we first met) came up to London. I was constantly with her, 
and her brother, and the Micawbers (they being very much 
together); but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I was alone 
with Peggotty and her brother. Our conversation turned on 
Ham. She described to us how tenderly he had taken leave 
of her, and how manfully and quietly he had borne himself. 
Most of all, of late, when she believed he was most tried. It 
was a subject of which the affectionate creature never tired; 
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and our interest in hearing the many examples which she, 
who was so much with him, had to relate, was equal to hers 
in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two cottages 
at Highgate; I intending to go abroad, and she to return to 
her house at Dover. We had a temporary lodging in Covent 
Garden. As I walked home to it, after this evening’s conver- 
sation, reflecting on what had passed between Ham and myself 
when I was last at Yarmouth, I wavered in the original pur- 
pose I had formed, of leaving a letter for Emily when I 
should take leave of her uncle on board the ship, and thought 
it would be better to write to her now. She might desire, 
I thought, after receiving my communication, to send some 
parting word by me to her unhappy lover. I ought to give her 
the opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before going to bed, and 
wrote to her. I told her that I had seen him, and that he had 
requested me to tell her what I have already written in its 
place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I had no need 
to enlarge upon it, if [had had the right. Its deep fidelity and 
goodness were not to be adorned by me or any man. I left 
it out, to be sent round in the morning; with a line to Mr. 
Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her; and went to bed 
at daybreak. 

I was weaker than I knew then; and, not falling asleep 
until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, next day. 
I was roused by the silent presence of my aunt at my bedside. 
I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel such things. 

“Trot, my dear,’”’ she said, when I opened my eyes, “I 
couldn’t make up my mind to disturb you. Mr. Peggotty is 
here; shall he come up?” 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 

““Mas’r Davy,” he said, when we had shaken hands, “I giv 
Emly your letter, sir, and she writ this heer; and begged of 
me fur to ask you to read it, and if you see no hurt in’t, to be 
so kind as take charge on’t.” 

“Have you read it?” said I. 


He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read as fol- 
lows: — 
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“T have got your message. Oh, what can I write, to thank you for your 
good and blessed kindness to me! 

“T have put the words close to my heart. I shall keep them till I die. 
They are sharp thorns, but they are such comfort. I have prayed over 
them, oh, I have prayed so much. When I find what you are, and what 
uncle is, I think that God must be, and can cry to him. 

““Good-by forever. Now, my dear, my friend, good-by forever in this 
world. In another world, if I am forgiven, I may wake a child and come 
to you. All thanks and blessings. Farewell, evermore.” 


This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

“May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in’t, and as you'll 
be so kind as take charge on’t, Mas’r Davy?” said Mr. 
Peggotty, when I had read it. 

“Unquestionably,”’ said I — “but I am thinking —”’ 

“Yes, Mas’r Davy?” 

“T am thinking,” said I, ‘‘that Pll go down again to Yar- 
mouth. ‘There’s time, and to spare, for me to go and come 
back before the ship sails. My mind is constantly running on 
him, in his solitude; to put this letter of her writing in his 
hand at this time, and to enable you to tell her, in the moment 
of parting, that he has got it, will be a kindness to both of 
them. I solemnly accepted his commission, dear good fellow, 
and cannot discharge it too completely. The journey is noth- 
ing to me. I am restless, and shall be better in motion. T’ll 
go down to-night.” 

Though he anxiously endeayored to dissuade me, I saw 
that he was of my mind; and this, if I had required to be 
confirmed in my intention, would have had the effect. He 
went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took the 
box-seat for me on the mail. In the evening I started, by that 
conveyance, down the road I had traversed under so many 
vicissitudes. 

“Don’t you think that,’ I asked the coachman, in the first 
stage out of London, “a very remarkable sky? I don’t 
remember to have seen one like it.” 

“Nor I — not equal to it,” he replied. “That’s wind, sir. 
There’ll be mischief done at sea, I expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion — here and there blotted with a 
color like the color of the smoke from damp fuel — of flying 
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clouds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, suggesting 
greater heights in the clouds than there were depths below 
them to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, through 
which the wild moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a 
dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost her way 
and were frightened. ‘There had been a wind all day; and it 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. In an- 
other hour it had much increased, and the sky was more 
overcast, and it blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely 
overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it came on to 
blow, harder and harder. It still increased, until our horses 
could scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the dark part of 
the night (it was then late in September, when the nights were 
not short), the leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop; 
and we were often in serious apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up before 
this storm, like showers of steel; and, at those times, when 
there was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were 
fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had been 
in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew great guns, but I 
had never known the like of this, or anything approaching to 
it. Wecame to Ipswich — very late, having had to fight every 
inch of ground since we were ten miles out of London; and 
found a cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen 
from their beds in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. Some 
of these, congregating about the inn-yard while we changed 
horses, told us of great sheets of lead having been ripped off a 
high church tower, and flung into a by-street, which they then 
blocked up. Others had to tell of country people, coming in 
from neighboring villages, who had seen great trees lying torn 
out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roads 
and fields. Still there was no abatement in the storm, but it 
blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which 
this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became 
more and more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water 
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was out, over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and 
had its stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. 
When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. When 
at last we got into the town, the people came out to their doors, 
all aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of the 
mail that had come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; 
staggering along the street, which was strewn with sand and 
seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea-foam; afraid of falling 
slates and tiles; and holding by people I met, at angry cor- 
ners. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, 
but half the people of the town, lurking behind buildings; 
some, now and then braving the fury of the storm to look 
away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in trying to 
get zigzag back. / 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there 
was too much reason to think might have foundered before 
they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors 
were among the people, shaking their heads, as they looked 
from water to sky, and muttering to one another; ship-owners, 
excited and uneasy; children, huddling together, and peering 
into older faces; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
leveling their glasses at the sea from behind places of shelter, 
as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause 
to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying 
stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the 
high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. 
As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed 
to scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were 
to undermine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces before they 
reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed 
possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered 
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to the composition of another monster. Undulating hills were 
changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm- 
bird sometimes skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a 
booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon 
as made, to change its shape and place, and beat another shape 
and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers 
and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds fell fast and thick; I 
seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this memorable 
wind — for it is still remembered down there as the greatest 
ever known to blow upon that coast — had brought together, I 
made my way to his house. It was shut; and as no one 
answered to my knocking, I went, by back ways and by-lanes, 
to the yard where he worked. I learned, there, that he had 
gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship 
repairing in which his skill was required; but that he would be 
back to-morrow morning, in good time. 

I went back to the inn; and when I had washed and dressed, 
and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o’clock in the after- 
noon. I had not sat five minutes by the coffee-room fire, 
when the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse for talking, told 
me that two colliers had gone down, with all hands, a few 
miles away; and that some other ships had been seen laboring 
hard in the Roads, and trying, in great distress, to keep off- 
shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said he, if we 
had another night like the last! 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very solitary; and felt 
an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, disproportionate to 
the occasion. I was seriously affected, without knowing how 
much, by late events; and my long exposure to the fierce wind 
had confused me. There was that jumble in my thoughts and 
recollections, that I had lost the clear arrangement of time and 
distance. Thus, if I had gone out into the town, I should not 
have been surprised, I think, to encounter some one who I 
knew must be then in London. So to speak, there was in 
these respects a curious inattention in my mind. Yet it was 
busy, too, with all the remembrances the place naturally awak- 
ened; and they were particularly distinct and vivid. 
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In this state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of my volition, 
with my uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded that I had 
an apprehension of his returning from Lowestoft by sea, and 
being lost. This grew so strong with me, that I resolved to go 
back to the yard before I took my dinner, and ask the boat- 
builder if he thought his attempting to return by sea at all 
likely? If he gave me the least reason to think so, I would 
go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him with 
me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. I 
was none too soon; for the boat-builder, with a lantern in his 
hand, was locking the yard-gate. He quite laughed when I 
asked him the question, and said there was no fear; no man in 
his senses, or out of them, would put off in such a gale of 
wind, least of all Ham Peggotty, who had been born to sea- 
faring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really felt ashamed 
of doing what I was nevertheless impelled to do, I went back 
to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think it was rising. 
The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, the 
tumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very 
house that sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, 
were more fearful than in the morning. But there was now a 
great darkness besides; and that invested the storm with new 
terrors, real and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
steadfast to anything. Something within me, faintly answering 
to the storm without, tossed up the depths of my memory 
and made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the hurry of my 
thoughts, wild running with the thundering sea, — the storm 
and my uneasiness regarding Ham were always in the fore- 
ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to refresh 
myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. I fell into a dull 
slumber before the fire, without losing my consciousness, either 
of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in which I was. 
Both became overshadowed by a new and indefinable horror; 
and when I awoke — or rather when I shook off the lethargy 
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that bound me in my chair — my whole frame thrilled with 
objectless and unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, listened 
to the awful noises: looked at faces, scenes, and figures in the 
fire. At length, the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock 
on the wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved to go 
to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to be told that some of 
the inn servants had agreed together to sit up until morning. 
I went to bed, exceedingly weary and heavy; but, on my lying 
down, all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and I was 
broad awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, that I 
distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and now, the fall of 
houses in the town. I got up several times, and looked out; 
but could see nothing, except the reflection in the window- 
panes of the faint candle I had left burning, and of my own 
haggard face looking in at me from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, that I 
hurried on my clothes, and went downstairs. In the large 
kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions hang- 
ing from the beams, the watchers were clustered together, in 
various attitudes, about a table, purposely moved away from 
the great chimney, and brought near the door. A pretty girl, 
who had her ears stopped with her apron, and her eyes upon 
the door, screamed when I appeared, supposing me to be a 
spirit; but the others had more presence of mind, and were 
glad of an addition to their company. One man, referring to 
the topic they had been discussing, asked me whether I 
thought the souls of the collier crews who had gone down, 
were out in the storm? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. The sand, 
the seaweed, and the flakes of foam were driving by; and I 
was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the gate 
again, and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, when I at 
length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, getting into 
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bed again, fell — off a tower and down a precipice — into the 
depths of sleep. I have an impression that for a long time, 
though I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety of 
scenes, it was always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost 
that feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged with two dear 
friends, but who they were I don’t know, at the siege of some 
town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that 
I could not hear something I much desired to hear, until I 
made a great exertion and awoke. It was broad day — eight 
or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in lieu of the batteries; and 
some one knocking and calling at my door. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. 

“A wreck! Close by!” 

I sprang out of bed, and asked, what wreck? 

“A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit and 
wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her! It’s thought, 
down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamoring along the staircase; and 
I wrapped myself in my ctothes as quickly as I could, and ran 
into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in one 
direction to the beach. I ran the same way, outstripping a 
good many, and soon came facing the wild sea. — 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though not 
more sensibly than if the cannonading I had dreamed of had 
been diminished by the silencing of half-a-dozen guns out of 
hundreds. But the sea, having upon it the additional agitation 
of the whole night, was infinitely more terrific than when I had 
seen it last. very appearance it had then presented, bore 
the expression of being swelled; and the height to which the 
breakers rose, and, looking over one another, bore one another 
down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and waves, 
and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my 
first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, I was so 
confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw 
nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A half- 
dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare arm 
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(a tattoo’d arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) to the 
left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from the 
deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail and 
rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat — which 
she did without a moment’s pause, and with a violence quite 
inconceivable — beat the side as if it would stave it in. Some 
efforts were even then being made, to cut this portion of the 
wreck away; for as the ship, which was broadside on, turned 
towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at work 
with axes, especially one active figure with long curling hair, 
conspicuous among the rest. But a great cry, which was 
audible even above the wind and water, rose from the shore 
at this moment; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, 
made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, casks, planks, 
bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent 
sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and 
fro. ‘The ship had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. I under- 
stood him to add that she was parting amidships, and I could 
readily suppose so, for the rolling and beating were too tre- 
mendous for any human work to suffer long. As he spoke, 
there was another great cry of pity from the beach; four men 
arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging 
of the remaining mast; uppermost, the active figure with the 
curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam- 
ends towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she 
sprang wildly over and turned towards the sea, the bell rang; 
and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was borne 
towards us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose. ‘Two men were gone. The agony on shore increased. 
Men groaned, and clasped their hands; women shrieked, and 
turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying for help where no help could be. I found 
myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors 
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whom I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish before 
our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way — I don’t 
know how, for the little I could hear I was scarcely composed 
enough to understand — that the life-boat had been bravely 
manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; and that as 
no man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off with 
a rope, and establish a communication with the shore, there 
was nothing left to try; when I noticed that some new sensa- 
tion moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and 
Ham come breaking through them to the front. 

Iran to him — as well as I know — to repeat my appeal for 
help. But, distracted though I was by a sight so new to me 
and terrible, the determination in his face, and his look out to 
sea — exactly the same look as I remembered in connection 
with the morning after Emily’s flight—awoke me to a knowl- 
edge of his danger. I held him back with both arms; and 
-implored the men with whom I had been speaking, not to 
listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir from off that 
sand ! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the wreck, we 
saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lower of the 
two men, and fly up in triumph round the active figure left 
alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination as that 
of the calmly desperate man who was already accustomed to 
lead half the people present, I might as hopefully have en- 
treated the wind. ‘‘Mas’r Davy,” he said, cheerily grasping 
me by both hands, “‘if my time is come, ’tis come. If ’tan’t, 
T’ll bide it. Lord above bless you, and bless all! Mates, 
make me ready! I’m a-going off!” 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, where 
the people around made me stay, urging, as I confusedly per- 
ceived, that he was bent on going, with help or without, and 
that I should endanger the precautions for his safety by 
troubling those with whom they rested. I don’t know what I 
answered, or what they rejoined; but I saw hurry on the 
beach, and men running with ropes from a capstan that was 
there, and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid him from 
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me. Then I saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s frock and 
trousers: a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist; another 
round his body; and several of the best men holding, at a 
little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, slack 
upon the shore, at his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. 
I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that the life of 
the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. Still, he 
clung to it. He had a singular red cap on, — not like a 
sailor’s cap, but of a finer color; and as the few yielding 
planks between him and destruction rolled and bulged, and his 
anticipative death knell rung, he was seen by all of us to wave 
it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my mind of a 
once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of 
suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave, when, with a backward glance 
at those who held the rope which was made fast round his 
body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment was buffeting 
with the water; rising with the hills, falling with the valleys, 
lost beneath the foam; then drawn again to land. They 
hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where I stood; 
but he took no thought of that. He seemed hurriedly to give 
them some directions for leaving him more free —or so I 
judged from the motion of his arm — and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, falling 
with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne in to- 
wards the shore, borne on towards the ship, striving hard and 
valiantly. The distance was nothing, but the power of the 
sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length he neared 
the wreck. He was so near, that with one more of his vigor- 
ous strokes he would be clinging to it, when a high, green, 
vast hillside of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
ship, seemed to leap up into it with a mighty bound, and the 
ship was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask 
had been broken, in running to the spot where they were haul- 
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ing in. Consternation was in every face. They drew him to 
my very feet—insensible—dead. He was carried to the near- 
est house; and, no one preventing me now, I remained near 
him, busy, while every means of restoration were tried; but he 
had been beaten to death by the great wave, and his generous 
heart was stilled forever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned and all 
was done, a fisherman, who had known me when Emily and 
I were children, and ever since, whispered my name at the door. 

‘*Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten face, 
which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, ‘‘will you come 
over yonder?” 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, was in 
his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on the arm he 
held out to support me: — 

“Has a body come ashore?” 

He said, “‘ Yes.” 

“Do I know it?” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where 
she and I had looked for shells, two children — on that part of 
it where some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down 
last night, had been scattered by the wind — among the ruins 
of the home he had wronged — I saw him lying with his head 
upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school. 
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“URCEUS EXIT” 


I INTENDED an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 
It began a la mode, 
I intended an Ode; 
But Rose crossed the road 
In her latest new bonnet; 
I intended an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 


ON A NANKIN PLATE 


“AH me, but it might have been! 
Was there ever so dismal a fate?”? — 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 


“Such a maid as was never seen! 
She passed, tho’ I cried to her ‘Wait,’ — 
Ah me, but it might have been! 


“T cried, ‘O my Flower, my Queen, 
Be mine!’ ’T was precipitate,’ — 
Quoth the little blue mandarin, — 


“But then . . . she was just sixteen, — 
Long-eyed, — as a lily straight, — 
Ah me, but it might have been! 


“As it was, from her palankeen, 
She laughed — ‘You’re a week too late!’ ” 
(Quoth the little blue mandarin.) 
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“That is why, in a mist of spleen, 

I mourn on this Nankin Plate. 

Ah me, but it might have been !’’ — 
Quoth the little blue mandarin. 


A BALLAD TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 


OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


Kine Pup had vaunted his claims; 

He had sworn for a year he would sack us; 
With an army of heathenish names 

He was coming to fagot and stack us; 

Like the thieves of the sea he would track us, 
_And shatter our ships on the main; 

But we had bold Neptune to back us, — 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 


His carackes were christened of dames 
To the kirtles whereof he would tack us; 
With his saints and his gilded stern-frames, 
He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us; 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 
And Drake to his Devon again, 
And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus, — 
For where are the galleons of Spain? 


Let his Majesty hang to St. James 
The ax that he whetted to hack us; 
He must play at some lustier games 
Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us; 
To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain; 
Alas! that his Greatness should lack us! — 
But where are the galleons of Spain? 


ENVOY 


Gloriana! — the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain; 

He must reach us before he can rack us,... 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 
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(From ‘‘THE WHITE CoMPANY’’) 


THE PEASANTS’ OUTBREAK 


It was late ere Alleyne Edricson, having carried Sir Nigel the 
goblet of spiced wine which it was his custom to drink after 
the curling of his hair, was able at last to seek his chamber. It 
was a stone-flagged room upon the second floor, with a bed in 
a recess for him, and two smaller pallets on the other side, on 
which Aylward and Hordle John were already snoring. Alleyne 
had knelt down to his evening orisons, when there came a tap 
at his door, and Ford entered with a small lamp in his hand. 
His face was deadly pale, and his hand shook until the shadows 
flickered up and down the wall. 

“What is it, Ford?” cried Alleyne, springing to his feet. 

“T can scarce tell you,” said he, sitting down on the side of 
the couch, and resting his chin upon his hand. “TI know not 
what to say or what to think.” 

“Has aught befallen you, then?” 

“Yes, or I have been slave to my own fancy. I tell you, lad, 
that I am all undone, like a fretted bowstring. Hark hither, 
Alleyne! it cannot be that you have forgotten little Tita, the 
daughter of the old glass-stainer at Bordeaux?” 

“YT remember her well.” 

“She and I, Alleyne, broke the lucky groat together ere we 
parted, and she wears my ring upon her finger. ‘Caro mio,’ 
quoth she when last we parted, ‘I shall be near thee in the wars, 
and thy danger will be my danger.’ Alleyne, as God is my 
help, as I came up the stairs this night I saw her stand before 
me, her face in tears, her hands out as though in warning — I 
saw it, Alleyne, even as I see those two archers upon their 
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couches. Our very finger-tips seemed to meet, ere she thinned 
away like a mist in the sunshine.” 

“T would not give overmuch thought to it,” answered Alleyne. 
“Our minds will play us strange pranks, and bethink you that 
these words of the Lady Tiphaine Du Guesclin have wrought 
upon us and shaken us.” 

Ford shook his head. “TI saw little Tita as clearly as though 
I were back at the Rue des Apétres at Bordeaux,” said he. 
“But the hour is late, and I must go.” 

“Where do you sleep, then?” 

“In the chamber above you. May the saints be with us all!” 
He rose from the couch and left the chamber, while Alleyne 
could hear his feet sounding upon the winding stair. The 
young squire walked across to the window and gazed out at 
the moonlit landscape, his mind absorbed by the thought of the 
Lady Tiphaine, and of the strange words that she had spoken 
as to what was going forward at Castle Twynham. Leaning his 
elbows upon the stonework, he was deeply plunged in reverie, 
when in a moment his thoughts were brought back to Ville- 
franche and to the scene before him. 

The window at which he stood was in the second floor of that 
portion of the castle which was nearest to the keep. In front 
lay the broad moat, with the moon lying upon its surface, now 
clear and round, now drawn lengthwise as the breeze stirred 
the waters. Beyond, the plain sloped down to a thick wood, 
while farther to the left a second wood shut out the view. Be- 
tween the two an open glade stretched, silvered in the moon- 
shine, with the river curving across the lower end of it. 

As he gazed, he saw of a sudden a man steal forth from the 
wood into the open clearing. He walked with his head sunk, 
his shoulders curved, and his knees bent, as one who strives 
hard to remain unseen. Ten paces from the fringe of trees he 
glanced around, and waving his hand he crouched down, and 
was lost to sight among a belt of furze-bushes. After him there 
came a second man, and after him a third, a fourth, and a fifth, 
stealing across the narrow open space and darting into the 
shelter of the brushwood. Nine-and-seventy Alleyne counted 
of these dark figures flitting across the line of the moonlight. 
Many bore huge burdens upon their backs, though what it was 
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that they carried, he could not tell at the distance. Out of the 
one wood and into the other they passed, all with the same 
crouching, furtive gait, until the black bristle of trees had 
swallowed up the last of them. 

For a moment Alleyne stood in the window, still staring down 
at the silent forest, uncertain as to what he should think of these 
midnight walkers. ‘Then he bethought him that there was one 
beside him who was fitter to judge on such a matter. His 
fingers had scarce rested upon Aylward’s shoulder ere the 
bowman was on his feet, with his hand outstretched to his 
sword. 

“Qui va?” he cried. ‘Hola! mon petit. By my hilt! I 
thought there had been a camisade. What then, mon gar?” 

“Come hither by the window, Aylward,” said Alleyne. “I 
have seen fourscore men pass from yonder shaw across the 
glade, and nigh every man of them had a great burden on his 
back. What think you of it?” 

“YT think nothing of it, mon camarade! There are as many 
masterless folk in this country as there are rabbits on Cowdray 
Down, and there are many who show their faces by night but 
would dance in a hempen collar if they stirred forth in the day. 
On all the French marches are droves of outcasts, reivers, 
spoilers, and draw-latches, of whom I judge that these are 
some, though I marvel that they should dare to come so nigh 
to the castle of the seneschal. All seems very quiet now,” he 
added, peering out of the window. 

“They are in the farther wood,” said Alleyne. 

“And there they may bide. Back to rest, mon petit; for, by 
my hilt! each day now will bring its own work. Yet it would 
be well to shoot the bolt in yonder door when one is in strange 
quarters. So!’ He threw himself down upon his pallet and 
in an instant was fast asleep. 

It might have been about three o’clock in the morning when 
Alleyne was aroused from a troubled sleep by a low cry or ex- 
clamation. He listened, but, as he heard no more, he set it 
down as the challenge of the guard upon the walls, and dropped 
off to sleep once more. A few minutes later he was disturbed 
by a gentle creaking of his own door, as though some one were 
pushing cautiously against it, and immediately afterwards he 
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heard the soft thud of cautious footsteps upon the stair which 
led to the room above, followed by a confused noise and a 
muffled groan. Alleyne sat up on his couch with all his nerves 
in a tingle, uncertain whether these sounds might come from a 
simple cause — some sick archer and visiting leech perhaps — 
or whether they might have a more sinister meaning. But what 
danger could threaten them here in this strong castle, under the 
care of famous warriors, with high walls and a broad moat 
around them? Who was there that could injure them? He 
had well-nigh persuaded himself that his fears were a foolish 
fancy, when his eyes fell upon that which sent the blood cold to 
his heart and left him gasping, with hands clutching at the 
counterpane. 

Right in front of him was the broad window of the chamber, 
with the moon shining brightly through it. For an instant 
something had obscured the light, and now a head was bobbing 
up and down outside, the face looking in at him, and swinging 
slowly from one side of the window to the other. Even in that 
dim light there could be no mistaking those features. Drawn, 
distorted, and blood-stained, they were still those of the young 
fellow-squire who had sat so recently upon his own couch. 
With a cry of horror Alleyne sprang from his bed and rushed 
to the casement, while the two archers, aroused by the sound, 
seized their weapons and stared about them in bewilderment. 
One glance was enough to show Edricson that his fears were 
but too true. Foully murdered, with a score of wounds upon 
him and a rope round his neck, his poor friend had been cast 
from the upper window and swung slowly in the night wind, his 
body rasping against the wall and his disfigured face upon a 
level with the casement. 

“My God!” cried Alleyne, shaking in every limb. “What 
has come upon us? What devil’s deed is this?” 

“Here is flint and steel,” said John, stolidly. “The lamp, 
Aylward! This moonshine softens a man’s heart. Now we 
may use the eyes which God hath given us.” 

“By my hilt!” cried Aylward, as the yellow flame flickered 
up, “it is indeed young Master Ford, and I think that this 
seneschal is a black villain, who dare not face us in the day but 
would murther us in our sleep. By the twang of string! if I do 
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not.soak a goose’s feather with his heart’s blood, it will be no 
fault of Samkin Aylward of the White Company.” 

“But, Aylward, think of the men whom I saw yesternight,” 
said Alleyne. “It may not be the seneschal. It may be that 
others have come into the castle. I must to Sir Nigel ere it be 
too late. Let me go, Aylward, for my place is by his side.” 

‘One moment, mon gar. Put that steel head-piece on the 
end of my yew stave. So! JI will put it first through the door; 
for it is ill to come out when you can neither see nor guard your- 
self. Now, camarades, out swords and stand ready! Hola, by 
my hilt! it is time that we were stirring !” 

As he spoke, a sudden shouting broke forth in the castle, with 
the scream of a woman and the rush of many feet. ‘Then came 
the sharp clink of clashing steel, and a roar like that of an angry 
lion — “Notre Dame Du Guesclin! St. Ives! St.Ives!”? The 
bowman pulled back the bolt of the door, and thrust out the 
head-piece at the end of the bow. A clash, the clatter of the 
steel cap upon the ground, and, ere the man who struck could 
heave up for another blow, the archer had passed his sword 
through his body. ‘On, camarades, on!” he cried; and, break- 
ing fiercely past two men who threw themselves in his way, he 
sped down the broad corridor in the direction of the shouting. 

A sharp turning, and then a second one, brought them to the 
head of a short stair, from which they looked straight down 
upon the scene of the uproar. A square oak-floored hall lay 
beneath them, from which opened the’ doors of the principal 
guest-chambers. ‘This hall was as light as day, for torches 
burned in numerous sconces upon the walls, throwing strange 
shadows from the tusked or antlered heads which ornamented 
them. At the very foot of the stair, close to the open door of 
their chamber, lay the seneschal and his wife: she with her head 
shorn from her shoulders, he thrust through with a sharpened 
stake, which still protruded from either side of his body. Three 
servants of the castle lay dead beside them, all torn and draggled, 
as though a pack of wolves had been upon them. In front of 
the central guest-chamber stood Du Guesclin and Sir Nigel, 
half-clad and unarmored, with the mad joy of battle gleaming 
in their eyes. Their heads were thrown back, their lips com- 
pressed, their blood-stained swords poised over their right 
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shoulders, and their left feet thrown out. Three dead men lay 
huddled together in front of them; while a fourth, with the blood 
squirting from a severed vessel, lay back with updrawn knees, 
breathing in wheezy gasps. Farther back —all panting to- 
gether, like the wind in a tree — there stood a group of fierce, 
wild creatures, bare-armed and bare-legged, gaunt, unshaven, 
with deep-set murderous eyes and wild-beast faces. With their 
flashing teeth, their bristling hair, their mad leapings and 
screamings, they seemed to Alleyne more like fiends from the 
pit than men of flesh and blood. Even as he looked, they broke 
into a hoarse yell and dashed once more upon the two knights, 
hurling themselves madly upon their sword points; clutching, 
scrambling, biting, tearing, careless of wounds if they could but 
drag the two soldiers to earth. Sir Nigel was thrown down by 
the sheer weight of them, and Sir Bertrand with his thunderous 
war-cry was swinging round his heavy sword to clear a space 
for him to rise, when the whistle of two long English arrows, 
and the rush of the squire and the two English archers down the 
stairs, turned the tide of the combat. The assailants gave back, 
the knights rushed forward, and in a very few moments the hall 
was cleared, and Hordle John had hurled the last of the wild 
men down the steep steps which led from the end of it. 

“Do not follow them,” cried Du Guesclin. ‘We are lost if 
we scatter. For myself I care not a denier, though it is a poor 
thing to meet one’s end at the hands of such scum; but I have 
my dear lady here, who must by no means be risked. We have 
breathing-space now, and I would ask you, Sir Nigel, what it is 
that you would counsel?” 

“By St. Paul!’”? answered Sir Nigel, “I can by no means 
understand what hath befallen us, save that I have been woken 
up by your battle-cry, and, rushing forth, found myself in the 
midst of this small bickering. Harrow and alas for the lady 
and the seneschal! What dogs are they who have done this 
bloody deed?” 

“They are the Jacks, the men of the brushwood. They have 
the castle, though I know not how it hath come to pass. Look 
from this window into the bailey.” 

“By heaven!”’ cried Sir Nigel, “it is as bright as day with 
the torches. The gates stand open, and there are three thou- 
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sand of them within the walls. See how they rush and scream 
and wave! What is it that they thrust out through the postern 
door? My God! it is a man-at-arms, and they pluck him limb 
from limb, like hounds on a wolf. Now another, and yet an- 
other. They hold the whole castle, for I see their faces at the 
windows. See, there are some with great bundles on their 
backs.” 

“Tt is dried wood from the forest. They pile them against 
the walls, and set them in a blaze. Who is this who tries to 
check them? By St. Ives! it is the good priest who spake for 
them in the hall. He kneels, he prays, he implores! What! 
villains, would ye raise hands against those who have be- 
friended you? Ah, the butcher has struck him! He is down! 
They stamp him under their feet! They tear off his gown and 
wave it in the air! See now, how the flames lick up the walls! 
Are there none left to rally round us? With a hundred men 
we might hold our own.” 

“Oh, for my Company!” cried Sir Nigel. “‘But where is 
Ford, Alleyne?” 

“He is foully murdered, my fair lord.” 

“The saints receive him! May he rest in peace! But here 
come some at last who may give us counsel, for amid these 
passages it is ill to stir without a guide.” 

As he spoke, a French squire and the Bohemian knight came 
rushing down the steps, the latter bleeding from a slash across 
his forehead. 

“All is lost!’ he cried. ‘‘The castle is taken and on fire, 
the seneschal is slain, and there is naught left for us.’ 

“On the contrary,” quoth Sir Nigel, ‘‘there is much left to 
us, for there is a very honorable contention before us, and a 
fair lady for whom to give our lives. There are many ways in 
which a man might die, but none better than this.” 

“You can tell us, Godfrey,” said Du Guesclin to the French 
squire: “‘how came these men into the castle, and what suc- 
cors can wecount upon? By St. Ives! if we come not quickly 
to some counsel, we shall be burned like young rooks in a nest.” 

The squire, a dark, slender stripling, spoke firmly and 
quickly, as one who was trained to swift action. ‘There is a 
passage under the earth into the castle,” said he, “and through 
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it some of the Jacks made their way, casting open the gates for 
the others. They have had help from within the walls, and 
the men-at-arms were heavy with wine: they must have been 
slain in their beds, for these devils crept from room to room 
with soft step and ready knife. Sir Amory the Hospitaller was 
struck down with an ax as he rushed before us from his 
sleeping-chamber. Save only ourselves, I do not think that 
there are any left alive.’ 

“What, then, would you counsel?” 

“That we make for the keep. It is unused, save in time of 
war, and the key hangs from my poor lord and master’s belt.” 

“There are two keys there.” 

“Tt is the larger. Once there, we might hold the narrow 
stair; and at least, as the walls are of a greater thickness, it 
would be longer ere they could burn them. Could we but 
carry the lady across the bailey, all might be well with us.’ 

“Nay; the lady hath seen something of the work of war,’’ 
said Tiphaine, coming forth, as white, as grave, and as un- 
moved as ever. “I would not be a hamper to you, my dear 
spouse and gallant friend. Rest assured of this, that if all 
else fail, I have always a safeguard here’’—drawing a small 
silver-hilted poniard from her bosom — “which sets me be- 
yond the fear of these vile and blood-stained wretches.” 

“Tiphaine,” cried Du Guesclin, “I have always loved you; 
and now, by Our Lady of Rennes! I love you more than ever. 
Did I not know that your hand will be as ready as your words, 
I would myself turn my last blow upon you, ere you should fall 
into their hands. Lead on, Godfrey! A new golden pyx will 
shine in the minster of Dinan if we come safely through with 
re.” 

The attention of the insurgents had been drawn away from 
murder to plunder, and all over the castle might be heard their 
cries and whoops of delight as they dragged forth the rich tap- 
estries, the silver flagons, and the carved furniture. Down in 
the courtyard half-clad wretches, their bare limbs all mottled 
with blood-stains, strutted about with plumed helmets upon 
their heads, or with the Lady Rochefort’s silken gowns girt 
round their loins and trailing on the ground behind them. 
Casks of choice wine had been rolled out from the cellars, and 
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starving peasants squatted, goblet in hand, draining off vin- 
tages which De Rochefort had set aside for noble and royal 
guests. Others, with slabs of bacon and joints of dried meat 
upon the ends of their pikes, held them up to the blaze or 
tore at them ravenously with their teeth. Yet all order had 
not been lost amongst them, for some hundreds of the better 
armed stood together in a silent group, leaning upon their 
rude weapons and looking up at the fire, which had spread so 
rapidly as to involve one whole side of the castle. Already 
Alleyne could hear the crackling and roaring of the flames, 
while the air was heavy with heat and full of the pungent whiff 
of burning wood. 


HOW FIVE MEN HELD THE KEEP OF VILLEFRANCHE 


UNDER the guidance of the French squire the party passed 
down two narrow corridors. The first was empty, but at the 
head of the second stood a peasant sentry, who started off 
at the sight of them, yelling loudly to his comrades. ‘Stop 
him, or we are undone!” cried Du Guesclin, and had started 
to run, when Aylward’s great war bow twanged like a harp- 
string, and the man fell forward upon his face, with twitching 
limbs and clutching fingers. Within five paces of where he lay, 
a narrow and little-used door led out into the bailey. From 
beyond it came such a Babel of hooting and screaming, hor- 
rible oaths, and yet more horrible laughter, that the stoutest 
heart might have shrunk from casting down the frail barrier 
which faced them. 

“Make straight for the keep!” said Du Guesclin, in a 
sharp, stern whisper. ‘The two archers in front, the lady in 
the center, a squire on either side, while we three knights shall 
bide behind and beat back those who press upon us. So! 
Now open the door, and God have us in His holy keeping !” 

For a few moments it seemed that their object would be at- 
tained without danger, so swift and so silent had been their 
movements. ‘They were halfway across the bailey ere the 
frantic, howling peasants made a movement to stop them. 
The few who threw themselves in their way were overpowered 
or brushed aside, while the pursuers were beaten back by the 
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ready weapons of the three cavaliers. Unscathed they fought 
their way to the door of the keep, and faced round upon the 
swarming mob, while the squire thrust the great key into the 
lock. 

‘““My God!”’ he cried, “it is the wrong key.” 

“The wrong key!” 

“Dolt, fool that Iam! This is the key of the castle gate; 
the other opens the keep. I must back for it!” He turned, 
with some wild intention of retracing his steps, but at the in- 
stant a great jagged rock, hurled by a brawny peasant, struck 
him full upon the ear, and he dropped senseless to the ground. 

“This is key enough for me!’’ quoth Hordle John, picking 
up the huge stone, and hurling it against the door with all the 
strength of his enormous body. The lock shivered, the wood 
smashed, the stone flew into five pieces, but the iron clamps 
still held the door in its position. Bending down, he thrust 
his great fingers under it, and with a heave raised the whole 
mass of wood and iron from its hinges. For a moment it 
tottered and swayed, and then, falling outward, buried him in 
its ruin, while his comrades rushed into the dark archway 
which led to safety. 

“Up the steps, Tiphaine!”’ cried Du Guesclin. ‘“ Now 
round, friends, and beat them back!’ The mob of peasants 
had surged in upon their heels, but the two trustiest blades in 
Europe gleamed upon that narrow stair, and four of their 
number dropped upon the threshold. The others gave back 
and gathered in a half-circle round the open door, gnashing 
their teeth and shaking their clenched hands at the defenders. 
The body of the French squire had been dragged out by them 
and hacked to pieces. Three or four others had pulled John 
from under the door, when he suddenly bounded to his feet, 
and clutching one in either hand dashed them together with 
such force that they fell senseless across each other upon the 
ground. With a kick and a blow he freed himself from two 
others who clung to him, and in a moment he was within the 
portal with his comrades. 

Yet their position was a desperate one. The peasants from 
far and near had been assembled for this deed of vengeance, 
and not less than six thousand were within or around the walls 
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of the Chateau of Villefranche. Ill armed and half starved, 
they were still desperate men, to whom danger had lost all 
fears: for what was death that they should shun it to cling to 
such a life as theirs? The castle was theirs, and the roaring 
flames were spurting through the windows and flickering high 
above the turrets on two sides of the quadrangle. From either 
side they were sweeping down from room to room and from 
bastion to bastion in the direction of the keep. Faced by an 
army, and girt in by fire, were six men and one woman; but 
some of them were men so trained to danger and so wise in 
war that even now the combat was less unequal than it seemed. 
Courage and resource were penned in by desperation and 
numbers, while the great yellow sheets of flame threw their 
lurid glare over the scene of death. 

“There is but space for two upon a step to give free play to 
our sword-arms,” said Du Guesclin. ‘‘Do you stand with me, 
Nigel, upon the lowest. France and England will fight to- 
gether this night. Sir Otto, I pray you to stand behind us with 
this young squire. ‘The archers may go higher yet and shoot 
over our heads. I would that we had our harness, 
Nigel.” : 

“Often have I heard my dear Sir John Chandos say that 
a knight should never, even when a guest, be parted from it. 
Yet it will be more honor to us if we come well out of it. 
We have a vantage, since we see them against the light, and 
they can scarce see us. It seems to me that they muster for an 
onslaught.” 

“Tf we can but keep them in play,” said the Bohemian, “it 
is likely that these flames may bring us succor if there be any 
true men in the country.” 

“Bethink you, my fair lord,” said Alleyne to Sir Nigel, 
“that we have never injured these men, nor have we cause of 
quarrel against them. Would it not be well, if but for the 
lady’s sake, to speak them fair and see if we may not come to 
honorable terms with them?” 

“Not so, by St. Paul!” cried Sir Nigel. ‘It does not accord 
with mine honor, nor shall it ever be said that I, a knight of 
England, was ready to hold parley with men who have slain a 
fair lady and a holy priest.’ 
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“As well hold parley with a pack of ravening wolves,”’ said 
the French captain. ‘Ha! Notre Dame Du Guesclin! St. 
Ives! St. Ives!” 

As he thundered forth his war-cry, the Jacks who had been 
gathering before the black arch of the gateway rushed in madly 
in a desperate effort to carry the staircase. Their leaders were 
a small man, dark in the face, with his beard done up in two 
plaits, and another larger man, very bowed in the shoulders, 
with a huge club studded with sharp nails in his hand. The 
first had not taken three steps ere an arrow from Aylward’s 
bow struck him full in the chest, and he fell coughing and 
spluttering across the threshold. The other rushed onwards, 
and, breaking between Du Guesclin and Sir Nigel, he dashed 
out the brains of the Bohemian with a single blow of his clumsy 
weapon. With three swords through him he still struggled on, 
and had almost won his way through them ere he fell dead 
upon the stair. Close at his heels came a hundred furious 
peasants, who flung themselves again and again against the five 
swords which confronted them. It was cut and parry and stab 
as quick as eye could see or hand act. The door was piled with 
bodies, and the stone floor was slippery with blood. The deep 
shout of Du Guesclin, the hard, hissing breath of the pressing 
multitude, the clatter of steel, the thud of falling bodies, and 
the screams of the stricken, made up such a medley as came 
often in after years to break upon Alleyne’s sleep. Slowly and 
sullenly at last the throng drew off, with many a fierce back- 
ward glance, while eleven of their number lay huddled in 
front of the stair which they had failed to win. 

“The dogs have had enough,” said Du Guesclin. 

“By St. Paul! there appear to be some very worthy and 
valiant persons among them,”’ observed Sir Nigel. ‘They are 
men from whom, had they been of better birth, much honor 
and advancement might be gained. Even as it is, it is a great 
pleasure to have seen them. But what is this that they are 
bringing forward?” 

“Tt is as I feared,’”’ growled Du Guesclin. ‘They will burn 
us out, since they cannot win their way past us. Shoot 
straight and hard, archers; for, by St. Ives! our good swords 
are of little use to us.” 
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As he spoke, a dozen men rushed forward, each screening 
himself behind a huge fardel of brushwood. Hurling their 
burdens in one vast heap within the portal, they threw burning 
torches upon the top of it. The wood had been soaked in oil, 
for in an instant it was ablaze, and a long, hissing, yellow flame 
licked over the heads of the defenders, and drove them farther 
up to the first floor of the keep. They had scarce reached it, 
however, ere they found that the wooden joists and planks of 
the flooring were already on fire. Dry and worm-eaten, a 
spark upon them became a smolder, and a smolder a blaze. 
A choking smoke filled the air, and the five could scarce grope 
their way to the staircase which led up to the very summit of 
the square tower. 

Strange was the scene which met their eyes from this emi- 
nence. Beneath them on every side stretched the long sweep 
of peaceful country, rolling plain, and tangled wood, all softened 
and mellowed in the silver moonshine. No light, nor move- 
ment, nor any sign of human aid could be seen, but far away 
the hoarse clangor of a heavy bell rose and fell upon the wintry 
air. Beneath and around them blazed the huge fire, roaring 
and crackling on every side of the bailey, and even as they 
looked, the two corner turrets fell in with a deafening crash, 
and the whole castle was but a shapeless mass, spouting flames 
and smoke from every window and embrasure. The great 
black tower upon which they stood rose like a last island of 
refuge amid this sea of fire; but the ominous crackling and 
roaring below showed that it would not be long ere it was 
engulfed also in the common ruin. At their very feet was the 
square courtyard, crowded with the howling and dancing 
peasants, their fierce faces upturned, their clenched hands wav- 
ing, all drunk with bloodshed and with vengeance. A yell of 
execration and a scream of hideous laughter burst from the 
vast throng, as they saw the faces of the last survivors of their 
enemies peering down at them from the height of the keep. 
They still piled the brushwood round the base of the tower, 
and gamboled hand in hand around the blaze, screaming out 
the doggerel lines which had long been the watchword of the 
Jacquerie :— 
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“ Cessez, cessez, gens d’armes et piétons, 
De piller et manger le bonhomme, 
Qui de longtemps Jacques Bonhomme 

Se nomme.”’ 


Their thin, shrill voices rose high above the roar of the 
flames and the crash of the masonry, like the yelping of a pack 
of wolves who see their quarry before them and know that they 
have well-nigh run him down. 

“By my hilt!” said Aylward to John, “‘it is in my mind that 
we shall not see Spain this journey. It is a great joy to me 
that I have placed my feather-bed and other things of price 
with that worthy woman at Lyndhurst, who will now have the 
use of them. I have thirteen arrows yet, and if one of them 
fly unfleshed, then, by the twang of string! I shall deserve 
my doom. First at him who flaunts with my lady’s silken 
frock. Clap in the clout, by God! though a hand’s-breadth 
lower than I had meant. Now for the rogue with the head 
upon his pike. Ha! to theinch, John. When my eye is true, 
I am better at rovers than at long-butts or hoyles. A good 
shoot for you also, John! ‘The villain hath fallen forward into 
the fire. But I pray you, John, to loose gently, and not to 
pluck with the drawing-hand, for it is a trick that hath marred 
many a fine bowman.” 

Whilst the two archers were keeping up a brisk fire upon the 
mob beneath them, Du Guesclin and his lady were consulting 
with Sir Nigel upon their desperate situation. 

“‘?Tis a strange end for one who has seen so many stricken 
fields,”? said the French chieftain. ‘‘For me one death is as 
another, but it is the thought of my sweet lady which goes to 
my heart.” 

“Nay, Bertrand, I fear it as little as you,” said she. “Had 
I my dearest wish, it would be that we should go together.” 

‘‘Well answered, fair lady!” cried Sir Nigel. “And very 
’ sure I am that my own sweet wife would have said the same. 
If the end be now come, I have had great good fortune in 
having lived in times when so much glory was to be won, and 
in knowing so many valiant gentlemen and knights. But 
why do you pluck my sleeve, Alleyne?” 

“Tf it please you, my fair lord, there are in this corner two 
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great tubes of iron, with many heavy balls, which may per- 
chance be those bombards and shot of which I have heard.” 

“By St. Ives! it is true,” cried Sir Bertrand, striding across 
to the recess where the ungainly, funnel-shaped, thick-ribbed 
engines were standing. ‘‘Bombards they are, and of good 
size. We may shoot down upon them.” 

‘“‘Shoot with them, quotha?” cried Alyward in high disdain, 
for pressing danger is the great leveler of classes. ‘‘How is a 
man to take aim with these fool’s toys, and how can he hope 
to do scath with them?” 

“T will show you,” answered Sir Nigel; ‘‘for here is the 
great box of powder, and if you will raise it for me, John, I 
will show you how it may be used. Come hither, where the 
folk are thickest round the fire. Now, Aylward, crane thy 
neck and see what would have been deemed an old wife’s 
tale when we first turned our faces to the wars. ‘Throw back 
the lid, John, and drop the box into the fire!” 

A deafening roar, a fluff of bluish light, and the great square 
tower rocked and trembled from its very foundations, swaying 
this way and that like a reed in the wind. Amazed and dizzy, 
the defenders, clutching at the cracking parapets for support, 
saw great stones, burning beams of wood, and mangled bodies 
hurtling past them through the air. When they staggered to 
their feet once more, the whole keep had settled down upon 
one side, so that they could scarce keep their footing upon the 
sloping platform. Gazing over the edge, they looked down 
upon the horrible destruction which had been caused by the 
explosion. For forty yards round the portal the ground was 
black with writhing, screaming figures, who struggled up and 
hurled themselves down again, tossing this way and that, 
sightless, scorched, with fire bursting from their tattered cloth- 
ing. Beyond this circle of death their comrades, bewildered 
and amazed, cowered away from this black tower and from 
these invincible men, who were most to be dreaded when hope 
was furthest from their hearts. 

‘A sally, Du Guesclin, a sally!” cried Sir Nigel. “By 
St. Paul! they are in two minds, and a bold rush may turn 
them.” He drew his sword as he spoke and darted down the 
winding stairs, closely followed by his four comrades. Ere he 
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was at the first floor, however, he threw up his arms and 
stopped. “Mon Dieu!’ he said, “we ate lost men!” 

“What then?” cried those behind him. 

“The wall hath fallen in, the stair is blocked, and the fire 
still rages below. By St. Paul! friends, we have fought a 
very honorable fight, and may say in all humbleness that we 
have done our devoir, but I think that we may now go back to 
the Lady Tiphaine and say our orisons, for we have played 
our parts in this world, and it is time that we made ready for 
another.” 

The narrow pass was blocked by huge stones littered in wild 
confusion over each other, with the blue choking smoke reek- 
ing up through the crevices. The explosion had blown in the 
wall and cut off the only path by which they could descend. 
Pent in, a hundred feet from earth, with a furnace raging 
under them and a ravening multitude all round who thirsted 
for their blood, it seemed indeed as though no men had ever 
come through such peril with their lives. Slowly they made 
their way back to the summit, but as they came out upon it the 
Lady Tiphaine darted forward and caught her husband by the 
wrist. 

“Bertrand,” said she, “‘hush and listen! I have heard the 
voices of men all singing together in a strange tongue.” 

Breathless they stood and silent, but no sound came up to 
them, save the roar of the flames and the clamor of their 
enemies. 

“Tt cannot be, lady,” said Du Guesclin. ‘This night hath 
overwrought you, and your senses play you false. What 
men are there in this country who would sing in a strange 
tongue?” 

“Hola!” yelled Aylward, leaping suddenly into the air with 
waving hands and joyous face. ‘I thought I heard it ere we 
went down, and now I hear it again. We are saved, comrades! 
By these ten finger-bones, we are saved! It is the marching 
song of the White Company. Hush!” 

With upraised forefinger and slanting head, he stood listen- 
ing. Suddenly there came swelling up a deep-voiced, rollick- 
ing chorus from somewhere out of the darkness. Never did 
choice or dainty ditty of Provence or Languedoc sound more 
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sweetly in the ears than did the rough-tongued Saxon to the 
six who strained their ears from the blazing keep: — 


“We'll drink all together 
To the gray goose feather 
And the land where the gray goose flew.” 


“Ha, by my hilt!” shouted Aylward, “‘it is the dear old bow 
song of the Company. Here come two hundred as tight lads 
as ever twirled a shaft over their thumb nails. Hark to the 
dogs, how lustily they sing!” 

Nearer and clearer, swelling up out of the night, came the 
gay marching lilt : — 


“What of the bow? 
The bow was made in England. 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows; 
For men who are free 
Love the old yew tree 
And the land where the yew tree grows. 


‘What of the men? 
The men were bred in England, 
The bowmen, the yeomen, 
The lads of the dale and fell, 
Here’s to you and to you, 
To the hearts that are true, 
And the land where the true hearts dwell.” 


“They sing very joyfully,” said Du Guesclin, ‘as though 
they were going to a festival.” 

“Tt is their wont when there is work to be done.” 

“By St. Paul!” quoth Sir Nigel, “it is in my mind that 
they come too late, for I cannot see how we are to come down 
from this tower.” 

“There they come, the hearts of gold!” cried Aylward. 
“See, they move out from the shadow. Now they cross the 
meadow. They are on the farther side of the moat. Hola, 
camarades, hola! Johnston, Eccles, Cooke, Harward, Bligh! 
Would ye see a fair lady and two gallant knights done foully to 
death?” 
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“Who is there?” shouted a deep voice from below. ‘Who 
is this who speaks with an English tongue?” 

“Tt is I, old lad. It is Sam Aylward of the Company; and 
here is your captain, Sir Nigel Loring, and four others, all laid 
out to be grilled like an Easterling’s herrings.” 

“Curse me if I did not think that it was the style of speech 
of old Samkin Aylward,” said the voice, amid a buzz from the 
ranks. “Wherever there are knocks going, there is Sammy in 
the heart of it. But who are these ill-faced rogues who block 
the path? To your kennels, canaille! What! you dare look 
us in the eyes? Out swords, lads, and give them the flat of 
them! Waste not your shafts upon such runagate knaves.”’ 

There was little fight left in the peasants, however, still 
dazed by the explosion, amazed at their own losses, and dis- 
heartened by the arrival of the disciplined archers. In a very 
few minutes they were in full flight for their brushwood homes, 
leaving the morning sun to rise upon a blackened and blood- 
stained ruin, where it had left the night before the magnificent 
castle of the Seneschal of Auvergne. Already the white lines 
in the east were deepening into pink as the archers gathered 
round the keep and took counsel how to rescue the survivors. 

“Had we a rope,” said Alleyne, ‘“‘there is one side which is 
not yet on fire, down which we might slip.” 

“But how to get a rope?”’ 

“Tt is an old trick,”’ quoth Aylward. ‘Hola! Johnston, cast 
me up a rope, even as you did at Maupertius in the war time.” 

The grizzled archer, thus addressed, took several lengths of 
rope from his comrades, and knotting them firmly together, he 
stretched them out in the long shadow which the rising sun 
threw from the frowning keep. Then he fixed the yew stave 
of his bow upon end and measured the long, thin black line 
which it threw upon the turf. 

“A six-foot stave throws a twelve-foot shadow,” he muttered. 
“The keep throws a shadow of sixty paces. Thirty paces of 
rope will be enow and to spare. Another strand, Watkin! 
Now pull at the end that all may be safe. So! It is ready 
for them.” 

“But how are they to reach it?” asked the young archer 
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“Watch and see, young fool’s-head,’”’ growled the old bow- 
man. He took a long string from his pouch and fastened one 
end to an arrow. 

“All ready, Samkin?” 

“Ready, camarade.”’ 

“‘Close to your hand then.”? With an easy pull he sent the 
shaft flickering gently up, falling upon the stonework within a 
foot of where Aylward was standing. The other end was 
secured to the rope, so that in a minute a good strong cord was 
dangling from the only sound side of the blazing and shattered 
tower. The Lady Tiphaine was lowered with a noose drawn 
fast under the arms, and the other five slid swiftly down, amid 
the cheers and joyous outcry of their rescuers. 
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JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


JosEPH RopMAN DRAKE, an American poet of distinction. Born in New 
York, August, 1795; died September 21, 1820. Author of “The Culprit 
Fay,” “The American Flag,” “The Croakers.” 

He was descended from the family of the great English Admiral Drake. 


His friendly, winsome social qualities still abide in the traditions of his 
native land. 


(From “THE CuLprit Fay’’) 


OupPHE and Goblin! Imp and Sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay! 

Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither, hither wend your way; 


Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again 

With dance and song, and lute and lyre, 
Pure his wing and strong his chain, 

And doubly bright his fairy fire. 
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Twine ye in an airy round, 
Brush the dew and print the lea; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


The beetle guards our holy ground, 
He flies about the haunted place, 
And if mortal there be found, 
He hums in his ears and flaps his face; 


The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay, 
The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be; 

Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


But, hark! from tower on tree-top high 
The sentry-elf his call has made: 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 
Shapes of moonlight! flit and fade! 


The hilltops gleam in morning’s spring, 

The skylark shakes his dabbled wing, 

The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 

The cock has crowed, and the Fays are gone. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 


MicHAEL Drayton. Born at Hartshill in 1563, in the Atherston parish 
in Warwickshire. His body was buried in Westminster Abbey, 163r1. 

Author of that singularly spirited piece, ‘‘ The Ballad of Agincourt,” 
which Saintsbury calls the best war-song in the language. In “England’s 
Parnassus,” a selection of poems edited and issued in 1600, Drayton was 
quoted one hundred and fifty times. Notwithstanding all the amorous 
poetry he made — “To his Coy Love” and “To Cupid ” — he lived and 
died a bachelor. Shakespeare, Francis Beaumont, and Ben Jonson were 
his friends. 


BALLAD OF AGINCOURT 


Farr stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance; 
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Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry. 

But putting to the main; 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmishing, day by day, 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French General lay 
With all his Power. 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride; 
His ransom to provide, 

To the King sending. 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile; 

Yet, with an angry smile, 

Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then: 
“Though they to one be ten 
Be not amazed! 
Yet have we well begun: 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raised!” 


“And for myself,’ quoth he, 
“This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me! 
Victor I will remain, 
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Or on this earth lie slain: 
Never shall She sustain 
Loss to redeem me! 


“Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our Grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.” 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager Vanward led; 

With the Main, Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen: 

EXETER had the Rear, 

A braver man not there! 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen ! 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor shone; 

Drum now to drum did groan: 
To hear, was wonder. 

That, with cries they make, 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet, to trumpet spake; 
Thunder, to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble ERPINGHAM! 
Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces: 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English Archery 
Stuck the French horses. 
Iv. —18 
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With Spanish yew so strong; 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather. 
None from his fellow starts; 
But, playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbowes drew, 
And on the French they flew: 
Not one was tardy. 
Arms were from the shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went: 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble King, 

His broad sword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding 
As to o’erwhelm it. 

And many a deep wound lent; 

His arms with blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


GLOUCESTER that Duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 

With his brave brother. 
CLARENCE, in steel so bright, 
Though but a Maiden Knight; 
Yet in that furious fight, 

Scarce such another ! 


Warwick, in blood did wade; 

OxForD, the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up. 
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SUFFOLK his ax did ply; 

BEAUMONT and WILLOUGHBY 

Bare them right doughtily: 
FERRERS, and FANHOPE. 


Upon Saint CrispIn’s Day, 
Fought was this noble Fray; 
Which Fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen? 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


JOHN DRYDEN 


Joun DrypEn. Born at Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, August 9, 
1631; died in London, May 1, 1700. His principal works were: ‘The 
Hind and the Panther,” ‘The Conquest of Granada,” ‘All for Love,” 
“The Spanish Friar,” ‘Don Sebastian,” ‘Absalom and Achitophel.” 
Of his odes, “‘Alexander’s Feast” is the best. In his early manhood he 
made little use of his poetic powers, nor was he at his best till after he was 
fifty years old. He did much in metrical translations, mostly from Latin 
authors; wrote thirty plays; less than ten original poems of some length; 


and many short pieces. 
In 1668 he was appointed Poet Laureate. His remains were awarded 


an honored resting-place in Westminster Abbey. 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC 
AN ODE IN HONOR OF ST. CECILIA’S DAY 


’Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
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His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound; 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d.) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


CHORUS 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love.) 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press’d: 

And while he sought her snowy breast: 
Then round her slender waist he curl’d, 
And stamp’d an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity! they shout around: 

A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
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CHORUS 


With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus — ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums: 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 


Now give the hautboys breath. He comes! he comes! 


Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 
* Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


CHORUS 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
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And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the slain: 


The master saw the madness rise; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and check’d his pride. 
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He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius, great and good; 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS 


Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
’Twas but a kindred-sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor, but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, oh! think it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
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The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


CHORUS 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head: 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise! 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair! 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 

And unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain: 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
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How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy ! 


CHORUS 


And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy! 


Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow; 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


GRAND CHORUS 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame, 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
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Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead! 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 


What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 


The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. 

The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
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Cries, Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge! ’tis too late to retreat. 


The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 
But, oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach, 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


Orpheus could lead the savage race; 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre: 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath was given, 

An angel heard, and straight appear’d, 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 
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As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the bless’d above; 
So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 
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UNDER THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN MILTON 
PREFIXED TO ‘‘PARADISE LOST” 


THREE Poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


LADY DUFFERIN 


Lapy Durrerin (Helena Selina Sheridan), afterwards CouNTESS OF 
GrrrorD. A British poetess. Born 1807; died June 14, 1867. Author 
of “My Canadian Journal,” “Our Vice-regal Life in India,” “Poems.” 
She was a granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT 


I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary, where we sat side by side 

On a bright May mornin’, long ago, when first you were my 
bride; 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green, and the lark sang loud 
and high — 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, and the love-light in your 
eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, the day is bright as then, 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, and the corn is green 
again ; 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, and your breath, warm 


on my cheek, 
And J still keep list’nin’ for the words you never more will 


speak. 
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’Tis but a step down yonder lane, and the little church stands 
near — 


The church where we were wed, Mary, I see the spire from 
here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, and my step might break 
your rest—= 


For I’ve laid you, darling! down to sleep, with your baby on 
your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, for the poor make no new friends; 
But, O! they love the better still, the few our Father sends! 
And you were all J had, Mary, my blessin’ and my pride! 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, that still kept hopin’ on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, and my arm’s young 
strength was gone; 

There was comfort ever on your lip, and the kind look on your 
brow — 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, though you cannot hear me 
now. 


I thank you for the patient smile when your heart was fit to 
break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, and you hid it for 


my sake; 

I bless you for the pleasant word, when your heart was sad 
and sore — 

O! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, where grief can’t reach 
you more! 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, my Mary — kind and true! 

But Pll not forget you, darling, in the land I’m goin’ to; 

They say there’s bread and work for all, and the sun shines 
always there — 

But I’ll not forget old Ireland, were it fifty times as fair ! 


And often in those grand old woods I'll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again to the place where Mary 
lies; 
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And [ll think I see the little stile where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn when first 
you were my bride. 


O BAY OF DUBLIN! 


O say of Dublin! my heart you’re troublin’, 
Your beauty haunts me like a fevered dream; 
Like frozen fountains that the sun sets bubblin’, 
My heart’s blood warms when I but hear your name. 
And never till this life pulse ceases, 
My earliest thought you’ll cease to be; 
O there’s no one here knows how fair that place is, 
And no one cares how dear it is to me. 


Sweet Wicklow mountains! the sunlight sleeping 
On your green banks is a picture rare: 

You crowd around me like young girls peeping, 
And puzzling me to say which is most fair; 

As though you’d see your own sweet faces, 
Reflected in that smooth and silver sea. 

O! my blessing on those lovely places, 
Though no one cares how dear they are to me. 


How often when at work I’m sitting, 
And musing sadly on the days of yore, 
I think I see my Katey knitting, 
And the children playing round the cabin door; 
I think I see the neighbors’ faces 
All gathered round, their long-lost friend to see. 
O! though no one knows how fair that place is, 
Heaven knows how dear my poor home was to me. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, SENIOR, one of the most entertaining and prolific 
writers in this or any age. Born at Villers-Cotterets, Aisne, July 24, 1803; 
died near Dieppe, December 5, 1870. His principal works were: ‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” ‘‘Christine,”’ ‘‘Henry III,” ‘Queen Margot,” 
“The Forty-five,’ ‘‘The Three Musketeers,” ‘Twenty Years After,” 
“The Viscount of Bragelonne,” ‘‘The Horoscope,” ‘The Two Dianas,” 
“The Queen’s Necklace,” ‘The Regent’s Daughter,” “The Chevalier of 
Hamerthal,” “Joan of Arc,” “Louis XIV,” “Antony,” “Charles VII.” 

His novels had, and still have, an enormous circulation; and many of his 
plays, when first produced, created an unparalleled excitement and sensation. 
His “Impressions of Travel” and the ‘‘Memoirs”’ of his life are among 
the most amusing books in the French language. The incidents of his ad- 
venturous career and the anecdotes told of him would furnish material for 
a dozen volumes. 


(From ‘‘THE THREE MUSKETEERS’’) 


PLAN OF-THE CAMPAIGN 


D’ARTAGNAN went straight to the hotel of M. de Tréville. 
He had reflected that in a few minutes the cardinal would be 
warned by this cursed unknown, who appeared to be his agent, 
and he judged, with reason, he had not a moment to lose. 

The heart of the young man overflowed with joy. An oppor- 
tunity presented itself to him in which there would be both glory 
and money to be gained, and, as a far higher encouragement 
still, which had brought him into close intimacy with a woman 
he adored. ‘This chance did then for him, at once, more than he 
would have dared to ask of Providence. 

M. de Tréville was in his saloon with his habitual court of 
gentlemen. D’Artagnan, who was known as a familiar of the 
house, went straight to his cabinet, and sent word to him that he 
wished to see him upon an affair of importance. 

D’Artagnan had been there scarcely five minutes when M. de 
Tréville entered. At the first glance, and by the joy which was 
painted on his countenance, the worthy captain plainly per- 
ceived that something fresh and extraordinary was on foot. 
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All the way he came, D’Artagnan was consulting with himself 
whether he should place confidence in M. de Tréville, or whether 
he should only ask him to give him carte blanche for a second 
affair. But M. de Tréville had always been so perfectly his 
friend, had always been so devoted to the king and queen, and 
hated the cardinal so cordially, that the young man resolved to 
tell him everything. 

“Did you ask for me, my young friend?” said M. de Tréville. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, “you will pardon me, I 
hope, for having disturbed you, when you know the importance 
of my business.” 

“Speak, then, I am attentive.” 

“It concerns nothing less,” said D’Artagnan, lowering his 
voice, ‘‘than the honor, perhaps the life, of the queen.” 

“What do you say?” asked M. de Tréville, glancing round 
to see if they were alone, and then fixing his interrogative look 
upon D’Artagnan. 

“‘T say, monsieur, that chance has rendered me master of a 
Becrer—- 

“Which you will keep, I hope, young man, sacred as your 
life.”’ 

“But which I must impart to you, monsieur, for you alone 
can assist me in the mission I have just received from her 
majesty.” 

“Ts this secret your own?” 

““No, monsieur, it is her majesty’s.”’ 

“Are you authorized by her majesty to communicate it to 
me?” 

‘“‘No, monsieur, for on the contrary, I am desired to pre- 
serve the profoundest mystery.” 

“Why, then, are you about to betray it with respect to 
mer. 

‘Because, as I said, without you I can do nothing, and I 
was afraid that you would refuse me the favor I am come to 
ask, if you were not acquainted with the object for which I 
requested it of you.” 

‘Keep your secret, young man, and tell me what you wish.” 

“I wish you to obtain for me, from M. des Essarts, leave of 
absence for a fortnight.” 
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“When?” 

“This very night.” 

“Vou are leaving Paris?” 

“T am going on a mission.” 

“May you tell me whither?” 

“’'To London.” 

“Has any one an interest in preventing your arriving 
there?”’ 

“The cardinal, I believe, would give anything in the world 
to prevent my success.” 

‘And you are going alone?” 

“T am going alone.” 

‘In that case you will not get beyond Bondy; I tell you so, 
by the word of De Tréville.” 

““How so, monsieur ?”’ 

“You will be assassinated.” 

‘“‘And I shall die in the performance of my duty.” 

“Yes, but please to recollect your mission will not be ac- 
complished.” 

“That is true!” replied D’Artagnan. 

“You may take my word,” continued Tréville, ‘‘in enter- 
prises of this kind, in order that one may arrive, four must set 
out.” 

“Ah! you are right, monsieur,”’ said D’Artagnan; ‘“‘but you 
know Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, and you know if I can 
dispose of them.” 

“Without confiding to them the secret which I was not will- 
ing to know?” 

‘““We are sworn, once forever, implicit confidence and de- 
votedness against all proof; besides, you can tell them that 
you have full confidence in me, and they will not be more 
incredulous than you.” 

“T can send to each of them leave of absence for a fortnight, 
that is all: Athos, whose wound still gives him inconvenience, 
to go to the waters of Forges; to Porthos and Aramis to ac- 
company their friend, whom they are not willing to abandon 
in such a painful position. The sending of their leave of 
absence will be proof enough that I authorize their voyage.” 

“Thanks, monsieur! you are a hundred times kind!” 
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“Begone then, find them instantly, and let all be done to- 
night. Ha! but first write your request to M. des Essarts. 
You, perhaps, had a spy at your heels, and your visit, if it 
should ever be known to the cardinal, will be thus legiti- 
mated.” 

D’Artagnan drew up his request, and M. de Tréville, on 
receiving it, assured him that by two o’clock in the morning, 
the four leaves of absence should be at the respective domiciles 
of the travelers. 

“Have the goodness to send mine to Athos’s residence. I 
should dread some disagreeable encounter if I were to go 
home.” 

“JT will. Adieu! and a prosperous voyage! Apropos!” 
said M. de Tréville, calling him back. 

D’Artagnan returned. 

“Have you any money?” 

D’Artagnan tapped the bag he had in his pocket. 

“Enough?” asked M. de Tréville. 

“Three hundred pistoles.” 

“Oh! plenty; that would carry you to the end of the world: 
begone then.” 

D’Artagnan bowed to M. de Tréville, who held out his hand 
to him; D’Artagnan pressed it with a respect mixed with 
gratitude. Since his first arrival at Paris, he had had constant 
occasion to honor this excellent man, whom he had always 
found worthy, loyal, and great. 

His first visit was for Aramis, at whose residence he had not 
been since the famous evening on which he had followed 
Madame Bonacieux. Still further, he had seen the young 
musketeer but seldom, but every time he had seen him, he had 
remarked a deep sadness imprinted on his countenance. 

He found Aramis this evening, sitting up, but melancholy 
and thoughtful; D’Artagnan risked a question or two about 
this prolonged melancholy; Aramis pleaded as his excuse a 
commentary upon the eighteenth chapter of Saint Augustin, 
that he was forced to write in Latin, for the following week, 
and which preoccupied him a good deal. 

After the two friends had been chatting a few instants, a 
servant from M. de Tréville entered, bringing a sealed packet. 

Iv.— 19 
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‘What is that?” asked Aramis. 

‘The leave of absence monsieur has asked for,” replied the 
lackey. 

“For me! I have asked for no leave of absence!” 

“Hold your tongue, and take it,” said D’Artagnan. “And 
you, my friend, there is a demi-pistole for your trouble; you 
will tell M. de Tréville that M. Aramis is very much obliged 
to himz) Go,” 

The lackey bowed to the ground and departed. 

“‘What does all this mean?”’ asked Aramis. 

“Pack up all you want for a journey of a fortnight, and 
follow me.” 

“But I cannot leave Paris, just now, without knowing —” 

Aramis stopped. 

“What is become of her? I suppose you mean — 
tinued D’Artagnan. 

“Become of whom?” replied Aramis. 

“The lady who was here, the lady of the embroidered hand- 
kerchief.”’ 

“Who told you there was a lady here?” replied Aramis, 
becoming as pale as death. 

“T saw her.” 

“And you know who she is?” 

“Well, I think I can give a pretty good guess, at least.’ 

“Then,” said Aramis, “since you appear to know so many 
things, can you tell me what is become of that lady?” 

“T presume that she is gone back to Tours.” 

“To Tours? yes, that may be; you evidently know her. 
But why did she return to Tours without telling me anything 
about it?” 

“Because she was in fear of being arrested.” 

“Why did she not write to me then?” 

“Because she was afraid of compromising you.” 

“D’Artagnan, you restore me to life!” cried Aramis. “TI 
fancied myself despised, betrayed. I was so delighted to see 
her again! I could not have believed she would risk her liberty 
for me, and yet for what other cause could she have returned 
to Paris?” 

“For the cause which, to-day, carries us to England.” 


?? con- 
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“And what is this cause?’’? demanded Aramis. 

“Oh! you’ll know it some day, Aramis; but, at present, 
I must beg leave to imitate the discretion of the doctor’s 
niece.” 

Aramis smiled, as he remembered the tale he had related to 
his friends on a certain evening. 

“Well, then, since she has left Paris, and you are sure of it, 
D’Artagnan, nothing prevents me, and I am ready to follow 
you. You say we are going —”’ 

“To Athos’s residence, now, and if you will come thither, I 
beg you to make haste, for we have lost much time already. 
Apropos, inform Bazin.” 

“Will Bazin go with us?” asked Aramis. 

“Perhaps so. At all events, it is best that he should follow 
us to Athos’s.” 

Aramis called Bazin, and after having ordered him to join 
them at Athos’s residence: “Let us go, then,” said he, taking 
his cloak, sword, and three pistols, opening uselessly two or 
three drawers to see if he could not find some stray coin or 
other. When well assured this search was superfluous, he 
followed D’Artagnan, wondering to himself how this young 
guardsman should know so well who the lady was to whom 
he had given hospitality, and that he should know better than 
he did what was become of her. 

Only, as they went out, Aramis placed his hand upon the 
arm of D’Artagnan, and looking at him earnestly : — 

“You have not spoken of this lady?” said he. 

“To nobody in the world.” 

“Not even to Athos or Porthos?” 

“T have not breathed a syllable to them.” 

“That’s well!” 

And, at ease on this important point, Aramis continued his 
road with D’Artagnan, and both soon arrived at Athos’s 
dwelling. 

They found him holding his leave of absence in one hand, 
and M. de Tréville’s note in the other. 

“‘Can you explain to me what this leave of absence and this 
letter which I have just received mean?” said the astonished 
Athos: ‘“‘My dear Athos, I wish, as your health absolutely 
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requires it, that you should rest for a fortnight. Go, then, and 
take the waters of Forges, or any that may be more agreeable 
to you, and reéstablish yourself as quickly as possible. — 
Your affectionate De Tréville.’”’ 

“Well; this leave of absence and that letter mean that you 
must follow me, Athos.” 

“To the waters of the Forges ?”’ 

“There or elsewhere.” 

“Tn the king’s service?” 

“Either the king’s or the queen’s; are we not their majes- 
ties’ servants?” 

At that moment Porthos entered. 

“Pardieu!” said he; “here is a strange thing has hap- 
pened! Since when, I wonder, in the musketeers, did they 
grant men leave of absence without its being asked for?” 

“Since,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘they have friends who ask it 
for them.” 

‘““Ah, ah!”’ said Porthos, “it appears there’s something fresh 
afoot?” 

“Yes, we are going —”’ said Aramis. 

“Going! to what country?’’ demanded Porthos. 

“Ma foi! I don’t know much about it,” said Athos; ‘ask 
D’ Artagnan here.” 

“To London, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan. 

“To London!” cried Porthos; ‘“‘and what the devil are we 
going to do in London?” 

“That is what I am not at liberty to tell you, gentlemen; 
you must trust to me.” 

“But, in order to go to London, a man should have some 
money; and I have none.” 

“Nor I,” said Aramis. 

“Nor I,” said Porthos. 

“Well, I have,”’ added D’Artagnan, pulling out his treasure 
from his pocket, and placing it on the table. ‘‘ There are in 
this bag three hundred pistoles. Let each take seventy-five, 
which will be quite enough to take us to London and_ back. 
Besides, we may be sure that all of us will not arrive at 
London.” 

“Why so?” 


”? 
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“Because, according to all REDE some of us will be 
left on the road.” 

“What is this, then, a campaign upon which we are enter- 
ing?” 

“And a most dangerous one. I give you fair notice.” 

“Ah! ah! but if we do risk being killed,” said Porthos, “at 
least I should like to know what for.” 

“You would be all the wiser!” said Athos. 

“And yet,” said Aramis, “I am somewhat of Porthos’s 
opinion.” 

“Is the king accustomed to give you such reasons? No. He 
says to you, very simply: ‘Gentlemen, there is fighting going on 
in Gascony or in Flanders; go and fight;’ and you go there. 
Why? You need give yourselves no uneasiness about that.” 

“D’Artagnan is right,’ said Athos; ‘“‘here are our three 
leaves of absence, which came from M. de Tréville; and here 
are three hundred pistoles, which came from I don’t know 
where. So let us go and get killed where we are told to go. 
Is life worth the trouble of so many questions? D’Artagnan, 
I am ready to follow you.” 

‘And I,” said Porthos. 

‘*And I, also,” said Aramis. “And, indeed, I am not sorry 
to quit Paris; I stood in need of a little distraction.”’ 

“Well, you will have distractions enough, gentlemen, be 
assured,”’ said D’Artagnan. 

“And now, when are we to go?” asked Athos. 

“Immediately,” replied D’Artagnan; “we have not a 
minute to lose.” 

“Hola! Grimaud, Planchet, Mousqueton, Bazin !”’ cried the 
four young men, calling their lackeys, ‘‘clean my boots, and 
fetch the horses from the hotel.” 

Each musketeer was accustomed to leave at the general hotel, 
as at a barrack, his own horse and that of his lackey. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin set off at full 
speed. 

“Now let us lay down the plan of the campaign,” said 
Porthos. “Where do we go first?” 

“To Calais,” said D’Artagnan; ‘‘that is the most direct line 
to London.”’ 
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“Well,’’ said Porthos, ‘this is my advice —” 

“Speak, — what is it?” 

“Four men traveling together would be suspicious; D’Artag- 
nan will give each of us his instructions; I will go by the way 
of Boulogne, to clear the way; Athos will set out two hours after, 
by that of Amiens; Aramis will follow us by that of Noyon; as 
to D’Artagnan, he will go by what route he thinks best, in 
Planchet’s clothes, whilst Planchet will follow us like D’Artag- 
nan, in the uniform of the guards.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Athos, ‘‘ my opinion is that it is not proper 
to allow lackeys to have anything to do in such an affair: a 
secret may, by chance, be betrayed by gentlemen; but it is 
almost always sold by lackeys.”’ 

‘“‘Porthos’s plan appears to me to be impracticable,” said 
D’Artagnan, “inasmuch as I am myself ignorant of what in- 
structions I can give you. I am the bearer of a letter, that is 
all. I have not, and I cannot make, three copies of that letter, 
because it is sealed: we must then, as it appears to me, travel 
in company. This letter is here, in this pocket; and he 
pointed to the pocket which contained the letter. ‘If I should 
be killed, one of you must take it, and pursue the route; if he 
be killed, it will be another’s turn, and so on; provided a single 
one arrives, that is all that is required.” 

“Bravo, D’Artagnan! your opinion is mine,” cried Athos. 
“Besides, we must be consistent; I am going to take the waters, 
you will accompany me; instead of taking the waters of Forges, 
I go and take sea waters; Iam free todo so. If any one wishes 
to stop us, I will show M. de Tréville’s letter, and you will show 
your leaves of absence; if we are attacked, we will defend our- 
selves; if we are tried, we will stoutly maintain that we were 
only anxious to dip ourselves a certain number of times in the 
sea. ‘They would have an easy bargain of four isolated men; 
whereas four men together make a troop. We will arm our four 
lackeys with pistols and musketoons; if they send an army out 
against us, we will give battle, and the survivor, as D’Artagnan 
says, will carry the letter.” 

“Well said,” cried Aramis; “you don’t often speak, Athos; 
but when you do speak, it is like Saint John of the Golden 
Mouth. I agree to Athos’s plan. And you, Porthos?” 
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“T agree to it, too,” said Porthos, “if D’Artagnan approves of 
it. D’Artagnan, being bearer of the letter, is naturally the head 
of the enterprise; let him decide, and we will execute.” 

“Well!” said D’Artagnan; “TI decide that we should adopt 
Athos’s plan, and that we set off in half an hour.” 

“ Agreed !”” shouted the three musketeers in chorus. 

And every one, stretching out his hand to the bag, took his 
seventy-five pistoles, and made his preparations to set out at the 
time appointed. 


€e THE JOURNEY 


AT two o’clock in the morning, our four adventurers left 
Paris by the barrier St. Denis; as long as it was dark they re- 
mained silent; in spite of themselves they felt the influence of 
the obscurity, and apprehended ambushes everywhere. 

With the first rays of the sun their tongues became loosened ; 
with day their gaiety revived; it was like the eve of a battle, 
the heart beat, the eyes laughed, and they felt that the life they 
were perhaps going to lose was, after all, worth something. 

Besides, the appearance of the caravan was formidable; the 
black horses of the musketeers, their martial carriage, with the 
squadron-like step of these noble companions of the soldier, would 
have betrayed the most strict incognito. The lackeys followed, 
armed to the teeth. 

All went well till they arrived at Chantilly, which place they 
reached about eight o’clock in the morning. They stood in 
need of breakfast; and alighted at the door of an auberge, 
recommended by a sign representing St. Martin giving half his 
cloak to a poor man. They ordered the lackeys not to un- 
saddle the horses, and to hold themselves in readiness to set off 
again immediately. 

They entered the common room and placed themselves at 
table. A gentleman, who had just arrived by the route of 
Dammartin, was seated at the same table, and was taking his 
breakfast. He opened the conversation by talking of rain and 
fine weather; the travelers replied, he drank to their good health, 
and the travelers returned his politeness. 

But at the moment Mousqueton came to announce that the 
horses were ready, and they were rising from table, the stranger 
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proposed to Porthos to drink the health of the cardinal. Por- 
thos replied that he asked no better, if the stranger in his turn 
would drink the health of the king. The stranger cried that he 
acknowledged no other king but his eminence. Porthos told 
him he was drunk, and the stranger drew his sword. 

“You have committed a piece of folly,’’ said Athos, ‘but it 
can’t be helped; there is no drawing back; kill the fellow, and 
rejoin us as soon as you can.” 

And all three mounted their horses, and set out at a good 
pace, whilst Porthos was promising his adversary to perforate 
him with all the thrusts known in the fencing schools. 

“There goes one!’ cried Athos, at the end of five hundred 
paces. 

“But why did that man attack Porthos, rather than any other 
of us?”’ asked Aramis. 

“Because Porthos talking louder than the rest, he took him 
for the leader of the party,’”’ said D’Artagnan. 

“T always said that this cadet from Gascony was a well of 
wisdom,’ murmured Athos. 

And the travelers continued their route. 

At Beauvais they stopped two hours, as well to breathe their 
horses a little as to wait for Porthos. At the end of the two 
hours, as Porthos did not come, and as they heard no news of 
him, they resumed their journey. 

At a league from Beauvais, where the road was confined be- 
tween two high banks, they fell in with eight or ten men, who, 
taking advantage of the road being unpaved in this spot, ap- 
peared to be employed in digging holes and filling up the ruts 
with mud. 

Aramis, not liking to soil his boots with this artificial mortar, 
apostrophized them rather sharply. Athos wished to restrain 
him, but it was too late. The laborers began to jeer the travelers, 
and by their insolence disturbed the equanimity even of the cool 
Athos, who urged on his horse against one of them. 

The men all immediately drew back to the ditch, from which 
each took a concealed musket; the result was that our seven 
travelers were outnumbered in weapons. Aramis received a 
ball, which passed through his shoulder, and Mousqueton an- 
other ball, which lodged in the fleshy part which prolongs the 
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lower portion of the loins. Mousqueton alone fell from his 
horse, not because he was severely wounded, but from not being 
able to see the wound, he judged it to be more serious than it 
really was. 

“Tt is an ambuscade!”’ shouted D’Artagnan, “don’t waste a 
charge! forward!” 

Aramis, wounded as he was, seized the mane of his horse, 
which carried him on with the others. Mousqueton’s horse re- 
joined them, and galloped by the side of his companions. 

“That will serve us for a relay,” said Athos. 

“T would rather have had a hat,” said D’Artagnan, ‘mine 
was carried away by a ball. By my faith, it is very fortunate 
that the letter was not in it.” 

“Well, but they’ll kill poor Porthos, when he comes up,” said 
Aramis. 

“Tf Porthos were on his legs, he would have rejoined us by 
this time,” said Athos, “my opinion is that when they came to 
the point, the drunken man proved to be sober enough.” 

They continued at their best speed for two hours, although 
the horses were so fatigued that it was to be feared they would 
soon decline the service. 

The travelers had chosen cross-roads, in the hope that they 
might meet with less interruption; but at Crévecceur, Aramis 
declared he could proceed no farther. In fact, it required all 
the courage which he concealed beneath his elegant form and 
polished manners to bear him so far. He every minute grew 
more pale, and they were obliged to support him on his horse. 
They lifted him off, at the door of a cabaret, left Bazin with 
him, who besides, in a skirmish, was more embarrassing than 
useful, and set forward again in the hope of sleeping at Amiens. 

““Morbleu!’’ said Athos, as soon as they were again in mo- 
tion, “reduced to two masters and Grimaud and Planchet! 
Morbleu! I won’t be their dupe, I will answer for it; I will 
neither open my mouth nor draw my sword between this and 
Calaisy 1 swear by —* 

“Don’t waste time in swearing,” said D’Artagnan, “let us 
gallop, if our horses will consent to it.” 

And the travelers buried their rowels in their horses’ flanks, 
who, thus vigorously stimulated, recovered their energies. They 
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arrived at Amiens at midnight, and alighted at the auberge of 
the Lis d’Or. 

The host had the appearance of as honest a man as any on 
earth; he received the travelers with his candlestick in one hand 
and his cotton nightcap in the other; he wished to lodge the 
two travelers each in a charming chamber, but, unfortunately, 
these charming chambers were at the opposite extremities of the 
hotel, and D’Artagnan and Athos declined them. The host re- 
plied that he had no other worthy of their excellencies; but his 
guests declared they would sleep in the common chamber, each 
upon a mattress, which might be thrown upon the ground. 
The host insisted, but the travelers were firm, and he was obliged 
to comply with their wishes. 

They had just prepared their beds and barricaded their door 
within, when some one knocked at the yard-shutter; they de- 
manded who was there, and, upon recognizing the voices of their 
lackeys, opened the shutter. 

In fact, it was Planchet and Grimaud. 

“Grimaud can take care of the horses,” said Planchet; “if 
you are willing, gentlemen, I will sleep across your doorway, 
and you will then be certain that nobody can come to you.” 

“And what will you sleep upon?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Ffere is my bed,” replied Planchet, producing a bundle of 
straw. 

“Come, then,” said D’Artagnan, “you are right; mine host’s 
face does not please me at all, it is too civil by half.” 

“Nor me either,” said Athos. 

Planchet got up through the window, and installed himself 
across the doorway, whilst Grimaud went and shut himself up 
in the stable, undertaking that, by five o’clock in the morning, 
he and the four horses should be ready. 

The night passed off quietly enough, it is true; till about two 
o’clock in the morning, when somebody endeavored to open the 
door, but as Planchet awoke in an instant, and cried, “‘ Who is 
there?” this same somebody replied he was mistaken, and 
went away. 

At four o’clock in the morning, there was a terrible riot in the 
stables. Grimaud had tried to waken the stable-boys, and the 
stable-boys had set upon him and beaten him, When they 
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opened the window they saw the poor lad lying senseless, with 
his head split by a blow with a fork handle. 

Planchet went down into the yard, and proceeded to saddle 
the horses. But the horses were all knocked up. Mousque- 
ton’s horse, which had traveled for five or six hours without a 
rider the day before, alone might have been able to pursue the 
journey; but, by an inconceivable error, a veterinary surgeon, 
who had been sent for, as it appeared, to bleed one of the host’s 
horses, had bled Mousqueton’s. 

This began to be annoying. All these successive accidents 
were, perhaps, the result of chance; but they might, quite as 
probably, be the fruits of a plot. Athos and D’Artagnan went 
out, whilst Planchet was sent to inquire if there were not three 
horses to be sold in the neighborhood. At the door stood two 
horses, fresh, strong, and fully equipped. These would just 
have suited them. He asked where the masters of them were, 
and was informed that they had passed the night in the auberge, 
and were then settling with the master. 

Athos went down to pay the reckoning, whilst D’Artagnan and 
Planchet stood at the street door. The host was in a lower and 
back chamber, to which Athos was requested to go. 

Athos entered without the least mistrust, and took out two 
pistoles to pay the bill. The host was alone, seated before his 
desk, one of the drawers of which was partly open. He took the 
money which Athos offered to him, and, after turning and turn- 
ing it over and over in his hands, suddenly cried out that it was 
bad, and that he would have him and his companions arrested 
as coiners. 

“You scoundrel !’’ cried Athos, stepping towards him, “T’ll 
cut your ears off!” 

But the host stooped, took two pistols from the half-open 
drawer, pointed them at Athos, and called out for help. 

At the same instant, four men, armed to the teeth, entered by 
lateral doors, and rushed upon Athos. 

“T am taken!’’ shouted Athos, with all the power of his 
lungs. ‘Go on, D’Artagnan! spur, spur!” and he fired two 
pistols. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet did not require twice bidding: 
they unfastened the two horses that were waiting at the door, 
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leaped upon them, buried their spurs in their sides, and set off 
at full gallop. 

“Do you know what has become of Athos?” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan of Planchet, as they galloped on. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said Planchet, “I saw one fall at each of 
his shots, and he appeared to me, through the glass door, to be 
fighting with his sword with the others.” 

“Brave Athos!’? murmured D’Artagnan; ‘‘and to think that 
we are compelled to leave him, whilst the same fate awaits us, 
perhaps, two paces hence! Forward, Planchet, forward! you 
are a brave fellow!” 

“Did not I tell you, monsieur,” replied Planchet, “that we 
Picards are found out by being used? Besides, I am in my own 
country here, and that puts me on my mettle!” 

And both, with free use of the spur, arrived at St. Omer with- 
out drawing bit. At St. Omer they breathed their horses with 
their bridles passed under their arms, for fear of accident, and 
ate a morsel in their hands, standing in the road, after which 
they departed again. 

At a hundred paces from the gates of Calais, D’Artagnan’s 
horse sank under him, and could not by any means be got up 
again, the blood flowing from both his eyes and his nose. ‘There 
still remained Planchet’s horse, but, after he stopped, he re- 
mained quite still, and could not be urged to move a step. 

Fortunately, as we have said, they were within a hundred 
paces of the city; they left their two nags upon the highroad 
and ran towards the port. Planchet called his master’s atten- 
tion to a gentleman who had just arrived with his lackey and 
preceded them by about fifty paces. 

They made all speed to come up to this gentleman, who 
appeared to be in great haste. His boots were covered with 
dust, and he inquired if he could not instantly cross over to 
England. 

“Nothing would be more easy,” said the captain of a vessel 
ready to set sail; “but this morning an order arrived that no 
one should be allowed to cross without express permission from 
the cardinal.” 

“T have that permission,” said the gentleman, drawing a 
paper from his pocket; “here it is.” 
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“Have it examined by the governor of the port,’ said the 
captain, ‘“‘and give me the preference.’’, 

“Where shall I find the governor?” 

““At his country-house.”’ 

“Where is that situated ?” 

“At a quarter of a league from the city. Look, you may see 
it from here — at the foot of that little hill, that slated roof.” 

“Very well,” said the gentleman. 

And, with his lackey, he took the road to the governor’s 
country-house. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet followed the gentleman at a dis- 
tance, not to be noticed; but when he was out of the city, 
D’Artagnan quickly came up with him, just as he was entering 
a little wood. 

“Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, “you appear to be in great 
haste.” 

““No one can be more so, monsieur.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said D’Artagnan; “for as I am in 
great haste likewise, I wished to beg you to render me a ser- 
vice.” 

“What service?” 

“To let me go first.” 

“That’s impossible,” said the gentleman; “I have traveled 
sixty leagues in forty-four hours, and by to-morrow, at midday, 
I must be in London.” 

“T have performed the same distance in forty hours, and by 
to-morrow, at ten o’clock in the morning, I must be in London.” 

“Very sorry, monsieur; but I was here first, and will not go 
second.” 

“T am sorry too, monsieur; but I arrived second, and will go 
first.” 

“The king’s service!”’ said the gentleman. 

“My own service!” said D’Artagnan. 

“But this is a needless quarrel you are fastening upon me, as . 
I think.” 

“Parbleu! what do you desire it to be?”’ 

“What do you want?” 

“Would you like to know?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“Well, then, I want that order of which you are the bearer, 
seeing that I have not one of my own, and must have one.” 

“Vou are joking, I presume.” 

“T seldom joke.” 

“Let me pass!” 

“You shall not pass.” 

“My brave young man, I will blow out your brains. Hola, 
Lubin! my pistols!” 

“‘Planchet,” called out D’Artagnan, “take care of the lackey; 
I will manage the master.” 

Planchet, emboldened by the first exploit, sprang upon Lubin, 
and, being strong and vigorous, he soon got him on the broad 
of his back, and placed his knee upon his breast. 

“Go on with your affair, monsieur,”’ cried Planchet; ‘“‘I have 
finished mine.” 

Seeing this, the gentleman drew his sword, and sprang upon 
D’Artagnan; but he had more than he expected to deal with. 

In three seconds, D’Artagnan had wounded him three times, 
exclaiming at each thrust : — 

“One for Athos! one for Porthos! and one for Aramis!” 

At the third hit the gentleman fell heavily to the ground. 

D’Artagnan believed him to be dead, or at least insensible, 
and went towards him for the purpose of taking the order; but 
at the moment he stretched out his hand to search for it, the 
wounded man, who had not dropped his sword, plunged the 
point into his breast, crying : — 

“And one for you!” 

“And one for me! the best for the last!” cried D’Artagnan, 
in a rage, nailing him to the earth with a fourth thrust through 
his body. 

This time the gentleman closed his eyes and fainted. D’Ar- 
tagnan searched his pockets, and took from one of them the order 
for the passage. It was in the name of the Count de Wardes. 

Then, casting a glance on the handsome young man, who was 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, and whom he was leaving in 
his gore, deprived of sense, and perhaps dead, he gave a sigh 
to that unaccountable destiny which leads men to destroy each 
other for the interests of people who are strangers to them, 
and who often do not even know they exist. 
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But he was soon roused from these reflections by Lubin, who 
uttered loud cries, and screamed for help with all his might. 

Planchet grasped him by the throat, and pressed as hard as 
he could. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “as long as I hold him in this manner, 
he can’t cry, Pll be bound; but as soon as I leave go, he will 
howl again as loud as ever. I have found out that he’s a Nor- 
man, and Normans are all obstinate.’ 

In fact, tightly held as he was, Lubin endeavored still to get 
out a cry. 

“Stay!” said D’Artagnan, and, taking out his handkerchief, 
he gagged him. 

“Now,” said Planchet, “let us bind him to a tree.” 

This being properly done, they drew the Count de Wardes 
close to his servant; and as night was approaching, and as the 
wounded man and the bound man were at some little distance 
within the wood, it was evident they were likely to remain there 
till the next day. 

“And now,” said D’Artagnan, “to the governor’s house.” 

“But you appear to me to be wounded,” said Planchet. 

“Oh, that’s nothing! Let us despatch that which is most 
pressing first, and we will attend to my wound afterwards; be- 
sides, I don’t think it seems a very dangerous one.” 

And they both set forward as fast as they could towards the 
country-house of the worthy functionary. 

The Count de Wardes was announced, and D’Artagnan was 
introduced. 

“You have an order, signed by the cardinal?” 

“Ves, monsieur,”’ replied D’Artagnan; “here it is.” 

“Ah, ah! it is quite regular and explicit,” said the governor. 

“Most likely,” said D’Artagnan; “I am one of his most 
faithful servants.” 

“Tt appears that his eminence is anxious to prevent some one 
from crossing to England?” 

“Ves; acertain D’Artagnan, a Béarnese gentleman, who left 
Paris in company of three of his friends, with the intention of 
going to London.” 

“Do you know him personally?” asked the governor. 

“Whom?” 
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“This D’Artagnan.” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly well.” 

“Describe him to me, then.” 

“Nothing more easy.” 

And D’Artagnan gave, feature for feature, and in every way, 
the most minute description of the Count de Wardes. 

“Ts he accompanied by any one?” 

“Yes, by a lackey, named Lubin.” 

“We will keep a sharp lookout for them; and if we lay hands 
upon them, his eminence may be assured they shall be recon- 
ducted to Paris under a good escort.” 

“And by doing so, monsieur the governor,”’ said D’Artagnan, 
“you will have merited well of the cardinal.” 

“Shall you see him on your return?” 

“Doubtless I shall.” 

“Tell him, I beg you, that I am his humble servant.” 

“T will not fail.” 

And, delighted with this assurance, the governor signed the 
passport, and delivered it to D’Artagnan, who lost no time in 
useless compliments, but thanked the governor, bowed, and 
departed. 

When once out, he and Planchet set off as fast as they could, 
and, by making a detour, avoided the wood, and reéntered the 
city by another gate. 

The vessel was quite ready to sail, and the captain waiting in 
the port. 

“Well?” said he, on perceiving D’Artagnan. 

“Here is my pass, examined,” said the latter. 

‘“‘And that other gentleman?” 

“He will not go to-day,” said D’Artagnan; “but here, ll 
pay you for us two.” 

“Tn that case we will be gone,” said the captain. 

“Yes, as soon as you please,” replied D’Artagnan. 

He leaped, with Planchet, into the boat, and five minutes 
after they were on board. And it was time; for they had 
scarcely sailed half a league, when D’Artagnan saw a flash 
and heard a detonation — it was the cannon which announced 
the closing of the port. 

He had now leisure to look to his wound. Fortunately, as 
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D’Artagnan had thought, it was not dangerous: the point of 
the sword had met with a rib, and glanced along the bone; still 
further, his shirt had stuck to the wound, and he had lost but 
very little blood. 

D’Artagnan was worn out with fatigue. A mattress was laid 
upon the eck for him; he threw himself upon it, and fell fast 
asleep. 

At break of day they were still three or four leagues from 
the coast of England: the breeze had been so light during the 
night, they had made but little way. 

At ten o’clock the vessel cast anchor in the port of Dover, 
and at half-past ten D’Artagnan placed his foot on English land, 
crying : — 

“Here I am at last!” 

But that was not all, they had to get to London. In Eng- 
Jand the post was well served; D’Artagnan and Planchet took 
post-horses with a postilion, who rode before them; and in a 
few hours were in the capital. 

D’Artagnan did not know London, he was not acquainted 
with one word of English; but he wrote the name of Bucking- 
ham on a piece of paper, and every one to whom he showed it 
pointed out to him the way to the duke’s hotel. 

The duke was at Windsor hunting with the king. 

D’Artagnan inquired for the confidential valet of the duke, 
who, having accompanied him in all his voyages, spoke French 
perfectly well; he told him that he came from Paris, on an affair 
of life and death, and that he must speak with his master in- 
stantly. 

The confidence with which D’Artagnan spoke convinced 
Patrick, which was the name of this minister; he ordered two 
horses to be saddled, and himself went as guide to the young 
guardsman. As for Planchet, he had been lifted from his horse 
as stiff as a rush; the poor lad’s strength was almost exhausted. 
D’ Artagnan seonre to be made of iron. 

On their arrival at the castle they inquired for the duke, and 
learned that he was hawking with the king in the marshes, at 
some distance. 

They were quickly on the spot named, and Patrick almost at the 
moment caught thesound of his master’s voice, recalling his falcon. 

IV. — 20 
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“Whom must I announce to my lord duke?” asked Patrick. 

‘Fhe young man who one evening sought a quarrel with 
him on the Pont Neuf, opposite the Samaritaine.” 

“Rather a singular introduction !” 

“You will find that it is as good as another.” 

Patrick galloped off, reached the duke, and announced to 
him, in the terms directed, that a messenger awaited him. 

Buckingham at once remembered the circumstance, and sus- 
pecting that something was going on in France of which it was 
necessary he should be informed, he only took the time to in- 
quire where the messenger was, and recognizing the uniform of 
the guards, he put his horse into a gallop, and rode straight up 
to D’Artagnan; Patrick discreetly keeping in the background. 

“No misfortune has happened to the queen?” cried Buck- 
ingham, the instant he came up, throwing all his fear and love 
into the question. 

“T believe not; nevertheless, I believe she is in some great 
peril from which your grace alone can extricate her.” 

“T!”? cried Buckingham. ‘What is it? I should be but 
too happy to render her any service! Speak! speak!” 

“Take this letter,” said D’Artagnan. 

“This letter! from whom does this letter come?” 

“From her majesty, as I think.” 

“From her majesty!” said Buckingham, becoming so pale 
that D’Artagnan feared he would faint, — and he broke the seal. 

“What is this rent!” said he, showing D’Artagnan a place 
where it had been pierced through. 

“Ah! ah!” said D’Artagnan, “I did not see that; it was 
the sword of the Count de Wardes that made that hole when 
he ran it into my breast.” 

“Are you wounded?” asked Buckingham, as he opened the 
letter. 

“Oh! nothing, milord, only a scratch,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Just Heavens! what have I read!’ cried the duke. “ Pat- 
rick, remain here, or rather join the king, wherever he may be, 
and tell his majesty that I hereby beg him to excuse me, but an 
affair of the greatest importance calls me to London. Come, 
monsieur, come!”? — and both set off towards the capital at full 
gallop. 
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THE COUNTESS DE WINTER 


As they rode along, the duke endeavored to draw from 
D’Artagnan, not what had passed, but what D’Artagnan him- 
self knew. By adding all that he heard from the mouth of the 
young man to his own remembrances, he was enabled to form 
a pretty exact idea of a position of the seriousness of which, in 
addition, the queen’s letter, however short and explicit, rendered 
him quite aware. But that which astonished him most was, 
that the cardinal, so deeply interested in preventing this young 
man from setting his foot on the soil of England, had not suc- 
ceeded in arresting him on the road. It was then, and upon 
the manifestation of this astonishment, that D’Artagnan related 
to him the precaution taken, and how, thanks to his three friends, 
whom he had left scattered on the road, he had succeeded in 
coming off with a single sword-thrust, which had pierced the 
queen’s letter, and for which he had repaid M. de Wardes in 
such terrible coin. Whilst he was listening to this account, 
which was delivered with the greatest simplicity, the duke looked 
from time to time at the young man with astonishment, as if 
he could not comprehend how so much prudence, courage, and 
devotedness were allied with a countenance evidently not more 
than twenty years of age. 

The horses went like the wind, and in an incredibly short 
time they were in London. D’Artagnan imagined that on 
arriving in the city the duke would slacken his pace, but it was 
not so: he kept on his way, heedless of whom he rode against. 
In fact, in crossing the city, two or three accidents of this kind 
happened; but Buckingham did not even turn his head to see 
what became of those he had knocked down. D’Artagnan fol- 
lowed him amidst cries which very much resembled curses. 

On entering the court of his hotel, Buckingham sprang from 
his horse and, without taking heed of the noble animal, threw 
the bridle on his neck, and sprang towards the vestibule. D’Ar- 
tagnan did the same, with a little more concern, however, for 
the fine creatures, whose merits he fully appreciated; but he 
had the satisfaction to see three or four grooms run from the 
stables, and take charge of them. 

The duke walked so fast that D’Artagnan had some trouble 
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in keeping up with him. He passed through several apartments 
of an elegance of which even the greatest nobles of France had 
not even an idea, and arrived at length in a bedchamber which 
was at once a miracle of taste and of splendor. In the alcove 
of this chamber was a door practised in the tapestry, which the 
duke opened with a small gold key, which he wore suspended 
from his neck by a chain of the same metal. From discretion, 
D’Artagnan remained behind; but at the moment of Bucking- 
ham’s passing through the door, he turned round, and seeing 
the hesitation of the young man: — 

“Come in! come in!” cried he, “and if you have the good 
fortune to be admitted to her majesty’s presence, tell her what 
you have seen.” 

Encouraged by this invitation, D’Artagnan followed the duke, 
who closed the door after them. 

He found himself with the duke in a small chapel covered 
with a tapestry of Persian silk worked with gold, and brilliantly 
lit with a vast number of wax lights. Over a species of altar, 
and beneath a canopy of blue velvet, surmounted by white and 
red plumes, was a full-length portrait of Anne of Austria, so 
perfect in its resemblance that D’Artagnan uttered a cry of 
surprise on beholding it: it might be believed that the queen 
was about to speak. 

Upon the altar, and beneath the portrait, was the casket con- 
taining the diamond studs. 

The duke approached the altar, fell on his knees as a priest 
might have done before a crucifix, and opened the casket. 

‘““There,”’ said he, drawing from the casket a large bow of 
blue ribbon all sparkling with diamonds; “here,” said he, 
“are the precious studs which I have taken an oath should be 
buried with me. The queen gave them to me, the queen re- 
quires them back again; her will be done, like that of God, in 
all things.” 

Then he began to kiss, one after the other, those dear studs 
with which he was about to part. All at once, he uttered a 
terrible cry. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed D’Artagnan, anxiously; 
“what has happened to you, milord?”’ 

‘All is lost! all is lost!” cried Buckingham, turning as pale 
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as death; “two of the studs are wanting! there are but ten of 
them !” 

“Can you have lost them, milord, or do you think they have 
been stolen?” 

“They have been stolen!” replied the duke, “and it is the 
cardinal who has dealt me this blow. See, the ribbons which 
held them have been cut with scissors.” 

“If milord suspects they have been stolen — perhaps the per- 
son who stole them still has them.” 

“Let me reflect,” said the duke; “the only time I wore 
these studs was at a ball given by the king a week ago at Wind- 
sor. The Countess de Winter, with whom I had had a quarrel, 
became reconciled to me at that ball. That reconciliation was 
nothing but the vengeance of a jealous woman. I have never 
seen her from that day. ‘The woman is an agent of the cardi- 
nal’s.” 

“Why, then, he has agents throughout the whole world!” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, yes,” said Buckingham, gnashing his teeth with rage, “he 
is a terrible antagonist !— But when is this ball to take place?” 

“On Monday next.” 

“On Monday next! Still five days before us; that’s more 
time than we want. Patrick!’’ cried the duke, opening the 
door of the chapel, “Patrick !” 

His confidential valet, who had that moment returned, ap- 
peared at his call. 

“My jeweler and my secretary.” 

The valet de chambre went out with a mute promptitude that 
showed he was accustomed to obey implicitly and without reply. 

But although the jeweler had been mentioned first, it was the 
secretary that first made his appearance, simply because he 
lived in the hotel. He found Buckingham seated at a table in 
his bedchamber, writing orders with his own hand. 

“Master Jackson,” said he, “go instantly to the lord chancel- 
lor and tell him that» I desire him to execute these orders. I 
wish them to be promulgated immediately.” 

“But, my lord, if the lord chancellor interrogates me upon 
_ the motives which may have led your grace to adopt such an 
extraordinary measure, what reply shall I make?” 
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“That such is my pleasure, and that I answer for my will to 
no man.” 

“Will that be the answer,” replied the secretary, smiling, 
“which he must transmit to his majesty, if, by chance, his 
majesty should have the curiosity to know why no vessel is to 
leave any of the ports of Great Britain?” 

“Vou are right, Master Jackson,” replied Buckingham. 
“He will say, in that case, to the king, that I am determined 
on war, and that this measure is my first act of hostility against 
France.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. 

“We are safe on that side,” said Buckingham, turning tow- 
ards D’Artagnan. ‘‘If the studs are not yet gone to Paris, they 
will not arrive till after you.” 

“How so, milord?” 

“T have just placed an embargo on all vessels at present in 
his majesty’s ports, and, without particular permission, not one 
can lift an anchor.” 

D’Artagnan looked with stupefaction at a man who thus 
employed the unlimited power with which he was clothed by 
the confidence of a king, in the prosecution of his amours. 
Buckingham saw by the expression of the young man’s face 
what was passing in his mind, and he smiled. 

“Yes,” said he, “yes, Anne of Austria is my true queen; upon 
a word from her, I would betray my country, I would betray 
my king. I would betray my God. She asked me not to send 
the Protestants of La Rochelle the assistance I promised them: 
I have not done so. I broke my word, it is true; but what 
signifies that? I obeyed my love; and have I not been richly 
paid for that obedience? It was to that obedience I owe her 
portrait !”’ 

D’Artagnan admired by what fragile and unknown threads 
the destinies of nations and the lives of men are sometimes 
suspended. 

He was lost in these reflections when the goldsmith entered. 
He was an Irishman, one of the most skilful of his craft, and 
who himself confessed that he gained a hundred thousand livres 
a year by the Duke of Buckingham. 

“Master O’Reilly,” said the duke to him, leading him into 
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the chapel, “look at these diamond ae and tell me what they 
are worth apiece.” 

The goldsmith cast a glance at the event manner in which 
they were set, calculated, one with another, what the diamonds 
were worth, and without hesitation : — 

“Fifteen hundred pistoles each, my lord,” replied he. 

“How many days would it require to make two studs exactly 
like them? You see there are two wanting.” 

“A week, my lord.” 

“JT will give you three thousand pistoles each for two, if I 
can have them by the day after to-morrow.” 

“My lord, you shall have them.” 

“You are a jewel of a man, Master O’Reilly; but that is not 
all; these studs cannot be trusted to anybody: it must be 
effected in the palace.” 

“Impossible, my lord; there is no one but myself can execute 
them so that the new may not be distinguished from the old.” 

“Therefore, my dear Master O’Reilly, you are my prisoner; 
and if you wish ever so to leave my palace, you cannot; so 
make the best of it. Name to me such of your workmen as 
you stand in need of, and point out the tools they must bring.” 

The goldsmith knew the duke; he knew all observation would 
be useless, and instantly determined how to act. 

“May I be permitted to inform my wife?” said he. 

“Oh! you may even see her if you like, my dear Master 
O’Reilly; your captivity shall be mild, be assured; and as every 
inconvenience deserves its indemnification, here is, in addition 
to the price of the studs, an order for a thousand pistoles, to 
make you forget the annoyance I cause you.” 

D’Artagnan could not get over the surprise created in him by 
- this minister, who thus, open-handed, sported with men and 
millions. 

As to the goldsmith, he wrote to his wife, sending her the 
order for the thousand pistoles, and charging her to send hin, 
in exchange, his most skilful apprentice, an assortment of dia- 
monds, of which he gave the names and the weight, and the 
necessary tools. 

Buckingham led the goldsmith to the chamber destined for 
him, and which, at the end of half an hour, was transformed 
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into.a workshop. Then he placed a sentinel at each door, with 
an order to admit nobody, upon any pretense, but his valet de 
chambre, Patrick. We need not add that the goldsmith, 
O’Reilly, and his assistant, were prohibited from going out on 
any account. 

All this being regulated, the duke turned to D’Artagnan. 

“Now, my young friend,” said he, ‘England is all our own. 
What do you wish for? What do you desire?” 

“A bed, milord,” replied D’Artagnan. “At present, I con- 
fess, that is the thing I stand most in need of.” 

Buckingham assigned D’Artagnan a chamber adjoining his 
own. He wished to have the young man at hand, not that he 
at all mistrusted him, but for the sake of having some one to 
whom he could constantly talk about the queen. 

In one hour after, the ordinance was published in London 
that no vessel bound for France should leave the ports — not 
even the packet-boat with letters. In the eyes of everybody 
this was a declaration of war between the two kingdoms. 

On the day after the morrow, by eleven o'clock, the two 
diamond studs were finished, and they were so completely 
imitated, so perfectly alike, that Buckingham could not tell the 
new ones from the old ones, and the most practised in such 
matters would have been deceived as he was. 

He immediately called D’Artagnan. 

“Here,” said he to’ him, “are the diamond studs that you 
came to fetch, and be my witness that I have done all that 
human power could do.” 

“Be satisfied, milord; I will tell all that I have seen. But 
does your grace mean to give me the studs without the 
casket ?” 

“The casket would only encumber you. Besides, the casket 
is the more precious from being all that is left to me. You will 
say that I keep it.” 

“T will perform your commission, word for word, milord.” 

“And now,” resumed Buckingham, looking earnestly at the 
young man, “‘how shall I ever acquit myself of the debt I owe 
you?” 

D’Artagnan colored up to the eyes. He saw that the duke 
was searching for a means of making him accept something, 
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and the idea that the blood of himself and his friends was about 
to be paid for with English gold was strangely repugnant to 
him. 

“Let us understand each other, milord,” replied D’Artagnan, 
“and let us make things clear, in order that there may be no 
mistake. J am in the service of the King and Queen of France, 
and form part of the company of M. des Essarts, who, as well 
as his brother-in-law, M. de Tréville, is particularly attached 
to their majesties. What I have done, then, has been for the 
queen, and not at all for your grace. And, still further, it is 
very probable I should not have done anything of this, if it had 
not been to make myself agreeable to some one who is my lady, 
as the queen is yours.” 

“T understand,”’ said the duke, smiling, “and I even believe 
that I know that other person; it is —” 

“Milord! I have not named her!” interrupted the young 
man, warmly. 

“That is true,” said the duke, “and it is to this person I am 
bound to discharge my debt of gratitude.” 

“You have said, milord; for truly, at this moment, when 
there is question of war, I confess to you that I see nothing in 
your grace but an Englishman, and, consequently, an enemy, 
whom I should have much greater pleasure in meeting on the 
field of battle than in the park at Windsor or the chambers of 
the Louvre; all which, however, will not prevent me from exe- 
cuting, to the very point, my commission, or from laying down 
my life, if there be need of it, to accomplish it; but I repeat it 
to your grace, without your having personally on that account 
more to thank me for in this second interview, than for that 
which I did for you in the first.” 

“We say, ‘proud as a Scotchman,’” murmured the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

“And we say, ‘proud as a Gascon,’” replied D’Artagnan; 
“the Gascons are the Scots of France.” 

D’Artagnan bowed to the duke, and was retiring. 

“Well! you are going away in that manner? But where? 
and how?” 

“That’s true!” 

“Fore Gad, these Frenchmen have no consideration !” 
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“T had forgotten that England was an island, and that you 
were the king of it.” 

“‘Go to the port, ask for the brig Sund, and give this letter to 
the captain; he will convey you to a little port, where certainly 
you are not expected, and which is ordinarily only frequented by 
fishermen.” 

“What is the name of that port?” 

“Saint-Valery; but listen. When you have arrived there, you 
will go to a mean auberge, without a name and without a sign, a 
mere fisherman’s hut. You cannot be mistaken, there is but 
one.” 

“And then?” 

“You will ask for the host, and will repeat to him the word — 
‘Forward.’”’ 

“Which means?” 

“Tn French, en avant; that isthe password. He will give you 
a ready-saddled horse, and will point out to you the road you 
are to take. You will find, in this manner, four relays on your 
route. If you will give, at each of these relays, your address in 
Paris, the four horses will follow you thither. You already 
know two of them, and you appeared to appreciate them like a 
judge. They were those we rode on, and you may rely upon me 
for the others not being inferior to them. These horses are 
equipped for the field. However proud you may be, you will 
not refuse to accept one of them, and to request your three com- 
panions to accept the others: that is in order to make war against 
us, besides. The end excuses the means, as you Frenchmen say, 
does it not?” 

“Yes, milord, I accept them,” said D’Artagnan, “and, if it 
please God, we will make a good use of your presents.” 

“Well, now, your hand, young man; perhaps we shall soon 
meet on the field of battle; but, in the meantime, we shall part 
good friends, I hope?” 

“Yes, milord; but with the hope of soon becoming enemies ?” 

“Be satisfied on that head; I promise you.” 

“T depend upon your parole, milord.” 

D’Artagnan bowed to the duke, and made his way as quickly as 
possible to the port. Opposite the Tower he found the vessel 
that had been named to him, delivered his letter to the captain, 
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who, after having it examined by the ee of the port, made 
immediate preparations to sail. 

Fifty vessels were waiting to set out, in eee expectation 
of the removal of the prohibition. When passing alongside of 
one of them, D’Artagnan fancied he perceived on board of it the 
lady of Meung, the same whom the unknown gentleman had 
styled milady, and whom D’Artagnan had thought so handsome; 
but thanks to the tide of the river and a fair wind, his vessel 
passed so quickly that he had little more than a glimpse of her. 

The next day, about nine o’clock in the morning, he landed 
at Saint-Valery. D’Artagnan went instantly in search of the 
auberge, and easily discovered it by the riotous noise which re- 
sounded from it: war between England and France was then 
confidently talked of, and the sailors were carousing in the hopes 
of it. 

D’Artagnan made his way through the crowd, advanced 
towards the host, and pronounced the word “ Forward.” 
The host instantly made him a sign to follow him, went out with 
him by a door which opened into a yard, led him to the stable, 
where a ready-saddled horse awaited him, and asked him if he 
stood in need of anything else. 

“‘T want to know the route I am to follow,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Go from hence to Blangy, and from Blangy to Neufchatel. 
At Neufchatel, go to the auberge of the Herse d’Or, give the 
password to the host, and you will find, as you have done here, a 
horse ready-saddled.” 

“Have I anything to pay?’’ demanded D’Artagnan. 

“Everything is paid,” replied the host, “and liberally. Be- 
gone then, and may God conduct you safely.” 

“Amen!” cried the young man, and set off at full gallop. 

In four hours from starting he was in Neufchatel. He strictly 
followed the instructions he had received; at Neufchatel, as at 
Saint-Valery, he found a horse quite ready awaiting him; he was 
about to remove the pistols from the saddle he had vacated to 
the one he was about to occupy, but he found the holsters fur- 
nished with similar pistols. 

““Vour address at Paris?”’ 

“Hotel of the Guards, company of Des Essarts.” 

“Enough,” replied the interrogator. 
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“Which route must I take?” demanded D’Artagnan, in his 
turn. 

“That of Rouen; but you will leave the city on your right. 
You must stop at the little village of Eccuis, in which there is 
but one auberge, L’Ecu de France. Don’t condemn it from 
appearances, you will find a horse in the stables quite as good 
as this.” 

“The same password ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Adieu, master !”’ 

“A good journey, gentleman! Do you want anything?” 

D’Artagnan shook his head in reply, and set off at full speed. 
At Eccuis, the same scene was repeated; he found as provident 
a host and a fresh horse. He left his address as he had done 
before, and set off again, at the same pace, for Pontoise. At 
Pontoise he changed his horse for the last time, and at nine 
o’clock galloped into the yard of M. de Tréville’s hotel. He 
had performed nearly sixty leagues in little more than twelve 
hours. 

M. de Tréville received him as if he had seen him that same 
morning; only, when pressing his hand a little more warmly 
than usual, he informed him that the company of M. des Essarts 
was on duty at the Louvre, and that he might repair at once to 
his post. 


(From ‘‘THE Count OF MONTE CRrISTO”’’) 


THE CEMETERY OF THE CHATEAU D’IF 


On the bed, at full length, and faintly lighted by the pale ray 
that penetrated the window, was visible a sack of coarse cloth, 
under the large folds of which were stretched a long and stiffened 
form; it was Faria’s last winding-sheet — a winding-sheet which, 
as the turnkey said, cost so little. All, then, was completed. A 
material separation had taken place between Dantés and his old 
friend; he could no longer see those eyes which had remained 
open as if to look even beyond death; he could no longer clasp 
that hand of industry which had lifted for him the veil that had 
concealed hidden and obscure things. Faria, the usual and the 
good companion, with whom he was accustomed to live so inti- 
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mately, no longer breathed. He seated himself on the edge of 
that terrible bed, and fell into a melancholy and gloomy reverie. 

Alone ! — he was alone again ! — again relapsed into silence ! 
—he found himself once again in the presence of nothingness! 
Alone! — no longer to see, no longer to hear the voice of the 
only human being who attached him to life! Was it not better, 
like Faria, to seek the presence of his Maker, and learn the 
enigma of life at the risk of passing through the mournful gate 
of intense suffering? The idea of suicide, driven away by his 
friend, and forgotten in his presence whilst living, arose like a 
phantom before him in presence of his dead body. 

“Tf I could die,” he said, “‘I should go where he goes, and 
should assuredly find him again. But how to die? It is very 
easy,” he continued, with a smile of bitterness; “I will remain 
here, rush on the first person that opens the door, will strangle 
him, and then they will guillotine me.” But as it happens that 
in excessive griefs, as in great tempests, the abyss is found be- 
tween the tops of the loftiest waves, Dantés recoiled from the 
idea of this infamous death, and passed suddenly from despair 
to an ardent desire for life and liberty. 

“Die! oh, no,” he exclaimed, “not die now, after having 
lived and suffered so long and so much! Die! yes, had I died 
years since; but now it would be, indeed, to give way to my bitter 
destiny. No, I desire to live; I desire to struggle to the very 
last; I wish to reconquer the happiness of which I have been 
deprived. Before I die I must not forget that I have my exe- 
cutioners to punish, and perhaps too, who knows, some friends 
to reward. Yet they will forget me here, and I shall die in my 
dungeon like Faria.’”’ As he said this, he remained motionless, 
his eyes fixed like a man struck with a sudden idea, but whom 
this idea fills with amazement. Suddenly he rose, lifted his 
hand to his brow as if his brain were giddy, paced twice or thrice 
round his chamber, and then paused abruptly at the bed. 

“Ah! ah!” he muttered, “who inspires me with this thought ? 
Is that thou, gracious God? Since none but the dead pass freely 
from this dungeon, let me assume the place of the dead!” With- 
out giving himself time to reconsider his decision, and, indeed, 
that he might not allow his thoughts to be distracted from his 
desperate resolution, he bent over the appalling sack, opened it 
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with the knife which Faria had made, drew the corpse from 
the sack, and transported it along the gallery to his own chamber, 
laid it on his couch, passed round its head the rag he wore at 
night round his own, covered it with his counterpane, once again 
kissed the ice-cold brow, and tried vainly to close the resisting 
eyes, which glared horribly; turned the head towards the wall, 
so that the jailer might, when he brought his evening meal, 
believe that he was asleep, as was his frequent custom; returned 
along the gallery, threw the bed against the wall, returned to 
the other cell, took from the hiding-place the needle and thread, 
flung off his rags, that they might feel naked flesh only beneath 
the coarse sackcloth, and getting inside the sack, placed himself 
in the posture in which the dead body had been laid, and sewed 
up the mouth of the sack withinside. 

The beating of his heart might have been heard, if by any 
mischance the jailers had entered at that moment. Dantes 
might have waited until the evening visit was over, but he was 
afraid the governor might change his resolution, and order the 
dead body to be removed earlier. In that case his last hope 
would have been destroyed. Now his project was settled under 
any circumstances, and he hoped thus to carry it into effect. If 
during the time he was being conveyed the grave-diggers should 
discover that they were conveying a live instead of a dead body, 
Dantés did not intend to give them time to recognize him, but 
with a sudden cut of the knife, he meant to open the sack from 
top to bottom, and, profiting by their alarm, escape; if they 
tried to catch him, he would use his knife. 

If they conducted him to the cemetery and laid him in the 
grave, he would allow himself to be covered with earth, and 
then, as it was night, the grave-diggers could scarcely have turned 
their backs, ere he would have worked his way through the soft 
soil and escape, hoping that the weight would not be too heavy 
for him to support. If he was deceived in this, and the earth 
proved too heavy, he would be stifled, and then, so much the 
better, all would be over. Dantés had not eaten since the pre- 
vious evening, but he had not thought of hunger or thirst, nor 
did he now think of it. His position was too precarious to 
allow him even time to reflect on any thought but one. 

The first risk that Dantés ran was, that the jailer, when he 
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brought him his supper at seven o’clock, might perceive the sub- 
stitution he had effected; fortunately, twenty times at least, from 
misanthropy or fatigue, Dantés had received his jailer in bed, 
and then the man placed his bread and soup on the table, and 
went away without saying a word. This time the jailer might 
not be silent as usual, but speak to Dantts, and seeing that he 
received no reply, go to the bed, and thus discover all. 

When seven o’clock came, Dantés’ agony really commenced. 
His hand placed upon his heart was unable to repress its throb- 
bings, whilst, with the other, he wiped the perspiration from his 
temples. From time to time shudderings ran through his whole 
frame, and collapsed his heart as if it were frozen. Then he 
thought he was going to die. Yet the hours passed on without 
any stir in the chateau, and Dantes felt he had escaped this 
first danger: it was a good augury. At length, about the hour 
the governor had appointed, footsteps were heard on the stairs. 
Edmond felt that the moment had arrived, and summoning up 
all his courage, held his breath, happy if at the same time he 
could have repressed in like manner the hasty pulsation of his 
arteries. ‘They stopped at the door — there were two steps, and 
Dantés guessed it was the two grave-diggers who came to seek 
him; this idea was soon converted into certainty, when he 
heard the noise they made in putting down the hand-bier. The 
door opened, and a dim light reached Dantés eyes through the 
coarse sack that covered him; he saw two shadows approach his 
bed, a third remaining at the door with a torch in his hand. 
Each of these two men, approaching the ends of the bed, took 
the sack by its extremities. 

“‘He’s heavy though for an old and thin man,” said one, as he 
raised the head. 

“They say every year adds half a pound to the weight of the 
bones,” said another, lifting the feet. 

“Have you tied the knot?” inquired the first speaker. 

“What would be the use of carrying so much more weight ?”’ 
was the reply: “I can do that when we get there.” ; 

“Ves, yow’re right,” replied the companion. 

““What’s the knot for?” thought Dantes. 

They deposited the supposed corpse on the bier. Edmond 
stiffened himself in order to play his part of a dead man, and 
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then the party, lighted by the man with the torch, who went first, 
ascended the stairs. Suddenly he felt the fresh and sharp night 
air, and Dantts recognized the Mistral. It was a sudden sen- 
sation, at the same time replete with delight and agony. The 
bearers advanced twenty paces, then stopped, putting their bier 
down on the ground. One of them went away, and Dantes heard 
his shoes on the pavement. 

“Where am I then?” he asked himself. 

“Really, he is by no means a light load!” said the other bearer, 
sitting on the edge of the hand-barrow. Dantes’ first impulse 
was to escape, but fortunately he did not attempt it. 

“Light me, you sir,’”’ said the other bearer, ‘or I shall not 
find what I am looking for.”’ The man with the torch complied, 
although not asked in the most polite terms. 

“What can he be looking for?” thought Edmond. “The 
spade, perhaps.” An exclamation of satisfaction indicated that 
the grave-digger had found the object of his search. ‘“ Here it 
is at last,” he said; “not without some trouble, though.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, ‘‘but it has lost nothing by waiting.” 

As he said this, the man came towards Edmond, who heard 
a heavy and sounding substance laid down beside him, and at 
the same moment a cord was fastened round his feet with sudden 
and painful violence. 

“Well, have you tied the knot?” inquired the grave-digger, 
who was looking on. ‘Yes, and pretty tight too, I can tell you,” 
was the answer. 

“Move on, then.”” And the bier was lifted once more, and 
they proceeded. 

They advanced fifty paces farther, and then stopped to open 
a door, then went forward again. The noise of the waves dash- 
ing against the rocks on which the chateau is built, reached 
Dantes’ ear distinctly as they progressed. 

“Bad weather !” observed one of the bearers; ‘‘not a pleasant 
night for a dip in the sea.” 

“Why, yes, the abbé runs a chance of being wet,” said the 
other; and then there was a burst of brutal laughter. Dantts 
did not comprehend the jest, but his hair stood erect on his head. 

‘Well, here we are at last,” said one of them. “A little far- 
ther — a little farther,” said the other. ‘You know very well 
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that the last was stopped on his way, dashed on the rocks, and 
the governor told us next day that we were careless fellows.” 

They ascended five or six more steps, and then Dantes felt 
that they took him one by the head and the other by the heels, 
and swung him to and fro. “One!” said the grave-diggers, 
“two! three, and away!” And at the same instant Dantés 
felt himself flung into the air like a wounded bird falling, falling 
with a rapidity that made his blood curdle. Although drawn 
downwards by the same heavy weight which hastened his rapid 
descent, it seemed to him as if the time were a century. At last, 
with a terrific dash, he entered the ice-cold water, and as he did 
so he uttered a shrill cry, stifled in a moment by his immersion 
beneath the waves. 

Dantés had been flung into the sea, into whose depths he was 
dragged by a thirty-six-pound shot tied to his feet. The sea is 
the cemetery of Chateau d’If. 


THE ISLE OF TIBOULEN 


Dantes, although giddy and almost suffocated, had yet suffi- 
cient presence of mind to hold his breath; and as his right hand 
(prepared as he was for every chance) held his knife open, he 
rapidly ripped up the sack, extricated his arm, and then his body; 
but in spite of all his efforts to free himself from the bullet, he 
felt it dragging him down still lower. He then bent his body, 
and by a desperate effort severed the cord that bound his legs, at 
the moment he was suffocating. With a vigorous spring he 
rose to the surface of the sea, whilst the bullet bore to its depths 
the sack that had so nearly become his shroud. 

Dantés merely paused to breathe, and then dived again, in 
order to avoid being seen. When he arose a second time, he 
was fifty paces from where he had first sunk. He saw overhead 
a black and tempestuous sky, over which the wind was driving 
the fleeting vapors that occasionally suffered a twinkling star to 
appear; before him was the vast expanse of waters, somber and 
terrible, whose waves foamed and roared asif before the approach 
ofastorm. Behind him, blacker than the sea, blacker than the 
sky, rose, like a phantom, the giant of granite, whose projecting 
crags seemed like arms extended to seize their prey; and on 
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the highest rock was a torch that lighted two figures. He fan- 
cied these two forms were looking at the sea; doubtless these 
strange grave-diggers had heard his cry. Dantes dived again, 
and remained a long time beneath the water. This manceuver 
was already familiar to him, and usually attracted a crowd of 
spectators in the bay before the lighthouse at Marseilles when he 
swam there, and who, with one accord, pronounced him the best 
swimmer in the port. When he reappeared the light had dis- 
appeared. 

It was necessary to strike out tosea. Ratonneau and Pomégue 
are the nearest isles of all those that surround the Chateau d’If; 
but Ratonneau and Pomégue are inhabited, together with the 
islet of Daume; Tiboulen and Lemaire were the most secure. 
The isles of Tiboulen and Lemaire are a league from the Chateau 
d’If; Dantés, nevertheless, determined to make for them. But 
how could he find his way in the darkness of the night? At this 
moment he saw before him, like a brilliant star, the lighthouse 
of Planier. By leaving this light on the right, he kept the isle of 
Tiboulen a little on the left; by turning to the left, therefore, he 
would find it. But, as we have said, it was at least a league from 
the Chateau d’If to this island. Often in prison Faria had said 
to him, when he saw him idle and inactive, ‘“‘Dantés, you must 
not give way to this listlessness; you will be drowned if you seek 
to escape, and your strength has not been properly exercised and 
prepared for exertion.” ‘These words rang in Danteés’s ears, 
even beneath the waves; he hastened to cleave his way through 
them to see if he had not lost his strength. He found with 
pleasure that his captivity had taken away nothing of his power, 
and that he was still master of that element on whose bosom he 
had so often sported as a boy. 

Fear, that relentless pursuer, clogged Dantes’ efforts. He 
listened if any noise was audible; each time that he rose over the 
waves his looks scanned the horizon, and strove to penetrate the 
darkness. Every wave seemed a boat in his pursuit, and he 
redoubled exertions that increased his distance from the chateau, 
but the repetition of which weakened his strength. He swam 
on still, and already the terrible chateau had disappeared in the 
darkness. He could not see it, but he felé its presence. An 
hour passed, during which Dantés, excited by the feeling of free- 
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dom, continued to cleave the waves. ‘Let us see,” said he, “I 
have swum above an hour, but, as the wind is against me, that 
has retarded my speed; however, if I am not mistaken, I must 
be close to the isle of Tiboulen. But what if I were mistaken ?” 
A shudder passed over him. He sought to tread water, in order 
to rest himself; but the sea was too violent, and he felt that he 
could not make use of this means of repose. 

“Well,” said he, “I will swim on until I am worn out, or the 
cramp seizes me, and then I shall sink;”’ and he struck out with 
the energy of despair. 

Suddenly the sky seemed to him to become still darker and 
more dense, and compact clouds lowered towards him; at the 
same time he felt a violent pain in his knee. His imagination 
told him a ball had struck him, and that in a moment he would 
hear the report; but he heard nothing. Dantes put out his 
hand, and felt resistance; he then extended his leg, and felt the 
land, and in an instant guessed the nature of the object he had 
taken for a cloud. 

Before him rose a mass of strangely formed rocks, that re- 
sembled nothing so much as a vast fire petrified at the moment 
of its most fervent combustion. It was the isle of Tiboulen. 
Dantés rose, advanced a few steps, and, with a fervent prayer of 
gratitude, stretched himself on the granite, which seemed to him 
softer than down. Then, in spite of the wind and rain, he fell 
into the deep sweet sleep of those worn out by fatigue. At the 
expiration of an hour Edmond was awakened by the roar of the 
thunder. The tempest was unchained and let loose in all its 
fury; from time to time a flash of lightning stretched across the 
heavens like a fiery serpent, lighting up the clouds that rolled on 
like the waves of an immense chaos. 

Dantés had not been deceived — he had reached the first of 
the two isles, which was, in reality, Tiboulen. He knew that it 
was barren and without shelter; but when the sea became more 
calm, he resolved to plunge into its waves again, and swim to 
Lemaire, equally arid, but larger, and consequently better 
adapted for concealment. 

An overhanging rock offered him a temporary shelter, and 
scarcely had he availed himself of it when the tempest burst 
forth in all its fury. Edmond felt the rock beneath which he lay 
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tremble; the waves, dashing themselves against the granite rock, 
wet him with their spray. In safety as he was, he felt himself 
become giddy in the midst of this war of the elements and 
the dazzling brightness of the lightning. It seemed to him that 
the island trembled to its base, and that it would, like a vessel at 
anchor, break her moorings and bear him off into the center of 
the storm. He then recollected that he had not eaten or drunk 
for four-and-twenty hours. He extended his hands, and drank 
greedily of the rain-water that had lodged in a hollow of the rock. 

As he rose, a flash of lightning, that seemed as if the whole of 
the heavens were opened, illumined the darkness. By its light, 
between the isle of Lemaire and Cape Croiselle, a quarter of a 
league distant, Dantés saw, like a specter, a fishing-boat driven 
rapidly on by the force of the winds and waves. A second after 
he saw it again, approaching nearer. Dantes cried at the top of 
his voice to warn them of their danger, but they saw it themselves. 
Another flash showed him four men clinging to the shattered 
mast and the rigging, while a fifth clung to the broken rudder. 

The men he beheld saw him, doubtless, for their cries were 
carried to his ears by the wind. Above the splintered mast a sail 
rent to tatters was waving; suddenly the ropes that still held it 
gave way, and it disappeared in the darkness of the night like a 
vast sea-bird. At the same moment a violent crash was heard, 
and cries of distress. Perched on the summit of the rock, Dantés 
saw, by the lightning, the vessel in pieces; and amongst the frag- 
ments were visible the agonized features of the unhappy sailors. 
Then all became dark again. 

Dantés ran down the rocks at the risk of being himself dashed 
to pieces; he listened, he strove to examine, but he heard and 
saw nothing — all human cries had ceased, and the tempest 
alone continued to rage. By degrees the wind abated, vast gray 
clouds rolled towards the west, and the blue firmament appeared 
studded with bright stars. Soon a red streak became visible on 
the horizon, the waves whitened, a light played over them, and 
gilded their foaming crests with gold. It was day. 

Dantes stood silent and motionless before this vast spectacle, 
for since his captivity he had forgotten it. He turned towards 
the fortress, and looked both at the sea and the land. The 
gloomy building rose from the bosom of the ocean with that im- 
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posing majesty of inanimate objects that seems at once to watch 
and to command. It was about five o’clock. The sea con- 
tinued to grow calmer. 

“Tn two or three hours,” thought Dantts, “the turnkey will 
enter my chamber, find the body of my poor friend, recognize it, 
seek for me in vain, and give the alarm. Then the passage will 
be discovered; the men ae cast me into the sea, and who must 
have heard the cry I uttered, will be questioned. Then boats 
filled with armed soldiers will pursue the wretched fugitive. 
The cannon will warn every one to refuse shelter to a man 
wandering about naked and famished. The police of Mar- 
seilles will be on the alert by land, whilst the governor pursues 
me by sea. Iamcold,Iamhungry. I have lost even the knife 
that saved me. Oh, my God! I have suffered enough surely. 
Have pity on me, and do for me what I am unable to do for 
myself.” 

As Dantés (his eyes turned in the direction of the Chateau 
d’If) uttered this prayer, he saw appear, at the extremity of the 
isle of Pomégue, like a bird skimming over the sea, a small bark, 
that the eye of a sailor alone could recognize as a Genoese tar- 
tane. She was coming out of Marseilles harbor, and was 
standing out to sea rapidly, her sharp prow cleaving through 
the waves. “Oh!” cried Edmond, “to think that in half an 
hour I could join her, did I not fear being questioned, detected, 
and conveyed back to Marseilles! What can I do? What 
story can I invent? Under pretext of trading along the coast, 
these men, who are in reality smugglers, will prefer selling me 
to doing a good action. I must wait. But I cannot —I am 
starving. Ina few hours my strength will be utterly exhausted; 
besides, perhaps I have not been missed at the fortress. I can 
pass as one of the sailors wrecked last night. This story will 
pass current, for there is no one left to contradict me.” 

As he spoke, Dantés looked towards the spot where the 
fishing-vessel had been wrecked, and started. The red cap of 
one of the sailors hung to a point of the rock, and some beams 
that had formed part of the vessel’s keel floated at the foot of 
the crags. In an instant Dantés’ plan was formed. He swam 
to the cap, placed it on his head, seized one of the beams, and 
struck out so as to cross the line the vessel was taking. 
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“IT am saved!”? murmured he. And this conviction restored 
his strength. 

He soon perceived the vessel, which, having the wind right 
ahead, was tacking between the Chateau d’If and the tower of 
Planier. For an instant he feared lest the bark, instead of keep- 
ing inshore, should stand out to sea; but he soon saw by her 
manceuvers that she wished to pass, like most vessels bound for 
Italy, between the islands of Jaros and Calaseraigne. How- 
ever, the vessel and the swimmer insensibly neared one another, 
and in one of its tacks the bark approached within a quarter of 
a mile of him. He rose on the waves, making signs of distress; 
but no one on board perceived him, and the vessel stood on 
another tack. Dantés would have cried out, but he reflected 
that the wind would drown his voice. 

It was then he rejoiced at his precaution in taking the beam, for 
without it he would have been unable, perhaps, to reach the 
vessel — certainly to return to shore, should he be unsuccessful 
in attracting attention. 

Dantes, although almost sure as to what course the bark would 
take, had yet watched it anxiously until it tacked and stood 
towards him. Then he advanced; but before they had met, 
the vessel again changed her direction. By a violent effort he 
rose half out of the water, waving his cap, and uttering a loud 
shout peculiar to sailors. This time he was both seen and 
heard, and the tartane instantly steered towards him. At the 
same time, he saw they were about to lower the boat. 

An instant after, the boat, rowed by two men, advanced rapidly 
towards him. Dantés abandoned the beam, which he thought 
now useless, and swam vigorously to meet them. But he had 
reckoned too much upon his strength, and then he felt how ser- 
viceable the beam had been to him. His arms grew stiff, his 

legs had lost their flexibility, and he was almost breathless. 
_ He uttered a second cry. The two sailors redoubled their 
efforts, and one of them cried in Italian, “Courage!” 

The word reached his ear as a wave which he no longer had 
the strength to surmount passed over his head. He rose again 
to the surface, supporting himself by one of those desperate 
efforts a drowning man makes, uttered a third cry, and felt himself 
sink again, as if the fatal bullet were again tied to his feet. The 
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water passed over his head, and the sky seemed livid. A violent 
effort again brought him to the surface. He felt as if something 
seized him by the hair, but he saw and heard nothing. He had 
fainted. 

When he opened his eyes, Dantés found himself on the deck of 
the tartane. His first care was to see what direction they were 
pursuing. ‘They were rapidly leaving the Chateau d’If behind. 
Dantés was so exhausted that the exclamation of joy he uttered 
was mistaken for a sigh. 

As we have said, he was lying on the deck. A sailor was rub- 
bing his limbs with a woolen cloth; another, whom he recog- 
nized as the one who had cried out “Courage!” held a gourd 
full of rum to his mouth; whilst the third, an old sailor, at once 
the pilot and captain, looked on with that egotistical pity men 
feel for a misfortune that they have escaped yesterday and which 
may overtake them to-morrow. 

A few drops of the rum restored suspended animation, whilst 
the friction of his limbs restored their elasticity. 

“Who are you?” said the pilot, in bad French. — “I am,” 
replied Dantés, in bad Italian, ‘‘a Maltese sailor. We were 
coming from Syracuse laden with grain. The storm of last 
night overtook us at Cape Morgion, and we were wrecked on 
these rocks.” 

“Where do you come from?’”?—“From these rocks that I 
had the good luck to cling to whilst our captain and the rest of 
the crew were all lost. I saw your ship, and fearful of being left 
to perish on the desolate island, I swam off on a fragment of the 
vessel in order to try and gain your bark. You have saved my 
life, and I thank you,” continued Dantés. “I was lost when 
one of your sailors caught hold of my hair.” 

“Tt was I,” said a sailor of a frank and manly appearance; 
“and it was time, for you were sinking.” 

“Ves,” returned Dantts, holding out his hand, “I thank you 
again.” 

“T almost hesitated, though,” replied the sailor; “you looked 
more like a brigand than an honest man, with your beard six 
inches and your hair a foot long.” Dantes recollected that his 
hair and beard had not been cut all the time he was at the 
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“Ves,” said he, “I made a vow to our Lady of the Grotto 
not to cut my hair or beard for ten years if I were saved in a 
moment of danger; but to-day the vow expires.” — “Now 
what are we to do with you?” said the captain. 

“Alas! anything you please. My captain is dead; I have 
barely escaped; but I am a good sailor. Leave me at the first 
port you make; I shall be sure to find employment.” 


“Do you know the Mediterranean ?”? — “I have sailed over it 
since my childhood.” 
“You know the best harbors ?’’ — ‘“‘ There are few ports that 


I could not enter or leave with my eyes blinded.” 

“T say, captain,” said the sailor who had cried “Courage!” 
to Dantes, “‘if what he says is true, what hinders his staying with 
use 

“Tf he says true,”’ said the captain, doubtingly. ‘‘ But in his 
present condition he will promise anything, and take his chance 
of keeping it afterwards.” 

“T will do more than I promise,” said Dantes. 

“We shall see,” returned the other, smiling. 

“Where are you going to?” asked Dantés. — ‘To Leghorn.” 

“Then why, instead of tacking so frequently, do you not sail 


nearer the wind?”’ — “Because we should run straight on to 
the island of Rion.” 
“You shall pass it by twenty fathoms.” — “Take the helm, 


and let us see what you know.”? The young man took the helm, 
ascertaining by a slight pressure if the vessel answered the rud- 
der, and seeing that, without being a first-rate sailer, she yet 
was tolerably obedient. 

“To the braces,” said he. The four seamen who composed 
the crew obeyed, whilst the pilot looked on. ‘Haul taut.” — 
They obeyed. 

“Belay.” This order was also executed; and the vessel 
passed as Dantes had predicted, twenty fathoms to the right. 

“Bravo!” said the captain. —‘ Bravo!” repeated the 
sailors. And they all regarded with astonishment this man, 
whose eye had recovered an intelligence and his body a vigor 
they were far from suspecting. 

“You see,” said Dantés, quitting the helm, “I shall be of 
some use to you, at least during the voyage. If you do not want 
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me at Leghorn, you can leave me there; and I will pay you out 
of the first wages I get, for my food and the clothes you lend me.” 

“Ah,” said the captain, ““we can agree very well, if you are 
reasonable.”’ — “Give me what you give the others, and all will 
be arranged,” returned Dantes. 

“That’s not fair,” said the seaman who had saved Dantes; 
“for you know more than we do.” 

“What is that to you, Jacopo?” returned the captain. ‘Every 
one is free to ask what he pleases.”” — “That’s true,” replied 
Jacopo; “I only made a remark.” 

“Well, you would do much better to lend him a jacket and a 
pair of trousers, if you have them.” 

“No,” said Jacopo; ‘but I have a shirt and a pair of trousers.’’ 

“That is all I want,” interrupted Dantés. Jacopo dived into 
the hold and soon returned with what Edmond wanted. 

“Now, then, do you wish for anything else?” said the patron. 

““A piece of bread and another glass of the capital rum I 
tasted, for I have not eaten or drunk for a long time.” He had 
not tasted food for forty hours. A piece of bread was brought 
and Jacopo offered him the gourd. 

“Larboard your helm,” cried the captain to the steersman. 
Dantes glanced to the same side as he lifted the gourd to his 
mouth; but his hand stopped. 

“Falloa! what’s the matter at the Chateau d’If?” said the 
captain. 

A small white cloud, which had attracted Dantes’ attention, 
crowned the summit of the bastion of the Chateau d’If. At the 
same moment the faint report of a gun was heard. The sailors 
looked at one another. 

“What is this?” asked the captain. 

“A prisoner has escaped from the Chateau d’If; and they are 
firing the alarm gun,” replied Dantés. The captain glanced at 
him; but he had lifted the rum to his lips, and was drinking it 
with so much composure, that his suspicions, if he had any, 
died away. 

“At any rate,” murmured he, “if it be, so much the better, for 
I have made a rare acquisition.” Under pretense of being 
fatigued, Dantés asked to take the helm; the steersman, en- 
chanted to be relieved, looked at the captain, and the latter by 
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a sign indicated that he might abandon it to his new comrade. 
Dantes could thus keep his eyes on Marseilles. 

“What is the day of the month?” asked he of Jacopo, who 
sat down beside him. — “The 28th of February!” 

“Tn what year?’? — “In what year — you ask me in what 
year?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “I ask you in what year !”” — 
“You have forgotten then?” 

“T have been so frightened last night,” replied Dantes, 
smiling, “that I have almost lost my memory. I ask you what 
year is it?” 

“The year 1829,” returned Jacopo. It was fourteen years 
day for day since Dantés’ arrest. He was nineteen when he 
entered the Chateau d’If; he was thirty-three when he escaped. 
A sorrowful smile passed over his face; he asked himself what 
had become of Mercédés, who must believe him dead. Then 
his eyes lighted up with hatred as he thought of the three men 
who had caused him so long and wretched a captivity. He re- 
newed against Danglars, Fernand, and Villefort the oath of im- 
placable vengeance he had made in his dungeon. This oath was 
no longer a vain menace; for the fastest sailer in the Mediter- 
ranean would have been unable to overtake the little tartane, 
that with every stitch of canvas set was flying before the wind to 
Leghorn. 


(From “‘ THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE’’) 
THE PREDICTIONS 


“Ts health that you propose,” said Madame Dubarry, 
who sat on the marshal’s left hand, “we are all ready to drink, 
but the oldest of us should take the lead.” 

“Ts it you, that that concerns, or I, Taverney?” said the 
marshal, laughing. 

“T do not believe,’”’ said another on the opposite side, “that 
M. de Richelieu is the senior of our party.” 

“Then it is you, Taverney,” said the duke. 

“No, I am eight years younger than you! I was born in 
1704,” returned he. 

“How rude,” said the marshal, “to expose my eighty-eight 
years.” 
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“Impossible, duke! that you are eighty-eight, ” said M. de 
Condorcet. 

“It is, however, but too true; it is a calculation easy to make, 
and therefore unworthy of an baigelicalst like you, marquis. I 
am of the last century, — the great century, as we call it. My 
date is 1696.” 

“Impossible!” cried De Launay. 

“Oh, if your father were here, he would not say impossible, he 
who, when governor of the Bastille, had me for a lodger in 1714.” 

“The senior in age, here, however,” said M. de Favras, “is 
the wine Count Haga is now drinking.” 

“You are right, M. de Favras; this wine is a hundred and 
twenty years old; to the wine, then, belongs the honor —”’ 

“One moment, gentlemen,”’ said Cagliostro, raising his eyes, 
beaming with intelligence and vivacity ; ‘‘I claim the precedence.” 

“You claim precedence over the tokay!” exclaimed all the 
guests in chorus. 

“Assuredly,” returned Cagliostro, calmly, ‘since it was I 
who bottled it.” 

“ce You?” 

“Yes, I; on the day of the victory won by Montecucully over 
the Turks in 1664.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, which Cagliostro 
had pronounced with perfect gravity. 

“By this calculation, you would be something like one hundred 
and thirty years old,” said Madame Dubarry; “for you must 
have been at least ten years old when you bottled the wine.” 

“JT was more than ten when I performed that operation, 
madame, as on the following day I had the honor of being 
deputed by his majesty the Emperor of Austria to congratulate 
Montecucully, who by the victory of St. Gothard had avenged 
the day at Especk, in Sclavonia, in which the infidels treated the 
imperialists so roughly, who were my friends and companions 
in arms in 1536.” 

“Oh,” said Count Haga, as coldly as Cagliostro himself, 
“you must have been at least ten years old, when you were at 
that memorable battle.” 

“ A terrible defeat, count,” returned Cagliostro. 

“Less terrible than Cressy, however,” said Condorcet, smiling. 
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“True, sir, for at the battle of Cressy, it was not only an army, 
but all France, that was beaten; but then this defeat was scarcely 
a fair victory to the English; for King Edward had cannon, a 
circumstance of which Philip de Valois was ignorant, or rather, 
which he would not believe, although I warned him that I had 
with my own eyes seen four pieces of artillery which Edward had 
bought from the Venetians.” 

“Ah,” said Madame Dubarry; “you knew Philip de Va- 
lois ec 

‘““Madame, I had the honor to be one of the five lords who 
escorted him off the field of battle; I came to France with the 
poor old King of Bohemia, who was blind, and who threw away 
his life when he heard that the battle was lost.” 

“Ah, sir,” said M. de la Pérouse, “how much I regret that, 
instead of the battle of Cressy, it was not that of Actium at which 
you assisted.” 

“Why so, sir?” 

“Oh, because you might have given me some nautical details, 
which, in spite of Plutarch’s fine narration, have ever been ob- 
scure to me.” 

“Which, sir? I should be happy to be of service to you.” 

“Oh, you were there, then, also?” 

“No, sir; I was then in Egypt. I had been employed by 
Queen Cleopatra to restore the library at Alexandria — an 
office for which I was better qualified than any one else, from 
having personally known the best authors of antiquity.” 

“And you have seen Queen Cleopatra?” said Madame 
Dubarry. 

“As I now see you, madame.” 

“Was she as pretty as they say?” 

“Madame, you know beauty is only comparative; a charming 
queen in Egypt, in Paris she would only have been a pretty 
grisette.” 

“Say no harm of grisettes, count.” 

“God forbid!” 

- “Then Cleopatra was —”’ 

“Little, slender, lively, and intelligent; with large almond- 
shaped eyes, a Grecian nose, teeth like pearls, and a hand like 
your own, countess — a fit hand to hold a scepter. See, here is 
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a diamond which she gave me, and which she had had from her 
brother Ptolemy; she wore it on her thumb.” 

“On her thumb?” cried Madame Dubarry. 

“Yes; it was an Egyptian fashion; and I, you see, can hardly 
put it on my little finger;” and taking off the ring, he handed it 
to Madame Dubarry. 

It was a magnificent diamond, of such fine water, and so 
beautifully cut, as to be worth thirty thousand or forty thousand 
francs. 

The diamond was passed round the table, and returned to 
Cagliostro, who, putting it quietly on his finger again, said, “Ah, 
T see well you are all incredulous; this fatal incredulity I have 
had to contend against all my life. Philip de Valois would not 
listen to me, when I told him to leave open a retreat to Edward; 
Cleopatra would not believe me when I warned her that Antony 
would be beaten: the Trojans would not credit me, when I said 
to them, with reference to the wooden horse, ‘Cassandra is in- 
spired; listen to Cassandra.’ ” 

“Oh! it is charming,” said Madame Dubarry, shaking with 
laughter; “I have never met a man at once so serious and so 
diverting.” 

“T assure you,” replied Cagliostro, “that Jonathan was much 
more so. He was really a charming companion; until he was 
killed by Saul, he nearly drove me crazy with laughing.” 

“Do you know,” said the Duke de Richelieu, ‘if you go on in 
this way, you will drive poor Taverney crazy; he is so afraid of 
death, that he is staring at you with all his eyes, hoping you to be 
an immortal.” 

“Tmmortal I cannot say, but one thing I can affirm —” 

“What?” cried Taverney, who was the most eager listener. 

“That I have seen all the people and events of which I have 
been speaking to you.” 

“Vou have known Montecucully?” 

“As well as I know you, M. de Favras; and, indeed, much 
better, for this is but the second or third time I have had the 
honor of seeing you, while I lived nearly a year under the same 
tent with him of whom you speak.” 

“You knew Philip de Valois?” 

“ As I have already had the honor of telling you, M. de Con- 
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dorcet; but when he returned to Paris, I left France and re- 
turned to Bohemia.” 

“And Cleopatra?” 

“Yes, countess; Cleopatra, I can tell you, had eyes as black 
as yours, and shoulders almost as beautiful.” 

“But what do you know of my shoulders?” 

“They are like what Cassandra’s once were; and there is 
still a further resemblance, — she had like you, or rather, you 
have like her, a little black spot on your left side, just above the 
sixth rib.” 

“Oh, count, now you really are a sorcerer.” 

“No, no,” cried the marshal, laughing; “it was I who told 
him.” 

“And pray how do you know ?” 

The marshal bit his lips, and replied, “Oh, it is a family 
secret.” 

“Well, really, marshal,” said the countess, “one should put 
on a double coat of rouge before visiting you;” and turning 
again to Cagliostro, ‘‘Then, sir, you have the art of renewing 
your youth? For although you say you are three or four thou- 
sand years old, you scarcely look forty.” 

“Yes, madame, I do possess that secret.” 

“‘Oh, then, sir, impart it to me.” 

“To you, madame? It is useless; your youth is already re- 
newed; your age is only what it appears to be, and you do not 
look thirty.” 

“Ah! you flatter.” 

“No, madame, I speak only the truth, but it is easily ex- 
plained: you have already tried my receipt.” 

“How so?” 

“You have taken my elixir.” 

STi? 

“You, countess. Oh! you cannot have forgotten it. Do 
you not remember a certain house in the Rue St. Claude, and 
coming there on some business respecting M. de Sartines? You 
remember rendering a service to one of my friends, called Joseph 
Balsamo, and that this Joseph Balsamo gave you a bottle of 
elixir, recommending you to take three drops every morning? 
Do you not remember having done this regularly until the last 
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year, when the bottle became exhausted? If you do not re- 
member all this, countess, it is more than ‘forgetfulness — it is 
ingratitude.” 

“Oh! M. Cagliostro, you are telling me things —” 

“Which were only known to yourself, I am aware; but what 
would be the use of being a sorcerer if one did not know one’s 
neighbor’s secrets ?”’ 

“Then Joseph Balsamo has, like you, the secret of this famous 
elixir?” 

“No, madame, but he was one of my best friends, and I gave 
him three or four bottles.” 

“‘And has he any left?” 

“Oh! I know nothing of that; for the last two or three years, 
poor Balsamo has disappeared. The last time I saw him was 
in America, on the banks of the Ohio: he was setting off on 
an expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and since then I have 
heard that he is dead.” 

“Come, come, count,”’ cried the marshal; “let us have the 
secret, by all means.” 

“Are you speaking seriously, sir?” said Count Haga. 

“Very seriously, sire, —I beg pardon, I mean count;” and 
Cagliostro bowed in such a way as to indicate that his error was a 
voluntary one. 

“Then,” said the marshal, “Madame Dubarry is not old 
enough to be made young again?” 

“No, on my conscience.” 

“Well, then, I will give you another subject: here is my friend, 
M. Taverney — what do you say tohim? Does he not look like 
a contemporary of Pontius Pilate? But perhaps he, on the 
contrary, is too old.” 

Cagliostro looked at the baron. “No,” said he. 

“Ah! my dear count,” exclaimed Richelieu, “if you will 
renew his youth, I will proclaim you a true pupil of Medea.” 

“You wish it?” asked Cagliostro of the host, and looking 
round at the same time on all assembled. 

Every one called out, “Yes.” 

“And you also, M. Taverney?” 

“T more than any one,” said the baron. 

“Well, it is easy,” returned Cagliostro; and he drew from 
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his pocket a small bottle, and poured into a glass some of the 
liquid it contained. Then, mixing these drops with half a glass 
of iced champagne, he passed it to the baron. 

All eyes followed his movements eagerly. 

The baron took the glass, but as he was about to drink, he 
hesitated. 

Every one began to laugh, but Cagliostro called out, “ Drink, 
baron, or you will lose a liquor of which each drop is worth a 
hundred louis d’ors.”’ 

“The devil,” cried Richelieu; “that iseven better than tokay.” 

“T must then drink?” said the baron, almost trembling. 

“Or pass the glass to another, sir, that some one at least may 
profit by it.” 

“Pass it here,” said Richelieu, holding out his hand. 

The baron raised the glass, and decided, doubtless, by the 
delicious smell and the beautiful rose color which those few 
drops had given to the champagne, he swallowed the magic 
liquor. In an instant a kind of shiver ran through him; he 
seemed to feel all his old and sluggish blood rushing quickly 
through his veins, from his heart to his feet, his wrinkled skin 
seemed to expand, his eyes, half covered by their lids, appeared 
to open without his will, and the pupils to grow and brighten, 
the trembling of his hands to cease, his voice to strengthen, and 
his limbs to recover their former youthful elasticity. In fact, it 
seemed as if the liquid, in its descent, had regenerated his whole 
body. 

A cry of surprise, wonder, and admiration rang through the 
room. 

Taverney, who had been slowly eating with his gums, began to 
feel famished; he seized a plate and helped himself largely to a 
ragout, and then demolished a partridge, bones and all, calling 
out that his teeth were coming back to him. He ate, laughed, 
and cried for joy, for half an hour, while the others remained 
gazing at him in stupefied wonder; then little by little he failed 
again, like a lamp whose oil is burning out, and all the former 
signs of old age returned upon him. 

“Oh!” groaned he, “once more adieu to my youth,” and he 
gave utterance to a deep sigh, while two tears rolled over his 
cheeks. 
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Instinctively, at this mournful spectacle of the old man first 
made young again, and then seeming to become yet older than 
before, from the contrast, the sigh was echoed all round the 
table. 

“It is easy to explain, gentlemen,” said Cagliostro; “I gave 
the baron but thirty-five drops of the elixir. He became young, 
therefore, for only thirty-five minutes.” 

“Oh, more, more, count!” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“No, sir, for perhaps the second trial would kill you.” 

Of all the guests, Madame Dubarry, who had already tested 
the virtue of the elixir, seemed most deeply interested while 
old Taverney’s youth seemed thus to renew itself; she had 
watched him with delight and triumph, and half fancied her- 
self growing young again at the sight, while she could hardly 
refrain from endeavoring to snatch from Cagliostro the wonder- 
ful bottle; but now, seeing him resume his old age even quicker 
than he had lost it, ‘‘ Alas!” she said sadly, “‘all is vanity and 
deception; the effects of this wonderful secret last for thirty- 
five minutes.” 

“That is to say,” said Count Haga, “that in order to resume 
your youth for two years, you would have to drink a perfect 
river.” 

Every one laughed. 

“Oh!” said De Condorcet, ‘the calculation is simple; a 
mere nothing of 3,153,000 drops for one year’s youth.” 

“An inundation,” said La Pérouse. 

“However, sir,’’? continued Madame Dubarry; “according 
to you, I have not needed so much, as a small bottle about four 
times the size of that you hold has been sufficient to arrest the 
march of time for ten years.” 

“Just so, madame. And you alone approach this mys- 
terious truth. The man who has already grown old needs this 
large quantity to produce an immediate and powerful effect; but 

‘a woman of thirty, as you were, or a man of forty, as I was, when 
I began to drink this elixir, still full of life and youth, needs but 
ten drops at each period of decay; and with these ten drops may 
eternally continue his life and youth at the same point.” 

“What do you call the periods of decay?” asked Count Haga. 

“The natural periods, count. In a state of nature, man’s 
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strength increases until thirty-five years of age. It then remains 
stationary until forty; and from that time forward, it begins to 
diminish, but almost imperceptibly, until fifty; then the process 
becomes quicker and quicker to the day of his death. In our 
state of civilization, when the body is weakened by excess, cares, 
and maladies, the failure begins at thirty-five. ‘The time, then, 
to take nature is when she is stationary, so as to forestall the be- 
ginning of decay. He who, possessor as I am of the secret of 
this elixir, knows how to seize the happy moment, will live as I 
live; always young, or, at least, always young enough for what 
he has to do in the world.” 

“Oh, M. Cagliostro,” cried the countess; ‘why, if you could 
choose your own age, did you not stop at twenty instead of at 
forty 2?” 

“Because, madame,” said Cagliostro, smiling, “it suits me 
better to be a man of forty, still healthy and vigorous, than a 
raw youth of twenty.” 

“Oh!” said the countess. 

“Doubtless, madame,” continued Cagliostro, ‘‘at twenty one 
pleases women of thirty; at forty, we govern women of twenty 
and men of sixty.” 

“T yield, sir,” said the countess, “for you are a living proof of 
the truth of your own words.” 

“Then I,”’ said Taverney, piteously, ““am condemned; it 
is too late for me.” 

‘““M. de Richelieu has been more skilful than you,” said La 
Pérouse, naively, ‘‘and I have always heard that he had some 
secrets! 

“Tt is a report that the women have spread,” laughed Count 
Haga. 

“Ts that a reason for disbelieving it, duke?” asked Madame 
Dubarry. 

The old duke colored, a rare thing for him; but replied, “‘Do 
you wish, gentlemen, to have my receipt?” 

“Oh, by all means.” 

“Well, then, it is simply to take care of ie Bees 

“Oh, oh!” cried all. 

“But, M. Cagliostro,” continued Madame Dubarry, “T must 
ask more about the elixir.”’ 


“Well, madame?” 

“You said you first used it at forty years of age —” 

“Ves, madame.” 

“And that since that time, that is, since the siege of 
Troy —” 

““A little before, madame.” 

“That you have always remained forty years old?” 

“You see me now.” 

“But then, sir,” said De Condorcet, “you argue, not only the 
perpetuation of youth, but the preservation of life; for if since 
the siege of Troy you have been always forty, you have never 
died.” 

“True, marquis, I have never died.” 

“But are you, then, invulnerable, like Achilles, or still more 
so, for Achilles was killed by the arrow of Paris?” 

“No. Iam not invulnerable, and there is my great regret,”’ 
said Cagliostro. 

“Then, sir, you may be killed.” 

“Alas! yes.” 

“ How, then, have you escaped all accidents for three thousand 
five hundred years?” 

“Tt is chance, marquis, but will you follow my reasoning?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried all, with eagerness. 

Cagliostro continued: ‘‘ What is the first requisite to life?” 
he asked, spreading out his white and beautiful hands covered 
with rings, among which Cleopatra’s shone conspicuously. ‘Is 
it not health!” 

* Certainly.” 

“And the way to preserve health is —?” 

** Proper management,” said Count Haga. 

“Right, count. And why should not my elixir be the best 
possible method of treatment? And this treatment I have 
adopted, and with it have preserved my youth, and with youth, 
health and life.” 

“But all things exhaust themselves; the finest constitution, as 
well as the worst.” 

“The body of Paris, like that of Vulcan,” said the countess. 
“Perhaps, you knew Paris, by the bye?” 

“Perfectly, madame; he was a fine young man, but really 
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did not deserve all that has been said of him. In the first place, 
he had red hair.” 

“Red hair, horrible!” 

“Unluckily, madame, Helen was not of your opinion: but 
to return to our subject. You say, M. de Taverney, that all 
things exhaust themselves; but you also know that everything 
recovers again, regenerates, or is replaced, whichever you please 
to call it. The famous knife of St. Hubert, which so often 
changed both blade and handle, is an example, for through every 
change it still remained the knife of St. Hubert. The wines 
which the monks of Heidelberg preserve so carefully in their 
cellars, remain still the same wine, although each year they pour 
into it a fresh supply; therefore, this wine always remains clear, 
bright, and delicious: while the wine which Opimus and I hid 
in the earthen jars was, when I tried ita hundred years after, only 
a thick, dirty substance, which might have been eaten, but cer- 
tainly could not have been drunk. Well, I follow the example 
of the monks of Heidelberg, and preserve my body by introducing 
into it every year new elements, which regenerate the old. Every 
morning a new and fresh atom replaces in my blood, my flesh, 
and my bones, some particle which has perished. I stay that 
ruin which most men allow insensibly to invade their whole being, 
and I force into action all those powers which God has given to 
every human being, but which most people allow to lie dormant. 
This is the great study of my life, and as, in all things, he who 
does one thing constantly does that thing better than others, I am 
becoming more skilful than others in avoiding danger. Thus, 
you would not get me to enter a tottering house; I have seen too 
many houses not to tell at a glance the safe from the unsafe. 
You would not see me go out hunting with a man who managed 
his gun badly. From Cephalus, who killed his wife, down 
to the regent, who shot the prince in the eye, I have seen too many 
unskilful people. You could not make me accept in battle the 
post which many a man would take without thinking, because 
I should calculate in a moment the chances of danger at each 
point. You will tell me that one cannot foresee a stray bullet; 
but the man who has escaped a thousand gunshots will hardly 
fall a victim to one now. Ah, you look incredulous, but am I 
not a living proof? I do not tell you that I am immortal, only 
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that I know better than others how to avoid danger; for instance, 
I would not remain here now alone with M. de Launay, who is 
thinking that, if he had me in the Bastille, he would put my im- 
mortality to the test of starvation; neither would I remain with 
M. de Condorcet, for he is thinking that he might just empty 
into my glass the contents of that ring which he wears on his left 
hand, and which is full of poison — not with any evil intent, but 
just as a scientific experiment, to see if I should die.” 

The two people named looked at each other, and colored. 

“Confess, M. de Launay, we are not in a court of justice; 
besides, thoughts are not punished. Did you not think what I 
said? And you, M. de.Condorcet, would you not have liked to 
let me taste the poison in your ring, in the name of your beloved 
mistress, science?” 

“Indeed,” said M. de Launay, laughing, “I confess you are 
right; it was folly, but that folly did pass through my mind just 
before you accused me.” 

“And I,”’ said M. de Condorcet, ‘‘will not be less candid. 
I did think that if you tasted the contents of my ring, I would 
not give much for your life.” 

A cry of admiration burst from the rest of the party; these 
avowals confirming not the immortality, but the penetration, of 
Count Cagliostro. 

“You see,’”’ said Cagliostro, quietly, “that I divined these 
dangers; well, it is the same with other things. The experi- 
ence of a long life reveals to me at a glance much of the past and 
of the future of those whom I meet. My capabilities in this way 
extend even to animals and inanimate objects. If I get into a 
carriage, I can tell from the look of the horses if they are likely 
to run away; and from that of the coachman, if he will overturn 
me. IfI goon board ship, I can see if the captain is ignorant or 
obstinate, and consequently likely to endanger me. I should then 
leave the coachman or captain, escape from those horses or that 
ship. I do not deny chance, I only lessen it, and instead of 
incurring a hundred chances, like the rest of the world, I prevent 
ninety-nine of them, and endeavor to guard against the hundredth. 
This is the good of having lived three thousand years.” 

“Then,” said La Pérouse, laughing, amidst the wonder and 
enthusiasm created by this speech of Cagliostro’s, “‘you should 
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come with me when I embark to make the tour of the world; 
you would render me a signal service.” 

Cagliostro did not reply. 

“M. de Richelieu,” continued La Pérouse, ‘“‘as the Count 
Cagliostro, which is very intelligible, does not wish to quit such 
good company, you must permit me to do so without him. Ex- 
cuse me, Count Haga, and you, madame, but it is seven o’clock, 
and I have promised his majesty to start at a quarter past. But 
since Count Cagliostro will not be tempted to come with me, and 
see my ships, perhaps he can tell me what will happen to me 
between Versailles and Brest. From Brest to the Pole I ask 
nothing; that is my own business.” 

Cagliostro looked at La Pérouse with such a melancholy 
air, so full both of pity and kindness, that the others were struck 
by it. The sailor himself, however, did not remark it. He 
took leave of the company, put on his fur riding-coat, into one of 
the pockets of which Madame Dubarry pushed a bottle of deli- 
cious cordial, welcome to a traveler, but which he would not have 
provided for himself, to recall to him, she said, his absent friends 
during the long nights of a journey in such bitter cold. 

La Pérouse, still full of gaiety, bowed respectfully to Count 
Haga, and held out his hand to the old marshal. 

“Adieu, dear La Pérouse,”’ said the latter. , 

“No, duke, au revoir,” replied La Pérouse; ‘‘one would think 
I was going away forever; now I have but to circumnavigate 
the globe — five or six years’ absence; it is scarcely worth while 
to say ‘adieu’ for that.” 

“Five or six years,” said the marshal; “you might almost 
as well say five or six centuries; days are years at my age, 
therefore I say, adieu.” 

“Bah! ask the sorcerer,” returned La Pérouse, still laugh- 
ing; “he will promise you twenty years’ more life. Will you 
not, Count Cagliostro? Oh, count, why did I not hear sooner 
of those precious drops of yours? Whatever the price, I should 
have shipped a tun. Madame, another kiss of that beautiful 
hand; I shall certainly not see such another till I return. Au 
revoir,” and he left the room. 

Cagliostro still preserved the same mournful silence. They 
heard the steps of the captain as he left the house, his gay voice 
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in the courtyard, and _ his farewells to the people assembled to 
see him depart. Then the horses shook their heads covered with 
bells, the door of the carriage shut with some noise, and the 
wheels were heard rolling along the street. 

La Pérouse had started on that voyage from which he was 
destined never to return. 

When they could no longer hear a sound, all looks were again 
turned to Cagliostro; there seemed a kind of inspired light in his 
eyes. 

Count Haga first broke the silence, which had lasted for 
some minutes. “Why did you not reply to his question?” 
he inquired of Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro started, as if the question had roused him from a 
reverie. ‘“‘Because,’’ said he, ‘‘I must either have told a false- 
hood or a sad truth.” 

“How sop” 

“T must have said to him, ‘M. de la Pérouse, the duke is 
right in saying to you adieu, and not au revoir.’”’ 

“Oh,” said Richelieu, turning pale, ‘what do you mean?” 

“Reassure yourself, marshal, this sad prediction does not con- 
cern you.” 

“What,” cried Madame Dubarry, “this poor La Pérouse, 
who has just kissed my hand —” 

“Not only, madame, will never kiss it again, but will never 
again see those he has just left,” said Cagliostro, looking at- 
tentively at the glass of water he was holding up. 

A cry of astonishment burst from all. The interest of the 
conversation deepened every moment, and you might have 
thought, from the solemn and anxious air with which all re- 
garded Cagliostro, that it was some ancient and infallible oracle 
they were consulting. 

“Pray then, count,” said Madame srubanry, “tell us what 
will befall poor La Pérouse.” 

Cagliostro shook his head. 

“Oh, yes, let us hear!” cried all the rest. 

“Well, then, M. de la Pérouse intends, as you know, to make 
the tour of the globe, and continue the researches of poor Cap- 
tain Cook, who was killed in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“Ves, yes, we know.” 
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“Everything should foretell a happy termination to this 
voyage; M. de la Pérouse is a good seaman, and his route has 
been most skilfully traced by the king.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Count Haga, “the King of France is a 
clever geographer; is he not, M. de Condorcet ?”’ 

“More skilful than is needful for a king,” replied the mar- 
quis; “kings ought to know things only slightly, then they will 
let themselves be guided by those who know them thoroughly.” 

“Ts this a lesson, marquis?” said Count Haga, smiling. 

“Oh, no. Only a simple reflection, a general truth.” 

“Well, he is gone,” said Madame Dubarry, anxious to bring 
the conversation back to La Pérouse. 

“Ves, he is gone,” replied Cagliostro, “but don’t believe, 
in spite of his haste, that he will soon embark. I foresee much 
time lost at Brest.” 

“That would be a pity,” said De Condorcet; “this is the time 
to set out: it is even now rather late— February or March 
would have been better.” 

“Oh, do not grudge him these few months, M. de Condor- 
cet, for, during them, he will at least live and hope.” 

“He has got good officers, I suppose?” said Richelieu. 

“Yes, he who commands the second ship is a distinguished 
officer. I see him— young, adventurous, brave, unhappily.” 

“Why unhappily?” 

“A year after I look for him, and see him no more,” said 
Cagliostro, anxiously consulting his glass. ‘‘No one here is 
related to M. de Langle?” 

ESN Gee 

“No one knows him?” 

SAIN Qiees 

“Well, death will commence with him.” 

A murmur of affright escaped from all the guests. 

“But he, La Pérouse?” cried several voices. 

“He sails, he lands, he reémbarks; I see one, two years, 


of successful navigation; we hear news of him, and then —” 
“Then?” 


“Years pass —”’ 
“But at last?” 


“The sea is vast, the heavens are clouded, here and there 
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appear unknown lands, and figures hideous as the monsters of 
the Grecian Archipelago. They watch the ship, which is being 
carried in a fog amongst the breakers, by a tempest less fearful 
than themselves. Oh! La Pérouse, La Pérouse, if you could 
hear me, I would cry to you. You set out, like Columbus, to 
discover a world; beware of unknown isles!” 

He ceased, and an icy shiver ran through the assembly. 

“But why did you not warn him?” asked Count Haga, who, 
in spite of himself, had succumbed to the influence of this ex- 
traordinary man. 

“Yes,” cried Madame Dubarry, “why not send after him 
and bring him back? The life of a man like La Pérouse is surely 
worth a courier, my dear marshal.” 

The marshal rose to ring the bell. 

Cagliostro extended his arm to stop him. “Alas!” said he, 
“all advice would bé useless. I can foretell destiny, but I can- 
not change it. M. de la Pérouse would laugh if he heard my 
words, as the son of Priam laughed when Cassandra prophesied ; 
and see, you begin to laugh yourself, Count Haga, and laughing 
is contagious : your companions are catching it. Do not restrain 
yourselves, gentlemen—JI am accustomed to an incredulous 
audience.” 

“Oh, we believe,” said Madame Dubarry and the Duke de 
Richelieu; ‘‘and I believe,’ murmured Taverney; ‘‘and I also,” 
said Count Haga, politely. 

“Yes,” replied Cagliostro, “‘you believe, because it concerns 
La Pérouse; but, if I spoke of yourself, you would not believe.”’ 

“T confess that what would have made me believe, would have 
been, if you had said to him, ‘Beware of unknown isles;’ then 
he would, at least, have had the chance of avoiding them.” 

“T assure you no, count; and, if he had believed me, it would 
only have been more horrible, for the unfortunate man would 
have seen himself approaching those isles destined to be fatal to 
him, without the power to flee from them. Therefore he would 
have died, not one, but a hundred deaths, for he would have gone 
through it all by anticipation. Hope, of which I should have 
deprived him, is what best sustains a man under all trials.” 

“Ves,” said De Condorcet; ‘the veil which hides from us our 
future is the only real good which God has vouchsafed to man.” 
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“Nevertheless,” said Count Haga, “did a man like you say to 
me, shun a certain man, or a certain thing, I would beware, and 
I would thank you for the counsel.” 

Cagliostro shook his head, with a faint smile. 

“T mean it, M. de Cagliostro,” continued Count Haga; 
me, and I will thank you.” 

“You wish me to tell you what I would not tell La Pérouse?” 

“Ves, I wish it.” 

Cagliostro opened his mouth as if to begin, and then stopped, 
and said, ‘‘No, count, no!” 

ober you, 

Cagliostro still remained silent. 

“Take care,” said the count, “you are making me incredu- 
lous.” 

“Tncredulity is better than misery.” 

“M. de Cagliostro,” said the count, gravely, ‘‘you forget one 
thing, which is, that though there are men who had better remain 
ignorant of their destiny, there are others who should know it, as 
it concerns not themselves alone, but millions of others.” 

“Then,” said Cagliostro, ‘command me; if your majesty 
commands, I will obey.” 

“T command you toreveal to me my destiny, M. de Cagliostro,”’ 
said the king, with an air at once courteous and dignified. 

At this moment, as Count Haga had dropped his incognito in 
speaking to Cagliostro, M. de Richelieu advanced towards him, 
and said, “Thanks, sire, for the honor you have done my house; 
will your majesty assume the place of honor?” 

“Let us remain as we are, marshal; I wish to hear what M. de 
Cagliostro is about to say.” 

“One does not speak the truth to kings, sire.” 

“Bah! I am not in my kingdom; take your place again, duke. 
Proceed, M. de Cagliostro, I beg.” 

Cagliostro looked again through his glass, and one might have 
imagined the particles agitated by this look, as they danced in the 
light. ‘‘Sire,” said he, “tell me what you wish to know.” 

“Tell me by what death I shall die.” 

“By a gunshot, sire.” 

The eyes of Gustavus grew bright. “Ah, in a battle!” said 
he; “the death of a soldier! Thanks, M. de Cagliostro, a 
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thousand times thanks; oh, I foresee battles, and Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII have shown me how a King of 
Sweden should die.” 

Cagliostro drooped his head, without replying. 

“Oh!” cried Count Haga, “will not my wound then be given 
in battle?” 

““No, sire.” 

“Tn a sedition ? — yes, that is possible.” 

“No, not in a sedition, sire.” 

“But, where then?” 

“At a ball, sire.” 

The king remained silent, and Cagliostro buried his head in 
his hands. 

Every one looked pale and frightened; then M. de Con- 
dorcet took the glass of water and examined it, as if there he 
could solve the problem of all that had been going on; but find- 
ing nothing to satisfy him, ‘“ Well, I also,” said he, “will beg our 
illustrious prophet to consult for me his magic mirror: unfor- 
tunately, I am not a powerful lord; I cannot command, and my 
obscure life concerns no millions of people.” 

“Sir,” said Count Haga, ‘‘youcommand in the name of science, 
and your life belongs not only to a nation, but to all mankind.” 

“Thanks,” said De Condorcet; ‘but, perhaps, your opinion 
on this subject is not shared by M. de Cagliostro.” 

Cagliostro raised his head. ‘Yes, marquis,” said he, in a 
manner which began to be excited, “you are indeed a powerful 
lord in the kingdom of intelligence; look me, then, in the face, 
and tell me, seriously, if you also wish that I should prophesy to 
you.” 

“Seriously, count, upon my honor.” 

“Well, marquis,” said Cagliostro, in a hoarse voice, ‘“‘you will 
die of that poison which you carry in your ring; you will 
die—’ 

“Oh, but if I throw it away?” 

“Throw it away!” 

“Vou allow that that would be easy.” 

“Throw it away!” 

“Oh, yes, marquis,” cried Madame Dubarry; “throw away 
that horrid poison! Throw it away, if it be only to falsify this 
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prophet of evil, who threatens us all with so many misfortunes. 
For if you throw it away, you cannot die by it, as M. de Caglios- 
tro predicts; so there at least he will have been wrong.” 

“Madame la Comtesse is right,”’ said Count Haga. 

“Bravo, countess !”’ said Richelieu. “Come, marquis, throw 
away that poison, for now I know you carry it, I shall tremble 
every time we drink together; the ring might open of itself, 
and —”’ 

“Tt is useless,” said Cagliostro, quietly ; “M. de Condorcet will 
not throw it away.” 

“No,”’ returned De Condorcet, ‘I shall not throw it away; 
not that I wish to aid my destiny, but because this is a unique 
poison, prepared by Cabanis, and which chance has completely 
hardened, and that chance might never occur again; therefore 
I will not throw it away. Triumph if you will, M. de Cagliostro.” 

“Destiny,”’ replied he, ‘‘ever finds some way to work out its 
own ends.” 

“Then I shall die by poison,”’ said the marquis; “well, so be it. 
It is an admirable death, I think; a little poison on the tip of the 
tongue, and Iam gone. It is scarcely dying: it is merely ceasing 
to live.” 

“Tt is not necessary for you to suffer, sir,” said Cagliostro. 

“Then, sir,” said M. de Favras, “we have a shipwreck, a 
gunshot, and a poisoning which makes my mouth water. 
Will you not do me the favor also to predict some little pleasure 
of the same kind for me?” 

“Oh, marquis!” replied Cagliostro, beginning to grow warm 
under this irony, ‘“‘do not-envy these gentlemen, you will have still 
better.” 

“Better!” said M. de Favras, laughing; “that is pledging 
yourself to a great deal. It is difficult to beat the sea, fire, and 
poison !” 

“There remains the cord, marquis,” said Cagliostro, bowing. 

“The cord! what do you mean?” 

“T mean that you will be hanged,” replied Cagliostro, seeming 
no more the master of his prophetic rage. 

“Hanged! the devil!” cried Richelieu. 

“Monsieur forgets that I am a nobleman,” said M. de Favras, 
coldly; “or if he means to speak of a suicide, I warn him that 
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I shall respect myself sufficiently, even in my last moments, not 
to use a cord while I have a sword.” 

“T do not speak of a suicide, sir.” 

“Then you speak of a punishment ?” 

reso" 

“You are a foreigner, sir, and therefore I pardon you.” 

“What?” 

“Your ignorance, sir. In France we decapitate noblemen.” 

“You may arrange this, if you can, with the executioner,” 
replied Cagliostro. 

M. de Favras said no more. There was a general silence and 
shrinking for a few minutes. 

“Do you know that I tremble at last?” said M. de Launay. 
““My predecessors have come off so badly, that I fear for myself 
if I now take my turn.” 

“Then you are more reasonable than they; you are right. 
Do not seek to know the future; good or bad, let it rest —it 
is in the hands of God.” 

“Oh! M. de Launay,” said Madame Dubarry, “I hope you 
will not be less courageous than the others have been.” 

“T hope so, too, madame,” said the governor. ‘Then, turning 
to Cagliostro, “Sir,” he said, “favor me, in my turn, with my 
horoscope, if you please.” 

“Tt is easy,” replied Cagliostro; “a blow on the head with a 
hatchet, and all will be over.” 

A look of dismay was once more general. Richelieu and 
Taverney begged Cagliostro to say no more, but female curi- 
osity carried the day. 

“To hear you talk, count,” said Madame Dubarry, ‘one 
would think the whole universe must die a violent death. Here 
we were, eight of us, and five are already condemned by you.” 

“Oh, you understand that it is all prearranged to frighten us, 
and we shall only laugh at it,” said M. de Favras, trying to do so. 

“Certainly we shall laugh,” said Count Haga, “be it true or 
false.” 

“Oh, I shall laugh too, then,” said Madame Dubarry. “I 
will not dishonor the assembly by my cowardice; but, alas! 
I am only a woman, I cannot rank among you and be worthy 
of a tragical end; a woman dies in her bed. My death, a 
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sorrowful old woman abandoned by every one, will be the 
worst of all. Will it not, M. de Cagliostro?” 

She stopped, and seemed to wait for the prophet to reassure 
her. Cagliostro did not speak; so, her curiosity obtaining the 
mastery over her fears, she went on. “Well, M. de Cagliostro, 
will you not answer me?” 

““What do you wish me to say, madame?” 

She hesitated — then, rallying her courage, “‘ Yes,” she cried, 
“J will run the risk. Tell me the fate of Jeanne de Vaubernier, 
Countess Dubarry.”’ 

““On the scaffold, madame,” replied the prophet of evil. 

“A jest, sir, is it not?” said she, looking at him with a sup- 
plicating air. 

Cagliostro seemed not to see it. ‘‘ Why do you think I jest?” 
said he. 

“Oh, because to die on the scaffold one must have com- 
mitted some crime — stolen, or committed murder, or done 
something dreadful; and it is not likely I shall do that. It 
was a jest, was it not?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu, yes,” said Cagliostro; ‘“‘all I have said is 
but a jest.” 

The countess laughed, but scarcely in a natural manner. 
“Come, M. de Favras,”’ said she, “‘let us order our funerals.” 

“Oh, that will be needless for you, madame,”’ said Cagliostro. 

“Why so, sir?” 

“Because you will go to the scaffold in a car.” 

“Oh, how horrible! This dreadful man, marshal! for 
heaven’s sake choose more cheerful guests next time, or I will 
never visit you again.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” said Cagliostro, ‘but you, like all 
the rest, would have me speak.” 

‘At least I hope you will grant me time to choose my con- 
fessor.” 

“Tt will be superfluous, countess.” 

“Why?” 

“The last person who will mount the scaffold in France 
with a confessor will be the King of France.” And Caglios- 
tro pronounced these words in so thrilling a voice that every 
one was struck with horror. 


”? 
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All were silent. 

Cagliostro raised to his lips the glass 6f water in which he 
had read these fearful prophecies, but scarcely had he touched 
it, when he set it down with a movement of disgust. He turned 
his eyes to M. de Taverney. 

“Oh,” cried he, in terror, “do not tell me anything; I do 
not wish to know!” 

“Well, then, I will ask instead of him,” said Richelieu. 

“You, marshal, be happy; you are the only one of us all 
who will die in his bed.” 

“Coffee, gentlemen, coffee,’’ cried the marshal, enchanted 
with the prediction. Every one rose. 

But before passing into the drawing-room Count Haga, ap- 
proaching Cagliostro, said: — 

“Tell me what to beware of.” 

“Of a muff, sir,’”’ replied Cagliostro. 

“And I?” said Condorcet. 

“Of an omelette.” 

“Good; I renounce eggs,”’ and he left the room. 

“And I?” said M. de Favras; “what must I fear?” 

Pc letier. | 

“And I?” said De Launay. 

“The taking of the Bastille.” 

“Oh, you quite reassure me.” And he went away laughing. 

“Now for me, sir,’’ said the countess, trembling. 

“You, beautiful countess, shun the Place Louis XV.” 

- “Alas,” said the countess, “one day already I lost myself 
there; that day I suffered much.” 

She left the room, and Cagliostro was about to follow her, 
when Richelieu stopped him. 

“One moment,” said he; “there remain only Taverney and 
I, my dear sorcerer.” 

“M. de Taverney begged me to say nothing, and you, mar- 
shal, have asked me nothing.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to hear,” again cried Taverney. 
_ “But come, to prove your power, tell us something that only 
Taverney and I know,” said Richelieu. 

“What?” asked Cagliostro, smiling. 

“Tell us what makes Taverney come to Versailles, instead 
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of living quietly in his beautiful house at Maison-Rouge, which 
the king bought for him three years ago.” 

“Nothing more simple, marshal,” said Cagliostro. ‘Ten 
years ago, M. de Taverney wished to give his daughter, Made- 
moiselle Andrée, to the King Louis XV, but he did not succeed.” 

“Oh!” growled Taverney. 

‘“‘Now, monsieur wishes to give his son Philippe de Taver- 
ney, to the Queen Marie Antoinette; ask him if I speak the 
truth.” 

“On my word,” said Taverney, trembling, “this man is a 
sorcerer; devil take me if he is not!” 

“Do not speak so cavalierly of the devil, my old comrade,” 
said the marshal. 

“Tt is frightful,” murmured Taverney, and he turned to im- 
plore Cagliostro to be discreet, but he was gone. 

“Come, Taverney, to the drawing-room,” said the marshal; 
“or they will drink their coffee without us.” 

But when they arrived there, the room was empty; no one 
had courage to face again the author of these terrible predictions. 

The wax lights burned in the candelabra, the fire burned on 
the hearth, but all for nothing. 

“Ma foi, old friend, it seems we must take our coffee téte- 
a-téte. Why, where the devil has he gone?” Richelieu looked 
all around him, but Taverney had vanished like the rest. “‘ Never 
mind,” said the marshal, chuckling as Voltaire might have done, 
and rubbing his withered though still white hands, ‘I shall be 
the only one to die in my bed. Well, Count Cagliostro, at 
least I believe. In my bed! that was it; I shall die in my bed, 
and I trust not for a long time. Hola! my valet de chambre 
and my drops.” 

The valet entered with the bottle, and the marshal went with 
him into the bedroom. 
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Sir Epwarp Dyer. Born at Sharpham Park, Somersetshire, England; 
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Dyer was educated at Oxford, spent his youth in the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, went upon diplomatic missions to the Low Countries, and was the 
British Ambassador to Denmark; but it was the chief honor of his life that 
he was an intimate friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 


MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
Nor force to win the victory; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a loving eye; 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind doth serve for all. a 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall; 
I see that those which are aloft, 

Mishap does threaten most of all; 
These get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Content to live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies: 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 
Iv. — 23 
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Some have too much, yet still do crave; 
I little have and seek no more. 


They are but poor, though much they have, 


And I am rich with little store: 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 


IT laugh not at another’s loss; 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 
No worldly waves my mind can toss; 
My state at one doth still remain: 
I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 
I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 


Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust; 
A cloaked craft their store of skill: 
But all the pleasure that I find, 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease: 
My conscience clear my chief defense; 
I neither seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by deceit to breed offense: 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
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Grorc Moritz Esers. Born in Berlin, March 1, 1837; died August, 
1898. He successfully popularized Egyptian learning through a series of 
admirable historical romances: “‘ An Egyptian Princess,” 1864; “ Uarda,” 
1877; “Homo Sum,” 1878. These have been widely translated. Others 
are: “ Serapis,” 1885, “The Bride of the Nile,” and “Through Goshen 
to Sinai.” 

(From ‘f Homo Sum’’) 

THE path of every star is fixed and limited, every plant bears 
flowers and fruit which in form and color exactly resemble their 
kind, and in all the fundamental characteristics of their qualities 
and dispositions, of their instinctive bent and external impulse, 
all animals of the same species resemble each other; thus, the 
hunter who knows the red deer in his father’s forest, may know 
in every forest on earth how the stag will behave in any given 
case. ‘The better a genus is fitted for variability in the conforma- 
tion of its individuals, the higher is the rank it is entitled to hold 
in the graduated series of creatures capable of development; and 
it is precisely that wonderful many-sidedness of his inner life, 
and of its outward manifestation, which assigns to man his su- 
periority over all other animated beings. 

Some few of our qualities and activities can be fitly symbolized 
in allegorical fashion by animals; thus, courage finds an emblem 
in the lion, gentleness in the dove, but the perfect human form 
has satisfied a thousand generations, and will satisfy a thousand 
more, when we desire to reduce the divinity to a sensible image, 
for, in truth, our heart is as surely capable of comprehending 
“God in us,’ — that is in our feelings — as our intellect is capa- 
ble of comprehending His outward manifestation in the universe. 

Every characteristic of every finite being is to be found again 
in man, and no characteristic that we can attribute to the Most 
High is foreign to our own soul, which, in like manner, is infinite 
and immeasurable, for it can extend its investigating feelers to the 
very utmost boundary of space and time. Hence, the roads 
which are open to the soul, are numberless as those of the di- 
vinity. Often they seem strange, but the initiated very well 
know that these roads are in accordance with fixed laws, and that 
even the most exceptional emotions of the soul may be traced 
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back to causes which were capable of giving rise to them and to 
no others. 

Blows hurt, disgrace is a burden, and unjust punishment em- 
bitters the heart, but Paulus’s soul had sought and found a way to 
which these simple propositions did not apply. 

He had been ill-used and contemned, and, though perfectly 
innocent, ere he left the oasis he was condemned to the severest 
penance. As soon as the bishop had heard from Petrus of all 
that had happened in his house, he had sent for Paulus, and as he 
could answer nothing to the accusation, he had expelled him from 
his flock — to which the anchorites belonged — forbidden him 
to visit the church on week-days, and declared that this his 
sentence should be publicly proclaimed before the assembled 
congregation of the believers. 

And how did this affect Paulus as he climbed the mountain, 
lonely and proscribed ? 

A fisherman from the little seaport of Pharan, who met him 
halfway and exchanged a greeting with him, thought to himself 
as he looked after him, “The great graybeard looks as happy 
as if he had found a treasure.”” Then he walked on into the 
valley with his scaly wares, reminded, as he went, of his son’s 
expression of face when his wife bore him his first little one. 

Near the watch-tower at the edge of the defile, a party of 
anchorites were piling some stones together. They had already 
heard of the bishop’s sentence on Paulus, the sinner, and they 
gave him no greeting. He observed it and was silent, but when 
they could no longer see him he laughed to himself and muttered, 
while he rubbed a weal that the centurion’s whip had left upon 
his back, “If they think that a Gaul’s cudgel has a pleasant 
flavor they are mistaken, however I would not exchange it for a 
skin of Anthyllan wine; and if they could only know that at 
least one of the stripes which torments me is due to each one of 
themselves, they would be surprised! But away with pride! 
How they spat on Thee, Jesus my Lord, and who am I, and how 
mildly have they dealt with me, when I for once have taken on 
my back another’s stripes. Not a drop of blood was drawn! 
I wish the old man had hit harder!” 

He walked cheerfully forward, and his mind recurred to the 
senator’s speech that “he could, if he list, tread him down like a 
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worm,” and he laughed again softly, for he was quite aware that 
he was ten times as strong at Pheebicius, and formerly he had 
overthrown the braggart Arkesilaos of Kyrene and his cousin, 
the tall Xenophanes, both at once in the sand of the Palestra. 
Then he thought of Hermas, of his sweet dead mother, and of his 
father, and — which was the most comforting thought of all — 
of how he had spared the old man this bitter sorrow. 

On his path there grew a little plant with a reddish blossom. 
In years he had never looked at a flower or, at any rate, had never 
wished to possess one; to-day he stooped down over the blossom 
that graced the rock, meaning to pluck it. But he did not carry 
out his intention, for before he had laid his hand upon it, he 
reflected : — 

“To whom could I offer it? And perhaps the flowers them- 
selves rejoice in the light, and in the silent life that is in their 
roots. How tightly it clings to the rock. Farther away from 
the road flowers of even greater beauty blow, seen by no mortal 
eye; they deck themselves in beauty for no one but for their 
Creator, and because they rejoice in themselves. I too will 
withdraw from the highways of mankind; let them accuse me! 
so long as I live at peace with myself and my God I ask nothing 
of any one. He that abases himself — aye, he that abases him- 
self ! — My hour too shall come, and above and beyond this life 
I shall see them all once more; Petrus and Dorothea, Agapitus 
and the brethren who now refuse to receive me, and then, when my 
Saviour himself beckons me to Him, they will see me as I am, 
and hasten to me and greet me with double kindness.” 

He looked up, proud and rejoicing as he thought thus, and 
painted to himself the joys of Paradise, to which this day he had 
earned an assured claim. He never took longer and swifter 
steps than when his mind was occupied with such meditations, 
and when he reached Stephanus’s cave he thought the way from 
the oasis to the heights had been shorter than usual. 

He found the sick man in great anxiety, for he had waited until 
now for his son in vain, and feared that Hermas had met with 
some accident, or had abandoned him, and fled out into the world. 
Paulus soothed him with gentle words, and told him of the 
errand on which he had sent the lad to the farther coast of the sea. 

We are never better disposed to be satisfied with even bad news 


than when we have expected it to be much worse; so Stephanus lis- 
tened to his friend’s explanation quite calmly, and with signs of 
approval. He could no longer conceal from himself that Hermas 
was not ripe for the life of an anchorite, and since he had learned 
that his unhappy wife — whom he had so long given, up for lost— 
had died a Christian, he found that he could reconcile his 
thoughts to relinquishing the boy to the world. He had devoted 
himself and his son to a life of penance, hoping and striving that 
so Glycera’s soul might be snatched from damnation, and now 
he knew that she herself had earned her title to Heaven. 

“When will he come home again?” he asked Paulus. 

“Tn five or six days,” was the answer. “Ali, the fisherman — 
out of whose foot I took a thorn some time since — informed me 
secretly, as I was going to church yesterday, that the Blemmyes 
are gathering behind the sulphur-mountains; when they have 
withdrawn, it will be high time to send Hermas to Alexandria. 
My brother is still alive, and for my sake he will receive him as a 
blood-relation, for he too has been baptized.” 

‘“‘He may attend the school of catechumens in the metropolis, 
and if he — if he —” 

“That we shall see,” interrupted Paulus. ‘For the present 
it comes to this, we must let him go from hence, and leave him to 
seek out his own way. You fancy that there may be in Heaven a 
place of glory for such as have never been overcome, and you 
would fain have seen Hermas among them. It reminds me of 
the physician of Corinth, who boasted that he was cleverer than 
any of his colleagues, for that not one of his patients had ever 
died. And the man was right, for neither man nor beast had 
ever trusted to his healing arts. Let Hermas try his young 
strength, and even if he be no priest, but a valiant warrior like his 
forefathers, even so he may honestly serve God. But it will be 
a long time before all this comes to pass. So long as he is away 
I will attend on you — you still have some water in your jar?” 

“Tt has twice been filled for me,’ said the old man. ‘The 
brown shepherdess, who so often waters her goats at our spring, 
came to me the first thing in the morning and again about two 
hours ago; she asked after Hermas, and then offered of her own 
accord to fetch water for me so long as he was away. She is as _ 
timid as a bird, and flew off as soon as she had set down the jug.” 
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said Paulus. ‘‘Now I will go and find you some herbs for a 
relish; there will be no more wine in the first place. Look me 
in the face—for how great asinner now do you take me? Think 
the very worst of me, and yet perhaps you will hear worse said of 
me. But here cometwo men. Stay! one is Hilarion, one of the 
bishop’s Acolytes, and the other is Pachomius the Memphite, 
who lately came to the mountain. They are coming up here, 
and the Egyptian is carrying a small jar. I would it might hold 
some more wine to keep up your strength.” 

The two friends had not long to remain in ignorance of their 
visitors’ purpose. So soon as they reached Stephanus’s cave, 
both turned their backs on Paulus with conspicuously marked 
intention; nay, the Acolyte signed his brow with the cross, as if 
he thought it necessary to protect himself against evil influences. 

The Alexandrian understood; he drew back and was silent, 
while Hilarion explained to the sick man that Paulus was guilty 
of grave sins, and that, until he had done full penance, he must 
remain excluded as a rotten sheep from the bishop’s flock, as well 
as interdicted from waiting on a pious Christian. 

“We know from Petrus,” the speaker went on, ‘“‘that your son, 
father, has been sent across the sea, and as you still need waiting 
on, Agapitus sends you by me his blessing and this strengthening 
wine; this youth too will stay by you, and provide you with all 
necessaries until Hermas comes home.” 

With these words he gave the wine-jar to the old man, who 
looked in surprise from him to Paulus, who felt indeed cut to the 
heart when the bishop’s messenger turned to him for an instant, 
and with the cry, “Get thee out from among us!” disappeared. 

How many kindly ties, how many services willingly rendered 
and affectionately accepted, were swept away by these words — 
but Paulus obeyed at once. He went up to his sick friend, their 
eyes met and each could see that the eyes of the other were 
dimmed with tears. 

“Paulus!” cried the old man, stretching out both his hands 
to his departing friend, whom he felt he could forgive whatever 
his guilt; but the Alexandrian did not take them, but turned 
away, and, without looking back, hastily went up the mountain 
to a pathless spot, and then on towards the valley — onwards 
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and_ still onwards, till he was brought to a pause by the steep 
declivity of the hollow way which led southwards from the moun- 
tains into the oasis. 

The sun stood high and it was burning hot. Streaming with 
sweat and panting for breath he leaned against the glowing por- 
phyry wall behind him, hid his face in his hands and strove to col- 
lect himself, to think, to pray —for along time in vain; for instead 
of joy in the suffering which he had taken upon himself, the grief 
of isolation weighed upon his heart, and the lamentable cry of 
the old man had left a warning echo in his soul, and roused 
doubts of the righteousness of a deed, by which even the best and 
purest had been deceived and led into injustice towards him. 
His heart was breaking with anguish and grief, but when at last 
he returned to the consciousness of his sufferings physical and 
mental, he began to recover his courage, and even smiled as he 
murmured to himself :— 

“Tt is well, it is well — the more I suffer the more surely shall 
I find grace. And besides, if the old man had seen Hermas go 
through what I have experienced it would undoubtedly have 
killed him. Certainly I wish it could have been done without — 
without — aye, it is even so — without deceit; even when I was 
a heathen I was truthful and held a lie, whether in myself or in 
another, in as deep horror as father Abraham held murder, and 
yet when the Lord required him, he led his son Isaac to the 
slaughter. And Moses when he beat the overseer — and Elias, 
and Deborah, and Judith. I have taken upon myself no less 
than they, but my lie will surely be forgiven me, if it is not 
reckoned against them that they shed blood.” 

These and such reflections restored Paulus to equanimity and 
to satisfaction with his conduct, and he began to consider, 
whether he should return to his old cave and the neighborhood 
of Stephanus, or seek for a new abode. He decided on the latter 
course; but first he must find fresh water and some sort of 
nourishment; for his mouth and tongue were quite parched. 

Lower down in the valley sprang a brooklet of which he knew, 
and hard by it grew various herbs and roots, with which he had 
often allayed his hunger. He followed the declivity to its base, 
then turning to the left, he crossed a small table-land, which was 
easily accessible from the gorge, but which on the side of the 
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oasis formed a perpendicular cliff many fathoms deep. Be- 
tween it and the main mass of the mountain rose numerous 
single peaks, like a camp of granite tents, or a wildly tossing sea 
suddenly turned to stone; behind these blocks ran the streamlet, 
which he found after a short search. 

Perfectly refreshed, and with renewed resolve to bear the worst 
with patience, he returned to the plateau, and from the edge of 
the precipice he gazed down into the desert gorge that stretched 
away far below his feet, and in whose deepest and remotest 
hollow the palm-groves and tamarisk-thickets of the oasis showed 
as a sharply defined mass of green, like a luxuriant wreath flung 
upon a bier. ‘The whitewashed roofs of the little town of Pharan 
shone brightly among the branches and clumps of verdure, and 
above them all rose the new church, which he was now forbidden 
to enter. For a moment the thought was keenly painful that he 
was excluded from the devotions of the community, from the 
Lord’s supper and from congregational prayer, but then he asked, 
was not every block of stone on the mountain an altar — was not 
the blue sky above a thousand times wider and more splendid 
than the mightiest dome raised by the hand of man, not even 
excepting the vaulted roof of the Serapeum at Alexandria, and 
he remembered the “Amen” of the stones, that had rung out 
after the preaching of the blind man. By this time he had quite 
recovered himself, and he went towards the cliff in order to find 
a cavern that he knew of, and that was empty — for its gray- 
headed inhabitant had died some weeks since. “Verily,” 
thought he, “‘it seems to me that I am by no means weighed 
down by the burden of my disgrace, but, on the contrary, lifted 
up. Here at least I need not cast down my eyes, for I am alone 
with my God, and in His presence I feel I need not be ashamed.” 

Thus meditating, he pressed on through a narrow space, 
which divided two huge masses of porphyry, but suddenly he 
stood still, for he heard the barking of a dog in his immediate 
neighborhood, and a few minutes after a greyhound rushed 
towards him — now indignantly flying at him, and now timidly 
retreating —while it carefully held up one leg, which was wrapped 
in a many-colored bandage. 

Paulus recollected the inquiry which Pheebicius had addressed 
to the Amalekite as to a greyhound, and he immediately guessed 
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that the Gaul’s runaway wife must be not far off. His heart beat 
more quickly, and although he did not immediately know how he 
should meet the disloyal wife, he felt himself impelled to go to 
seek her. Without delay he followed the way by which the dog 
had come, and soon caught sight of a light garment, which van- 
ished behind the nearest rock, and then behind a farther, and 
yet a farther one. 

At last he came up with the fleeing woman. She was standing 
at the very edge of a precipice, that rose high and sheer above the 
abyss — a strange and fearful sight; her long golden hair had 
got tangled, and waved over her bosom and shoulders, half 
plaited, half undone. Only one foot was firm on the ground; 
the other — with its thin sandal all torn by the sharp stones — 
was stretched out over the abyss, ready for the next fatal step. 
At the next instant she might disappear over the cliff, for though 
with her right hand she held on to a point of rock, Paulus could 
see that the boulder had no connection with the rock on which 
she stood, and rocked to and fro. 

She hung over the edge of the chasm like a sleep-walker, or a 
possessed creature pursued by demons, and at the same time her 
eyes glistened with such wild madness, and she drew her breath 
with such feverish rapidity, that Paulus, who had come close up 
to her, involuntarily drew back. He saw that her lips moved, 
and though he could not understand what she said, he felt that 
her voiceless utterance was to warn him back. 

What should he do? If he hurried forward to save her by a 
hasty grip, and if this manceuver failed, she would fling herself 
irredeemably into the abyss: if he left her to herself, the stone to 
which she clung would get looser and looser, and as soon as it 
fell she would certainly fall too. He had once heard it said, that 
sleep-walkers always threw themselves down when they heard 
their names spoken; this statement now recurred to his mind, 
and he forbore from calling out to her. 

Once more the unhappy woman waved him off; his very 
heart stopped beating, for her movements were wild and vehe- 
ment, and he could see that the stone which she was holding on 
by shifted its place. He understood nothing of all the words 
which she tried to say — for her voice, which only yesterday had 
been so sweet, to-day was inaudibly hoarse — except the one 
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name “ Phcebicius,” and he felt no doubt that she clung to the 
stone over the abyss, so that, like the mountain-goat, when it 
sees itself surprised by the hunter, she might fling herself into 
the depth below rather than be taken by her pursuer. Paulus 
saw in her neither her guilt nor her beauty, but only a child of 
man trembling on the brink of a fearful danger, whom he must 
save from death at any cost; and the thought that he was at any 
rate not a spy sent in pursuit of her by her husband, suggested to 
him the first words which he found courage to address to the 
desperate woman. They were simple words enough, but they 
were spoken in a tone which fully expressed the childlike ami- 
ability of his warm heart, and the Alexandrian, who had been 
brought up in the most approved school of the city of orators, 
involuntarily uttered his words in the admirably rich and soft 
chest voice, which he so well knew how to use. 

“Be thankful,” said he, “poor dear woman — I have found 
you in a fortunate hour. Jam Paulus, Hermas’s best friend, and 
I would willingly serve you in your sore need. No danger is 
now threatening you, for Pheebicius is seeking you on a wrong 
road; you may trust me. Look at me! I do not look as if I could 
betray a poor erring woman. But you are standing on a spot, 
where I would rather see my enemy than you; lay your hand 
confidently in mine — it is no longer white and slender, but it is 
strong and honest — grant me this request and you will never 
rue it! See, place your foot here, and take care how you leave 
go of the rock there. You know not how suspiciously it shook 
its head over your strange confidence in it. Take care! there — 
your support has rolled over into the abyss; how it crashes and 
splits. It has reached the bottom, smashed into a thousand 
pieces, and I am thankful that you preferred to follow me rather 
than that false support.” While Paulus was speaking he had 
gone up to Sirona, as a girl whose bird has escaped from its cage, 
and who creeps up to it with timid care in the hope of recapturing 
‘it; he offered her his hand, and as soon as he felt hers in his 
grasp, he had carefully rescued her from her fearful position, and 
had led her down to a secure footing on the plateau. So longas 
she followed him unresistingly he led her toward the mountain, 
without aim or fixed destination, but away, away from the abyss. 

She paused by a square block of diorite, and Paulus, who had 
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not failed to observe how heavy her steps were, desired her to sit 
down; he pushed up a flag of stone, which he propped with 
smaller ones, so that Sirona might not lack a support for her 
weary back. When he had accomplished this, Sirona leaned 
back against the stone, and something of dawning satisfaction 
was audible in the soft sigh, which was the first sound that had 
escaped her tightly closed lips since her rescue. Paulus smiled 
at her encouragingly, and said, “Now rest a little, I see what 
you want; one cannot defy the heat of the sun for a whole day 
with impunity.” 

Sirona nodded, pointed to her mouth, and implored wearily 
and very softly for ‘‘ Water, a little water.” 

Paulus struck his hand against his forehead, and cried eagerly, 
“Directly — I will eee you a fresh draught. In a few minutes 
I will be back again.” 

Sirona looked after him as he hastened away. He gaze be- 
came more and more staring and glazed, and she felt as if the 
rock, on which she was sitting, were changing into the ship 
which had brought her from Massilia to Ostia. Every heaving 
motion of the vessel, which had made her so giddy as it danced 
over the shifting waves, she now distinctly felt again, and at last 
it seemed as if a whirlpool had seized the ship, and was whirling 
it round faster and faster in a circle. She closed her eyes, felt 
vaguely and in vain in the air for some holdfast, her head fell 
powerless on one side, and before her cheek sank upon her 
shoulder she uttered one feeble cry of distress, for she felt as if 
all her limbs were dropping from her body, as leaves in autumn 
fall from the boughs, and she fell back unconscious on the stony 
couch which Paulus had constructed for her. 

It was the first swoon that Sirona, with her sound physical and 
mental powers, had ever experienced; but the strongest of her 
sex would have been overcome by the excitement, the efforts, the 
privations, and the sufferings which had that day befallen the 
unfortunate fair one. 

At first she had fled without any plan out into the night and up 
the mountain; the moon lighted her on her way, and for fully an 
hour she continued her upward road without any rest. Then 
she heard the voice of travelers who were coming towards her, 
and she left the beaten road and tried to get away from them, 
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for she feared that her greyhound, which she still carried on her 
arm, would betray her by barking, or if they heard it whining, 
and saw it limp. At last she had sunk down on a stone, and had 
reflected on all the events of the last few hours, and on what she 
had to do next. She could look back dreamily on the past, and 
build castles in the air in a blue-skied future — this was easy 
enough; but she did not find it easy to reflect with due delibera- 
tion, and to think in earnest. Only one thing was perfectly 
clear to her: she would rather starve and die of thirst, and shame, 
and misery—nay, she would rather be the instrument of her own 
death, than return to her husband. She knew that she must in 
the first instance expect ill-usage, scorn, and imprisonment in a 
dark room at the Gaul’s hands; but all that seemed to her far 
more endurable than the tenderness with which he from time to 
time approached her. When she thought of that, she shuddered 
and clenched her white teeth, and doubled her fists so tightly 
that her nails cut the flesh. 

But what was she to do? If Hermas were to meet her? 
And yet what help could she look for from him, for what was 
he but a mere lad, and the thought of linking her life to his, if 
only for a day, appeared to her foolish and ridiculous. 

Certainly she felt no inclination to repent or to blame her- 
self; still it had been a great folly on her part to call him into 
the house for the sake of amusing herself with him. 

Then she recollected the severe punishment she had once 
suffered, because, when she was still quite little, and without 
meaning any harm, she had taken her father’s water-clock to 
pieces, and had spoiled it. 

She felt that she was very superior to Hermas, and her posi- 
tion was now too grave a one for her to feel inclined to play 
any more. She thought indeed of Petrus and Dorothea, but 
she could only reach them by going back to the oasis, and then 
she feared to be discovered by Phcebicius. 

If Polykarp now could only meet her on his way back from 
Raithu; but the road she had just quitted did not lead from 
thence, but to the gateway that lay more to the southwards. 

The Senator’s son loved her — of that she was sure, for no 
one else had ever looked into her eyes with such deep delight, 
or such tender affection; and he was no inexperienced boy, but 
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a right earnest man, whose busy and useful life now appeared 
to her in a quite different light to that in which she had seen it 
formerly. How willingly now would she have allowed herself 
to be supported and guided by Polykarp! But how could she 
reach him? No— even from him there was nothing to be ex- 
pected; she must rely upon her own strength, and she decided 
that so soon as the morning should blush, and the sun begin 
to mount in the cloudless sky, she would keep herself concealed 
during the day, among the mountains, and then as evening 
came on, she would go down to the sea, and endeavor to get 
on board a vessel to Klysma and thence reach Alexandria. 
She wore a ring with a finely cut onyx on her finger, elegant 
ear-rings in her ears, and on her left arm a bracelet. These 
jewels were of virgin gold, and besides these she had with her 
a few silver coins and one large gold piece, that her father had 
given her as token out of his small store, when she had quitted 
him for Rome, and that she had hitherto preserved as carefully 
as if it were a talisman. 

She pressed the token, which was sewn into a little bag, to 
her lips, and thought of her paternal home, and her brothers 
and sisters. 

Meanwhile the sun mounted higher and higher: she wan- 
dered from rock to rock in search of a shady spot and a spring 
of water, but none was to be found, and she was tormented 
with violent thirst and aching hunger. By midday the strips 
of shade too had vanished, where she had found shelter from 
the rays of the sun, which now beat down unmercifully on her 
unprotected head. Her forehead and neck began to tingle vio- 
lently, and she fled before the burning beams like a soldier 
before the shafts of his pursuer. Behind the rocks which 
hemmed in the plateau on which Paulus met her, at last, when 
she was quite exhausted, she found a shady resting-place. The 
greyhound lay panting in her lap, and held up its broken paw, 
which she had carefully bound up in the morning when she 
had first sat down to rest, with a strip of stuff that she had torn 
with the help of her teeth from her undergarment. She now 
bound it up afresh, and nursed the little creature, caressing it 
like an infant. The dog was as wretched and suffering as her- 
self, and besides it was the only being that, in spite of her help- 
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lessness, she could cherish and be dear to. But erelong she 
lost the power even to speak caressing words or to stir a hand 
to stroke the dog. It slipped off her lap and limped away, 
while she sat staring blankly before her, and at last forgot her 
sufferings in an uneasy slumber, till she was roused by Iambe’s 
barking and the Alexandrian’s footstep. Almost half-dead, 
her mouth parched and her brain on fire, while her thoughts 
whirled in confusion, she believed that Phoebicius had found 
her track, and was come to seize her. She had already noted 
the deep precipice to the edge of which she now fled, fully re- 
solved to fling herself over into the depths below, rather than to 
surrender herself prisoner. 

Paulus had rescued her from the fall, but now — as he came 
up to her with two pieces of stone which were slightly hollowed, 
so that he had been able to bring some fresh water in them, 
and which he held level with great difficulty, walking with the 
greatest care — he thought that inexorable death had only too 
soon returned to claim the victim he had snatched from him; 
for Sirona’s head hung down upon her breast, her face was 
sunk towards her lap, and at the back of her head, where her 
abundant hair parted into two flowing tresses, Paulus observed 
on the snowy neck of the insensible woman a red spot which 
the sun must have burnt there. 

His whole soul was full of compassion for the young, fair, 
and unhappy creature, and, while he took hold of her chin, 
which had sunk on her bosom, lifted her white face, and moistened 
her forehead and lips with water, he softly prayed for hersalvation. 

The shallow cavity of the stones only offered room for a very 
small quantity of the refreshing moisture, and so he was obliged 
to return several times to the spring. While he was away the 
dog remained by his mistress, and would now lick her hand, 
now put his sharp little nose close up to her mouth, and examine 
her with an anxious expression, as if to ascertain her state of 
health. 

When Paulus had gone the first time to fetch some water 
for Sirona he had found the dog by the side of the spring, and 
he could not help thinking, “The unreasoning brute has found 
the water without a guide while his mistress is dying of thirst. 
Which is the wiser — the man or the brute?” The little dog 
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on his part strove to merit the anchorite’s good feelings towards 
him, for, though at first he had barked at him, he now was very 
friendly to him, and looked him in the face from time to time 
as though to ask, ‘‘ Do you think she will recover?” 

Paulus was fond of animals, and understood the little dog’s 
language. When Sirona’s lips began to move and to recover 
their rosy color, he stroked Iambe’s smooth sharp head, and 
said, as he held a leaf that he had curled up to hold some water 
to Sirona’s lips, ‘Look, little fellow, how she begins to enjoy 
it! A little more of this, and again a little more. She smacks 
her lips as if I were giving her sweet Falernian. I will go and 
fill the stone again; you stop here with her, I shall be back 
again directly, but before I return she will have opened her 
eyes; you are pleasanter to look upon than a shaggy old gray- 
beard, and she will be better pleased to see you than me when 
she awakes.” Paulus’s prognosis was justified, for when he re- 
turned to Sirona with a fresh supply of water she was sitting 
upright, rubbed her open eyes, stretched her limbs, clasped the 
greyhound in both arms, and burst into a violent flood of tears. 

The Alexandrian stood aside motionless, so as not to disturb 
her, thinking to himself :— 

“These tears will wash away a large part of her suffering 
from her soul.” 

When at last she was calmer, and began to dry her eyes, he 
went up to her, offered her the stone cup of water, and spoke 
to her kindly. She drank with eager satisfaction, and ate the 
last bit of bread that he could find in the pocket of his garment, 
soaking it in the water. She thanked him with the childlike 
sweetness that was peculiar to her, and then tried to rise, and 
willingly allowed him to support her. She was still very weary, 
and her head ached, but she could stand and walk. 

As soon as Paulus had satisfied himself that she had no 
symptoms of fever, he said, ‘‘ Now, for to-day, you want noth- 
ing more but a warm mess of food, and a bed sheltered from 
the night-chill; I will provide both. You sit down here; the 
rocks are already throwing long shadows, and before the sun 
disappears behind the mountain I will return. While I am 
away, your four-footed companion here will while away the 
time.” 
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He hastened down to the spring with quick steps; close to 
it was the abandoned cave which he had counted on inhabiting 
instead of his former dwelling. He found it after a short 
search, and in it, to his great joy, a well-preserved bed of dried 
plants, which he soon shook up and relaid, a hearth, and wood 
proper for producing fire by friction, a water-jar, and in a 
cellar-like hole, whose opening was covered with stones and so 
concealed from any but a practised eye, there were several 
cakes of hard bread, and one or two pots. In one of these 
were some good dates, in another gleamed some white meal, 
a third was half full of sesame oil, and a fourth held some salt. 

“How lucky it is,” muttered the anchorite, as he quitted the 
cave, “that the old anchorite was such a glutton.” 

By the time he returned to Sirona, the sun was going 
down. 

There was something in the nature and demeanor of Paulus, 
which made all distrust of him impossible, and Sirona was ready 
to follow him; but she felt so weak that she could scarcely sup- 
port herself on her feet. 

“T feel,” she said, ‘‘as if I were a little child, and must begin 
again to learn to walk.” 

“Then let me be your nurse. I knew a Spartan dame once, 
who had a beard almost as rough as mine. Lean confidently 
on me, and before we go down the slope, we will go up and 
down the level here two or three times.’”’ She took his arm, 
and he led her slowly up and down. 

It vividly recalled a picture of the days of his youth, and he 
remembered a day when his sister, who was recovering from a 
severe attack of fever, was first allowed to go out into the open 
air. She had gone out, clinging to his arm, into the peristyle 
of his father’s house; as he walked backwards and forwards 
with poor, weary, abandoned Sirona, his neglected figure seemed 
by degrees to assume the noble aspect of a high-born Greek; 
and instead of the rough, rocky soil, he felt as if he were tread- 
ing the beautiful mosaic pavement of his father’s court. Paulus 
was Menander again, and if there was little in the presence of 
the recluse, which could recall his identity with the old man 
he had trodden down, the despised anchorite felt, while the 
expelled and sinful woman leaned on his arm, the same proud 
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sense of succoring a woman, as when he was the most distin- 
guished youth of a metropolis, and when he had led forward 
the master’s much-courted daughter in the midst of a shouting 
troop of slaves. 

Sirona had to remind Paulus that night was coming on, and 
was startled, when the hermit removed her hand from his arm 
with ungentle haste, and called to her to follow him with a 
roughness that was quite new to him. She obeyed, and wher- 
ever it was necessary to climb over the rocks, he supported and 
lifted her, but he only spoke when she addressed him. 

When they had reached their destination, he showed her the 
bed, and begged her to keep awake till he should have prepared 
a dish of warm food for her, and he shortly brought her a simple 
supper, and wished her a good night’s rest, after she had taken 
it. 

Sirona shared the bread and the salted meal-porridge with 
her dog, and then lay down on the couch, where she sank at 
once into a deep, dreamless sleep, while Paulus passed the night 
sitting by the hearth. 

He strove to banish sleep by constant prayer, but fatigue 
frequently overcame him, and he could not help thinking of the 
Gaulish lady, and of the many things which, if only he were 
still the rich Menander, he would procure in Alexandria for her 
and for her comfort. Not one prayer could he bring to its due 
conclusion, for either his eyes closed before he came to the 
“Amen,” or else worldly images crowded round him, and forced 
him to begin his devotions again from the beginning, when he 
had succeeded in recollecting himself. In this half-somnolent 
state he obtained not one moment of inward collectedness, of 
quiet reflection; not even when he gazed up at the starry 
heavens, or looked down on the oasis, veiled in night, where 
many others like himself were deserted by sleep. Which of the 
citizens could it be that was watching by that light which he 
saw glimmering down there in unwonted brightness? — till he 
himself, overpowered by fatigue, fell asleep. 
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JOHANN PETER ECKERMANN. Born at Winsen in Hanover, 1792; died 
at Weimar, 1854. His chief work, ‘‘ Conversations with Goethe in the 
Last Years of his Life,” has been translated into nearly all the languages 
of Europe. He edited the forty-volume edition of Goethe’s works 
(1839-1840). 


(From ‘CONVERSATIONS WITH GOETHE”) 


Mon., Oct. 27, 1823. — This morning, I was invited to a tea- 
party and concert, which were to be given at Goethe’s house this 
evening. ‘The servant showed me the list of persons to be in- 
vited, from which I saw that the company would be very large 
and brilliant. He said a young Polish lady had arrived, who 
would play on the piano. I accepted the invitation gladly. 

Afterwards the bill for the theater was brought, and I saw 
that the Schachmaschine (Chess-machine) was to be played. 
I knew nothing of this piece; but my landlady was so lavish 
in its praise, that I was seized with a great desire to see it. 
Besides, I had not been in my best mood all day, and the feel- 
ing grew upon me that I was more fit for a merry comedy than 
for such good society. 

In the evening, an hour before the theater opened, I went 
to Goethe. All was already in movement throughout the house. 
As I passed I heard them tuning the piano, in the great room, 
as preparation for the musical entertainment. 

I found Goethe alone in his chamber; he was already dressed, 
and I seemed to him to have arrived at the right moment. 
“You shall stay with me here,’ he said, “and we will entertain 
one another till the arrival of the others.” I thought, “Now I 
shall not be able to get away: stop, I must; and, though it is 
very pleasant to be with Goethe alone, yet, when a quantity of 
strange gentlemen and ladies come, I shall feel quite out of my 
element.” 

I walked up and down the room with Goethe. Soon the 
theater became the subject of our discourse, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of repeating that it was to me a source of new delight, 
especially as I had seen scarce anything in early years, and now 
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almost every piece made quite a fresh impression upon me. 
“Indeed,” added I, “I feel so much about it, that I have had a 
severe contest with myself, notwithstanding the great attrac- 
tions of your evening party.” 

“‘Well,” said Goethe, stopping short, and looking at me with 
kindness and dignity, “go then; do not constrain yourself; if 
the lively play this evening suits you best, is more suitable to 
your mood, go there. You have music here, and that you will 
often have again.” “Then,” said I, “I will go; it will, per- 
haps, do me good to laugh.” ‘Stay with me, however,” said 
Goethe, ‘till six o’clock: we shall have time to say a word or 
two.” 

Stadelman brought in two wax lights, which he set on the 
table. Goethe desired me to.sit down, and he would give me 
something to read. And what should this be but his newest, 
dearest poem, his ‘Elegy from Marienbad”’! 

I must here go back a little for a circumstance connected 
with this poem. Immediately after Goethe’s return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread that he had there made 
the acquaintance of a young lady equally charming in mind 
and person, and had been inspired with a passion for her. 
When her voice was heard in the Brunnen-Allee, he had always 
seized his hat, and hastened down to join her. He had missed 
no opportunity of being in her society, and had passed happy 
days: the parting had been very painful, and he had, in this 
excited state, written a most beautiful poem, which, however, 
he looked upon as a sort of consecrated thing, and kept hid 
from every eye. 

I believed this story, because it not only perfectly accorded 
with his bodily vigor, but also with the productive force of 
his mind, and the healthy freshness of his heart. I had long 
had a great desire to see the poem itself, but naturally felt un- 
willing to ask Goethe. I had, therefore, to congratulate my- 
self on the fortunate moment which brought it before me. 

He had, with his own hand, written these verses, in Roman 
characters, on fine vellum paper, and fastened them with a 
silken cord into a red morocco case; so that, from the outside, 
it was obvious that he prized this manuscript above all the rest. 

I read it with great delight, and found that every line con- 
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firmed the common report. The first verse, however, intimated 
that the acquaintance was not first made, but only renewed, 
at this time. The poem revolved constantly on its own axis, 
and seemed always to return to the point whence it began. 
The close, wonderfully broken off, made quite a deep and singu- 
lar impression. 

When I had finished, Goethe came to me again. “Well,” 
said he, “there I have shown you something good. But you 
shall tell me what you think a few days hence.’”’ I was very 
glad that Goethe, by these words, excused me from passing a 
judgment at the moment; for the impression was too new, 
and too hastily received, to allow me to say anything that was 
appropriate. 

Goethe promised to let me see it again in some tranquil 
hour. The time for the theater had now arrived, and we sepa- 
rated with an affectionate pressure of the hand. 

The Chess-machine was, perhaps, a_ good piece, well 
acted, but I saw it not —my thoughts were with Goethe. 
When the play was over, I passed by his house; it was all 
lighted up; I heard music from within, and regretted that I 
had not stayed there. 


The next day, I was told that the young Polish lady, Madame 
Szymanowska, in whose honor the party had been given, had 
played on the piano in most excellent style, to the enchantment 
of the whole company. I learned, also, that Goethe became 
acquainted with her last summer at Marienbad, and that she 
had now come to visit him. 

At noon, Goethe sent me a little manuscript, “Studies by 
Zauper,” in which I found some very apt remarks. I sent 
him some poems I had written this summer at Jena, and of | 
which I had spoken to him. 

Wed., Nov. 10.— Goethe has not been very well for the last 
_ few days; it seems he cannot get rid of a very bad cold. He 
coughs a great deal, very loud, and with much force; but, never- 
theless, the cough seems to be painful, for he generally has his 
hand on his left side. 

I passed half an hour with him this evening before the theater. 
He sat in an arm-chair, with his back sunk in a cushion, and 
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seemed to speak with difficulty. After we had talked a little, 
he wished me to read a poem with which he intended to open 
a new number of Kunst und Alterthum. He remained sit- 
ting, and showed me where it was kept. I took the light, and 
sat down at his writing-table to read it, at a little distance from 
him. 

This poem was singular in its character, and, though I did 
not fully understand it on the first reading, it affected me in a 
peculiar manner. The glorification of the Paria was its sub- 
ject, and it was treated as a Trilogy. The prevailing tone 
seemed to me that of another world, and the mode of represen- 
tation such, that I found it very difficult to form a lively notion 
of the subject. The personal presence of Goethe was also un- 
favorable to thorough abstraction: now I heard him cough; 
now I heard him sigh; and thus I was, as it were, divided in 
two — one half read, and the other felt his presence. I was 
forced to read the poem again and again, only to approximate 
to it. However, the more I penetrated into it, the more sig- 
nificant in character, and the higher in art, did it seem to be. 

At last I spoke to Goethe, both as to the subject and treat- 
ment, and he gave me much new light by some of his remarks. 

“Indeed,” said he, “‘the treatment is very terse, and one 
must go deep into it to seize upon its meaning. It seems, even 
to me, like a Damascene blade hammered out of steel wire. I 
have borne this subject about with me for forty years; so that 
it has had time to get clear of everything extraneous.” 

“Tt will produce an effect,’’ said I, ‘‘when it comes before 
the public.” 

‘“‘Ah, the public!” sighed Goethe. 

“Would it not be well,” said I, ‘‘to aid the comprehension, 
and to add an explanation as we do to pictures, when we en- 
deavor to give life to what is actually present, by describing 
the preceding circumstances?” 

“T think not,” said he; ‘with pictures it is another matter; 
but, as a poem is already expressed in words, one word only 
cancels another.” 

I thought Goethe was here very happy in pointing out the 
rock on which those who interpret poems are commonly wrecked. 
Still it may be questioned whether it be not possible to avoid 
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this rock, and affix some explanatory words to a poem without 
at all injuring the delicacy of its inner life. 

When I went away, he asked me to take the sheets of Kunst 
und Alterthum home with me, that I might read the poem 
again, and also the “Roses from the East” (Oestliche Rosen) 
of Riickert, a poet whom he seems highly to value, and to 
regard with great expectation. 

Thurs., Nov. 13. —Some days ago, as I was walking one 
fine afternoon towards Erfurt, I was joined by an elderly man, 
whom I supposed, from his appearance, to be an opulent citi- 
zen. We had not talked together long, before the conversation 
turned upon Goethe. I asked him whether he knew Goethe. 
“Know him?” said he, with some delight; ‘I was his valet 
almost twenty years!” He then launched into the praises of 
his former master. I begged to hear something of Goethe’s 
youth, and he gladly consented to gratify me. 

“When I first lived with him,” said he, “he might have 
been about twenty-seven years old; he was thin, nimble, and 
elegant in his person. I could easily have carried him in my 
arms.” 

I asked whether Goethe, in that early part of his life here, 
had not been very gay. ‘Certainly,’ replied he; ‘‘he was 
always gay with the gay, but never when they passed a certain 
limit; in that case he usually became grave. Always working 
and seeking; his mind always bent on art and science; that 
was generally the way with my master. The duke often visited 
him in the evening, and then they often talked on learned 
topics till late at night, so that I got extremely tired, and won- 
dered when the duke would go. Even then he was interested 
in natural science. 

“One time he rang in the middle of the night, and when I 
entered his room I found he had rolled his iron bed to the 
window, and was lying there, looking out upon the heavens. 
‘Have you seen nothing in the sky?’ asked he; and when I 
answered in the negative, he bade me run to the guardhouse, 
and ask the man on duty if he had seen nothing. I went there; 
the guard said he had seen nothing, and I returned with this 
answer to my master, who was still in the same position, lying 
in his bed, and gazing upon the sky. ‘Listen,’ said he to me; 
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‘this is an important moment; there is now an earthquake, or 
one is just going to take place;’ then he made me sit down on 
the bed, and showed me by what signs he knew this.” 

I asked the good old man “what sort of weather it was.” 

“Tt was very cloudy,” he replied; “no air stirring; very 
still and sultry.” 

I asked if he at once believed there was an earthquake on 
Goethe’s word. 

“Ves,” said he, “I believed it, for things always happened 
as he said they would. Next day he related his observations at 
court, when a lady whispered to her neighbor, ‘Only listen, 
Goethe is dreaming.’ But the duke, and all the men present, 
believed Goethe, and the correctness of his observations was 
soon confirmed; for, in a few weeks, the news came that a 
part of Messina, on that night, had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake.” 

Mon., Mar. 22,1824. — To-day, before dinner, I went with 
Goethe into his garden. The situation of this garden, on the 
other side of the Ilm, near the park, and on the western de- 
clivity of a hill, gives it a very inviting aspect. It is protected 
from the north and east winds, but open to the cheering 
influences of the south and west, which makes it a most 
delightful abode, especially in spring and autumn. 

To the town, which lies northwest, one is so near that one 
can be there in a few minutes, and yet if one looks round, one 
does not anywhere see the top of a building, or even a spire, 
to remind one of such a proximity; the tall and thickly planted 
trees of the park shut out every other object on that side. Under 
the name of the “Star,’”’ they go to the left, towards the north, 
close to the carriage-way, which leads immediately from the 
garden. 

Towards the west and southwest, there is a free view over 
a spacious meadow, through which, at about the distance of . 
a bow-shot, the Ilm winds silently along. On the opposite 
side of the river, the bank rises like a hill; on the summit and 
sides of which spreads the broad park, with the mixed foliage 
of alders, ash-trees, poplars, and birches, bounding the horizon 
at an agreeable distance on the south and west. 

This view of the park over the meadow gives a feeling, 
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especially in summer, as if one were near a wood which ex- 
tended leagues round about. One thinks that every moment 
there will be deer bounding out upon the meadows. One feels 
transplanted into the peace of the deepest natural solitude, for 
the silence is often uninterrupted, except by the solitary notes 
of the blackbird, or the frequently suspended song of the wood- 
thrush. 

Out of this dream of profound solitude, we are, however, 
awakened by the striking of the tower-clock, the screaming 
of the peacocks from the park, or the drums and horns of the 
military from the barracks. And this is not unpleasant; for 
such tones comfortably remind one of the neighborhood of the 
friendly city, from which one has fancied oneself distant so 
many miles. 

At certain seasons, these meadows are the reverse of lonely. 
One sees sometimes country people going to Weimar to market, 
or to work, and returning thence; sometimes loungers of all 
sorts walking along the windings of the Im, especially in the 
direction towards Upper Weimar, which is on certain days 
much visited. The hay-making season also animates the 
scene very agreeably. In the background, one sees flocks of 
sheep grazing, and sometimes the stately Swiss cows of the 
neighboring farm. 

To-day, however, there was no trace of these summer phe- 
nomena, which are so refreshing to the senses. On the meadows, 
some streaks of green were scarcely visible; the trees of the 
park as yet could boast nothing but brown twigs and buds; 
yet the note of the finch, with the occasional song of the black- 
bird and thrush, announced the approach of spring. 

The air was pleasant and summerlike; a very mild south- 
west wind was blowing. Small, isolated thunder-clouds passed 
along the clear sky; high above might be observed the dispers- 
ing cirrus-streaks. We accurately observed the clouds and 
saw that the massive clouds of the lower region were likewise 
dispersing; from which Goethe inferred that the barometer 
must be rising. 

Goethe then spoke much about the rising and falling of the 
barometer, which he called the affirmative and negative of water. 
He spoke of the inhaling and exhaling processes of the earth, 
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according to eternal laws; of a possible deluge, if the ‘“ water- 
affirmative’ continued. He said, besides, that, though each 
place has its proper atmosphere, there is great uniformity in 
the state of the barometer throughout Europe; nature, he said, 
was incommensurable, and with her great irregularities, it was 
often difficult to find her laws. 

While he thus instructed me on such high subjects, we were 
walking up and down the broad gravel-walk of the garden. 
We came near the house, which he bade the servant to open, 
that he might show me the interior. Without, the whitewashed 
walls were covered with rose-bushes, which, trained on espaliers, 
reached to the roof. I went round the house, and saw with 
pleasure, on the branches of these rose-bushes, against the 
wall, a great number of birds’ nests of various kinds, which 
had been there since the preceding summer, and, now that the 
bushes were bare of leaves, were exposed to the eye. There 
were especially to be observed the nests of the linnet and of 
various kinds of hedge-sparrows, built high or low according to 
the habits of the birds. 

Goethe then took me inside the house, which I had not seen 
since last summer. In the lower story, I found only one in- 
habitable room, on the walls of which were hung some charts 
and engravings, besides a portrait of Goethe, as large as life, 
painted by Meyer shortly after the return of both friends from 
Italy. Goethe here appears in the prime of his powers and 
his manhood, very brown, and rather stout. The expression 
of the countenance is not very animated, and is very serious; 
one seems to behold a man on whose mind lies the weight of 
future deeds. 

We ascended the stairs to the upper rooms. I found three, 
and one little cabinet; but all very small, and not very con- 
venient. Goethe said that, in former years, he had passed a 
great deal of his time here with pleasure, and had worked very 
quietly. 

These rooms were rather cool, and we returned into the 
open air, which was mild. As we walked up and down the 
chief pathway, in the noonday sun, our conversation turned on 
modern literature, Schelling, and some new plays by Count 
Platen. 


We soon returned to the natural objects. The crown-im- 
perials and lilies were already far advanced; the mallows on 
both sides of the park were already green. 

The upper part of the garden, on the declivity of the hill, is 
covered with grass, and here and there a few fruit-trees. Paths 
extend along the summit, and then return to the foot; which 
awakened in me a wish to ascend and look about me. Goethe, 
as he ascended these paths, walked swiftly before me, and I 
was rejoiced to see how active he was. 

On the hedge above we found a peahen, which seemed to 
have come from the prince’s park; and Goethe remarked that, 
in summer time, he was accustomed to allure the peacocks, by 
giving them such food as they loved. 

Descending on the winding path on the other side of the 
hill, I found a stone, surrounded by shrubs, on which was 
carved this line from the well-known poem — 


Hier im stillen gedachte der Liebende seiner Geliebten ; 
“ Here in silence reflected the lover upon his beloved; ” 


and I felt as if I were on classic ground. 

Near this was a thicket of half-grown oaks, firs, birches, and 
beech trees. Beneath the firs I found the sign’ of a bird of 
prey. I showed it to Goethe, who said he had often seen such 
in this place. From this I concluded that these firs were a 
favorite abode of some owls, which had been frequently seen in 
this place. 

Passing round this thicket, we found ourselves once more on 
the principal path near the house. The oaks, firs, birches, and 
beeches, which we had just gone round, being mingled together, 
here form a semicircle, overarching like a grotto the inner 
space, in which we sat down on little chairs, placed about a 
round table. The sun was so powerful, that the shade even of 
these leafless trees was agreeable. ‘I know,” said Goethe, “no 
better refuge, in the heats of summer, than this spot. I planted 
all the trees, forty years ago, with my own hand; I have had 


1 The word here rendered by the general expression “sign”’ is ‘‘ Gewélle,” 
a sporting term, which signifies the hair, feathers, or other indigestible matter 
swallowed by a bird of prey and afterwards vomited. — Trans. 
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the pleasure of watching their growth, and have now for a long 
time enjoyed their refreshing shade. The foliage of these oaks 
and beeches is impervious to the most potent sun. In hot 
summer days, I like to sit here after dinner; and often over 
the meadows and the whole park such stillness reigns, that the 
ancients would say, ‘Pan sleeps.’”’ 

We now heard the town-clock striking two, and returned to 
the house. 

Mon., Jan. 10, 1825. — Goethe, consistently with his great 
interest for the English, has desired me to introduce to him 
the young Englishmen who are here at present. At five o’clock 
this afternoon, he expected me with Mr. H., the English engi- 
neer officer, of whom I had previously been able to say much 
good to him. We went at the expected hour, and were con- 
ducted by the servant to a pleasant, well-warmed apartment, 
where Goethe usually passes his afternoons and evenings. 
Three lights were burning on the table, but he was not there; 
we heard him talking in the adjoining saloon. 

Mr. H. looked about him for a while, and observed, besides 
the pictures and a large chart of the mountains which adorned 
the walls, a bookcase full of portfolios. These, I told him, 
contained many drawings from the hands of celebrated masters, 
and engravings after the best pictures of all schools, which 
Goethe had, during a long life, been gradually collecting, and 
the repeated contemplation of which afforded him entertainment. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Goethe came in, and 
greeted us cordially. He said to Mr. H., “I presume I may 
address you in German, as I hear you are already well versed 
in our language.” Mr. H. answered with a few polite words, 
and Goethe requested us to be seated. 

Mr. H.’s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe; for his sweetness and mild serenity 
were manifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. 
“You did well,” said he, “to come hither to learn German; 
for here you will quickly and easily acquire, not only a knowl- 
edge of the language, but also of the elements on which it rests, 
our soil, climate, mode of life, manners, social habits, and con- 
stitution, and carry it away with you to England.” 

Mr. H. replied, “The interest taken in the German language 
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is now great, so that there is now scarcely,a young Englishman 
of good family who does not learn German.” 

“We Germans,” said Goethe, good-humoredly, “have, how- 
ever, been half a century before your nation in this respect. 
For fifty years I have been busy with the English language and 
literature; so that I am well acquainted with your writers, your 
ways of living, and the administration of your country. If I 
went over to England, I should be no stranger there. 

“But, as I said before, your young men do well to come to 
us and learn our language; for, not only does our literature 
merit attention on its own account, but no one can deny that 
he who now knows German well can dispense with many other 
languages. Of the French, I do not speak; it is the language 
of conversation, and is indispensable in traveling, because 
everybody understands it, and in all countries we can get on 
with it instead of a good interpreter. But as for Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, we can read the best works of those nations 
in such excellent German translations, that, unless we have 
some particular object in view, we need not spend much time 
upon the toilsome study of those languages. It is in the Ger- 
man nature duly to honor after its kind, everything produced 
by other nations, and to accommodate itself to foreign peculiari- 
ties. This, with the great flexibility of our language, makes 
German translations thoroughly faithful and complete. And it 
is not to be denied that, in general, you get on very far with 
a good translation. Frederick the Great did not know Latin, 
but he read Cicero in the French translation with as much 
profit as we who read him in the original.” 

Then, turning the conversation on the theater, he asked 
Mr. H. whether he went frequently thither. ‘Every evening,” 
he replied, “and find that I thus gain much towards the under- 
standing of the language.” 

“Tt is remarkable,” said Goethe, “that the ear, and generally 
the understanding, gets the start of speaking; so that a man 
may very soon comprehend all he hears, but by no means ex- 
press it all.” 

“T experience daily,” said Mr. H., “the truth of that remark. 
I understand very well whatever I hear or read; I even feel 
when an incorrect expression is made use of in German. But 
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when I speak, nothing will flow, and I cannot express myself 
as I wish. In light conversation at court, jests with the ladies, 
a chat at balls, and the like, I succeed pretty well. But, if I 
try to express an opinion on any important topic, to say any- 
thing peculiar or luminous, I cannot get on.” 

‘Be not discouraged by that,”’ said Goethe, “since it is hard 
enough to express such uncommon matters in one’s own mother 
tongue.” 

He then asked what Mr. H. read in German literature. “I 
have read ‘Egmont,’”’ he replied, “and found so much pleas- 
ure in the perusal, that I returned to it three times. ‘Torquato 
Tasso,’ too, has afforded me much enjoyment. Now, I am 
reading ‘Faust,’ but find that it is somewhat difficult.” 

Goethe laughed at these last words. ‘Really,’ said he, “I 
would not have advised you to undertake ‘Faust.’ It is mad 
stuff, and goes quite beyond all ordinary feeling. But since you 
have done it of your own accord, without asking my advice, 
you will see how you will get through. Faust is so strange an 
individual, that only few can sympathize with his internal con- 
dition. Then the character of Mephistopheles is, on account 
of his irony, and also because he is a living result of an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the world, also very difficult. But you 
will see what lights open upon you. ‘Tasso,’ on the other 
hand, lies far nearer the common feelings of mankind, and the 
elaboration of its form is favorable to an easy comprehension 
ofeit.”? 

“Yet,” said Mr. H., “‘Tasso’ is thought difficult in Ger- 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say that I was 
reading it.” 

“What is chiefly needed for ‘Tasso,’”’ replied Goethe, “‘is 
that one should be no longer a child, and should have been in 
good society. A young man of good family, with sufficient 
mind and delicacy, and also with enough outward culture, such 
as will be produced by intercourse with accomplished men of 
the higher class, will not find ‘Tasso’ difficult.” 

The conversation turning upon “Egmont,” he said, “I wrote 
‘Egmont’ in 1775, — fifty years ago. I adhered closely to his- 
tory, and strove to be as accurate as possible. Ten years after- 
wards, when I was in Rome, I read in the newspapers that the 
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revolutionary scenes in the Netherlands there described were 
exactly repeated. I saw from this that the world remains ever 
the same, and that my picture must have some life in it.” 

Amid this and similar conversation, the hour for the theater had 
come. We rose, and Goethe dismissed us in a friendly manner. 

As we went homeward, I asked Mr. H. how he was pleased 
with Goethe. “I have never,” said he, “seen a man who, 
with all his attractive gentleness, had so much native dignity. 
However he may condescend, he is always the great man.” 

Thurs., Feb. 16, 1826. —I went, at seven this evening, to 
Goethe, whom I found alone in his room. I sat down by him 
at the table, and told him that yesterday I had seen, at the 
inn, the Duke of Wellington, who was passing through on his 
way to St. Petersburg. ‘Indeed!’ said Goethe, with anima- 
tion; ‘‘what was he like? —tell me all about him. Does he 
look like his portrait ?”’ 

“Ves,” said I; “but better, with more of marked character. 
If you ever look at his face, all the portraits are nought. One 
need only see him once never to forget him, such an impression 
does he make. His eyes are brown, and of the serenest bril- 
liancy; one feels the effect of his glance; his mouth speaks, 
even when it is closed; he looks a man who has had many 
thoughts, and has lived through the greatest deeds, who now 
can handle the world serenely and calmly, and whom nothing 
more can disturb. He seemed to me as hard and as tempered 
as a Damascus blade. By his appearance, he is far advanced 
in the fifties; is upright, slim, and not very tall or stout. | 
saw him getting into his carriage to depart. There was some- 
thing uncommonly cordial in his salutation as he passed through 
the crowd, and, with a very slight bow, touched his hat with 
his finger.” Goethe listened to my description with visible 
interest. ‘You have seen one hero more,” said he, ‘‘and that 
is saying something.” 

We then talked of Napoleon, and I lamented that I had 
never seen him. 

“Truly,” said Goethe, “that also was worth the trouble. 
What a compendium of the world!” “Did he look like some- 
thing?” asked I. “He was something,” replied Goethe; “and 
he looked what he was — that was all.” 
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I had brought with me for Goethe a very remarkable poem, 
of which I had spoken to him some evenings before — a poem 
of his own, written so long since that he had quite forgotten it. 
It was printed in the beginning of the year 1776, in Die Sicht- 
baren (the Visible), a periodical published at the time in 
Frankfort, and had been brought to Weimar by an old servant | 
of Goethe’s, through whom it had fallen into my hands. Un- 
doubtedly it is the earliest known poem of Goethe’s. The sub- 
ject was the “ Descent of Christ into Hell’’; and it was remark- 
able to observe the readiness of the young author with his 
religious images. The purpose of the poem might have suited 
Klopstock; but the execution was quite of a different character ; 
it was stronger, freer, and more easy, and had greater energy 
and better arrangement. The extraordinary ardor reminded © 
one of a period of youth, full of impetuosity and power. Through 
a want of subject-matter, it constantly reverted to the same 
point, and was of undue length. 

I placed before Goethe the yellow, worn-out paper, and as 
soon as he saw it he remembered his poem. ‘It is possible,” 
said he, “that Fraulein von Klettenberg induced me to write 
it: the heading shows that it was written by desire, and I know 
not any other friend who could have desired such a subject. I 
was then in want of materials, and was rejoiced when I got 
anything that I could sing. Lately, a poem of that period fell 
into my hands, which I wrote in the English language, and in 
which I complained of the dearth of poetic subjects. We Ger- 
mans are really ill off in that respect; our earliest history lies 
too much in obscurity, and the later is without general native 
interest, through the want of one ruling dynasty. Klopstock 
tried Arminius, but the subject lies too far off; nobody feels 
any connection with it; no one knows what to make of it, and 
accordingly it has never been popular, or produced any result. 
I made a happy hit with my ‘Goetz von Berlichingen’; that 
was, at any rate, bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, and 
something could be done with it. 

“For ‘Werther’ and ‘Faust’ I was, on the contrary, obliged 
to draw upon my own bosom, for that which was handed down 
to me did not go far. I made devils and witches but once; I 
was glad when I had consumed my northern inheritance, and 
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turned to the tables of the Greeks. Had I earlier known how 
many excellent things have been in existence for hundreds of 
years, I should not have written a line, but should have done 
something else.” 

Wed., Feb.-21, 1827. — Dined with Goethe. He spoke much, 
and with admiration, of Alexander von Humboldt, whose work 
on Cuba and Columbia he had begun to read, and whose views 
as to the project for making a passage through the Isthmus of 
Panama appeared to have a particular interest forhim. “Hum- 
boldt,” said Goethe, “has, with a great knowledge of his sub- 
ject, given other points where, by making use of some streams 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico, the end may be perhaps 
better attained than at Panama. All this is reserved for the 
future, and for an enterprising spirit. So much, however, is 
certain, that, if they succeed in cutting such a canal that ships 
of any burden and size can be navigated through it from the 
Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean, innumerable benefits would 
result to the whole human race, civilized and uncivilized. But 
I should wonder if the United States were to let an opportunity 
escape of getting such work into their own hands. It may 
be foreseen that this young state, with its decided predilection 
to the West, will, in thirty or forty years, have occupied and 
peopled the large tract of land beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
It may, furthermore, be foreseen that along the whole coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, where nature has already formed the most 
capacious and secure harbors, important commercial towns will 
gradually arise, for the furtherance of a great intercourse between 
China and the East Indies and the United States. In such a 
case, it would not only be desirable, but almost necessary, that 
a more rapid communication should be maintained between the 
eastern and western shores of North America, both by mer- 
chant-ships and men-of-war, than has hitherto been possible 
with the tedious, disagreeable, and expensive voyage round 
Cape Horn. I therefore repeat, that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the United States to effect a passage from the Mexican 
Gulf to the Pacific Ocean; and I am certain that they will 
do it. 

“Would that I might live to see it!— but I shall not. I 
should like to see another thing — a junction of the Danube 
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and the Rhine. But this* undertaking is so gigantic that I 
have doubts of its completion, particularly when I consider our 
German resources. And thirdly, and lastly, I should wish to 
see England in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. Would I could live to see these three great works! it 
would be well worth the trouble to last some fifty years more 
for the very purpose.” 

Thurs., July 5. — Towards evening, I met Goethe in the 
park, returning from a ride. As he passed he beckoned to me 
to come and see him. I went immediately to his house, where 
I found Coudray. Goethe alighted, and we went up the steps 
with him. We sat down to the round table in the so-called 
Juno-room, and had not talked long before the Chancellor 
came in and joined us. The conversation turned on political 
subjects — Wellington’s embassy to St. Petersburg, and its 
probable consequences, Capo d’Istria, the delayed liberation of 
Greece, the restriction upon the Turks to Constantinople, and 
the like. 

We talked, too, of Napoleon’s times, especially about the 
Duke d’Enghein, whose incautious revolutionary conduct was 
much discussed. 

We then came to more pacific topics, and Wieland’s tomb 
at Osmannstedt was a fruitful subject of discourse. Coudray 
told us that he was engaged with an iron enclosure of the tomb. 
He gave us a clear notion of his intention by drawing the form 
of the iron-railing on a piece of paper. 

When the Chancellor and Coudray departed, Goethe asked 
me to stay with him a little while. ‘For one who, like me, 
lives through ages,” said he ‘it always seems odd when I hear 
about statues and monuments. I can never think of a statue 
erected in honor of a distinguished man without already seeing 
it cast down and trampled upon by future warriors. Already 
I see Coudray’s iron-railing about Wieland’s grave forged into 
horseshoes, and shining under the feet of future cavalry; and 
I may even say that I have witnessed such a case at Frankfort. 
Wieland’s grave is, besides, much too near the Ilm; the stream 
in less than a hundred years will have so worn the shore by its 
sudden turn, that it will have reached the body.” 

We had some good-humored jests about the terrible incon- 
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stancy of earthly things, and then, returning to Coudray’s draw- 
ing, were delighted with the delicate and strong strokes of the 
English pencils, which are so obedient to the draughtsman, 
that the thought is conveyed immediately to the paper, without 
the slightest loss. This led the conversation to drawing, and 
Goethe showed me a fine one, by an Italian master, represent- 
ing the boy Jesus in the temple with the doctors; he then 
showed me an engraving after the finished picture on this sub- 
ject; and many remarks were made, all in favor of drawings. 

“T have lately been so fortunate,’’ said he, ‘“‘as to buy, at a 
reasonable rate, many excellent drawings by celebrated masters, 
Such drawings are invaluable, not only because they give, in 
its purity, the mental intention of the artist, but because they 
bring immediately before us the mood of his mind at the mo- 
ment of creation. In every stroke of this drawing of the boy 
Jesus in the temple, we perceive the great clearness, and quiet, 
serene resolution, in the mind of the artist; and this beneficial 
mood is extended to us while we contemplate the work. The 
arts of painting and sculpture have, moreover, the great ad- 
vantage that they are purely objective, and attract us without 
violently exciting our feelings. Such a work either speaks to 
us not at all, or in a very decided manner, A poem, on the 
other hand, makes a far more vague impression, exciting in 
each hearer different emotions, according to his nature and 
capacity.” 

“T have,” said I, “been lately reading Smollett’s excellent 
novel of ‘Roderick Random,’ It gave me almost the same im- 
pression as a good drawing, It is a direct representation of the 
subject, without a trace of a leaning towards the sentimental; 
actual life stands before us as it is, often repulsive and detest- 
able enough, yet, as a whole, giving a pleasant impression on 
account of the decided reality.” 

“T have often heard the praises of ‘Roderick Random,’ and 
believe what you say of it, but have never read it. Do you 
know Johnson’s ‘Rasselas’?? Just read it, and tell me what 
you think of it.” 

I promised to do so, ie 

“In Lord Byron,” said I, “I frequently find passages which 
merely bring objects before us, without affecting our feelings 
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otherwise than the drawing of a good painter. ‘Don Juan’ is 
especially rich in such passages.” 

“Ves,”’ said Goethe, “here Lord Byron was great; his pic- 
tures have an air of reality, as lightly thrown off as if they were 
improvised. I know but little of ‘Don Juan,’ but I remember 
passages from his other poems, especially sea scenes, with a sail 
peeping out here and there, which are quite invaluable, for 
they make us seem to feel the sea-breeze blowing.” 

“Tn his ‘Don Juan,’” said I, “I have particularly admired 
the representation of London, which his careless verses bring 
before our very eyes. He is not very scrupulous whether an 
object is poetical or not; but he seizes and uses all just as they 
come before him, down to the wigs in the haircutter’s window, 
and the men who fill the street-lamps with oil.” 

“Our German esthetical people,” said Goethe, “are always 
talking about poetical and unpoetical objects; and, in one 
respect, they are not quite wrong; yet, at bottom, no real 
object is unpoetical, if the poet knows how to use it prop- 
erly.” 

“True,” said I; “and I wish this view were adopted as a 
general maxim.” 

We then spoke of the ‘Two Foscari,” and I remarked that 
Byron drew excellent women. 

“His women,” said Goethe, “are good. Indeed, this is the 
only vase into which we moderns can pour our ideality; noth- 
ing can be done with the men. Homer has got all beforehand 
in Achilles and Ulysses, the bravest and the most prudent.” 

“There is something terrible in the ‘Foscari,’”’ I continued, 
“on account of the frequent recurrence of the rack. One can 
hardly conceive how Lord Byron could dwell so long on this 
torturing subject, for the sake of the piece.” 

“That sort of thing,’’ said Goethe, “‘was Byron’s element; 
he was always a self-tormentor; and hence such subjects were 
his darling theme, as you see in all his works, scarce one of 
which has a cheerful subject. But the execution of the ‘Fos- 
cari’ is worthy of great praise — is it- not?” 

“Admirable!” said I; ‘every word is strong, significant, 
and subservient to the aim; indeed, generally speaking, I have 
hitherto found no weak lines in Byron. I always fancy I see 
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him issuing from the sea waves, fresh, and full of creative 
power. ‘The more I read him, the more I admire the greatness 
of his talent; and I think you were quite right to present him 
with that immortal monument of love in ‘Helena.’” 

“T could not,” said Goethe, ‘make use of any man as the 
representative of the modern poetical era except him, who un- 
doubtedly is to be regarded as the greatest genius of our cen- 
tury. Again, Byron is neither antique nor romantic, but like 
the present day itself. This was the sort of man I required. 
Then he suited me on account of his unsatisfied nature and his 
warlike tendency, which led to his death at Missolonghi. A 
treatise upon Byron would be neither convenient nor advisable; 
but I shall not fail to pay him honor and to point him out at 
proper times.” 

Goethe spoke further of “ Helena’ now it had again become 
a subject of discourse. “I at first intended a very different 
close,” said he. ‘I modified it in various ways, and once very 
well, but I will not tell you how. Then this conclusion with 
Lord Byron and Missolonghi was suggested to me by the events 
of the day, and I gave up all the rest. You have observed the 
character of the chorus is quite destroyed by the mourning 
song: until this time it has remained thoroughly antique, or 
has never belied its girlish nature; but here of a sudden it be- 
comes nobly reflecting, and says things such as it has never 
thought or could think.” 

“Certainly,” said I, “I remarked it; but, since I have seen 
Rubens’s landscape with the double shadow: and have got an 
insight into the idea of fiction, such things do not disturb me. 
These little inconsistencies are of no consequence, if by their 
means a higher degree of beauty is obtained. The song had to 
be sung, somehow or other; and as there was no other chorus 
present, the girls were forced to sing it.” . 

“JT wonder,” said Goethe, laughing, “what the German 
critics will say? Will they have freedom and boldness enough 
to get over this? Understanding will be in the way of the 
French; they will not consider that the imagination has its 
own a. to which the understanding cannot, and should not, 
penetrate. : 

“Tf imagination did not originate things which must ever be 
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problems to the understanding, there would be but little for 
the imagination to do. It is this which separates poetry from 
prose; in which latter understanding always is, and always 
should be, at home.” 

I was pleased with this important remark, which I treasured 
up. I now took leave, for it was ten o’clock. We had been 
sitting without candles; the clear summer evening shining from 
the north over the Ettersberg. 

Tues., March 11, 1828. — For several weeks I have not been 
quite well. I sleep badly, and have the most harassing dreams 
from night to morning, in which I see myself in the most various 
states, carry on all sorts of conversation with known and un- 
known persons, get into disputes and quarrels, and all this in 
such a vivid manner, that I am perfectly conscious of every 
particular next morning. But this dreamy life consumes the 
powers of my brain, so that I feel weak and unnerved in the 
daytime, and without thought or pleasure for any intellectual 
activity. 

I had frequently complained of my condition to Goethe, and 
he had repeatedly urged me to consult my physician. “ Your 
malady,” said he, “‘is certainly not very serious; it is probably 
nothing but a little stagnation, which a glass or two of mineral 
water or a little salts would remove. But do not let it linger 
any longer; attack it at once.” 

Goethe may have been right, and I said to myself that he 
was right; but my indecision and disinclination operated in 
this case, so that I again allowed many restless nights and 
wretched days to pass, without making the least effort to re- 
move the indisposition. 

As I did not appear to Goethe very gay and cheerful to-day 
after dinner, he lost his patience, and could not refrain from 
smiling at me ironically, and bantering me a little. 

“You are a second Shandy,” said he, ‘‘the father of that 
renowned Tristram, who was annoyed half his life by a creak- 
ing door, and who could not come to the resolution of removing 
the daily annoyance with a few drops of oil. 

“But so it is with us all! The darkness and enlightenment 
of man make his destiny. The demon ought to lead us every 
day in leading strings, and tell us and direct us what we ought 
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to do on every occasion. But the good spirit leaves us in the 
lurch, and we grope about in the dark. 

“Napoleon was the man! Always enlightened, always clear 
and decided, and endowed at every hour with sufficient energy 
to carry into effect whatever he considered advantageous and 
necessary. His life was the stride of a demigod, from battle 
to battle, and from victory to victory. It might well be said 
of him, that he was found in a state of continual enlightenment. 
On this account, his destiny was more brilliant than any the 
world had seen before him, or perhaps will ever see after him. 

“Yes, yes, my good friend, that was a fellow whom we can- 
not imitate.” 

Goethe paced up and down the room. I had placed myself 
at the table, which had been already cleared, but upon which 
there was left some wine with some biscuits and fruit. Goethe 
filled for me, and compelled me to partake of both. “You 
have, indeed,” said he, ‘‘not condescended to be our guest at 
dinner to-day, but still a glass of this present from good friends 
ought to do you good.” 

I did not refuse these good things, and Goethe continued 
to walk up and down the room, murmuring to himself in 
an excited state of mind, and from time to time uttering unintelli- 
gible words. 

What he had just said about Napoleon was in my mind, 
and I endeavored to lead the conversation back to that subject. 
“Still it appears to me,” I began, “that Napoleon was especially 
in that state of continued enlightenment when he was young, 
and his powers were yet on the increase, — when, indeed, we 
see at his side divine protection and a constant fortune. In 
later years, on the contrary, this enlightenment appears to have 
forsaken him, as well as his fortune and his good star.” 

“What would you have?” returned Goethe. “I did not 
write my ‘love songs,’ or my ‘Werther,’ a second time. That 
divine enlightenment, whence everything proceeds, we shall 
always find in connection with youth and productiveness, as in 
the case of Napoleon, who was one of the most productive men 
that ever lived. 

“Yes, yes, my good friend, one need not write poems and 
plays to be productive; there is also a productiveness of deeds, 
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which in many cases stands an important degree higher. The 
physician himself must be productive, if he really intends to 
heal; if he is not so, he will only succeed now and then, as if 
by chance; but, on the whole, he will be only a bungler.” 

“You appear,” added I, ‘“‘in this case, to call productiveness 
that which is usually called genius.” 

“One lies very near the other,’ returned Goethe. “For 
what is genius but that productive power by which deeds arise 
that can display themselves before God and nature, and are 
therefore permanent, and produce results? All Mozart’s works 
are of this kind; there lies in them a productive power which 
operates upon generation after generation, and still is not wasted 
or consumed. 

“Tt is the same with other great composers and artists. 
What an influence have Phidias and Raphael had upon suc- 
ceeding centuries, and Diirer and Holbein also. He who first 
invented the forms and proportions of the old German archi- 
tecture, so that in the course of time a Strasburg minster and a 
cathedral of Cologne were possible, was also a genius; for his 
thoughts have a power continually productive, and operate 
even to the present hour. Luther was a genius of a very im- 
portant kind; he has already gone on with influence for many 
a long day, and we cannot count the days when he will cease 
to be productive in future ages. Lessing would not allow him- 
self the lofty title of a genius; but his permanent influence bears 
witness against him. On the other hand, we have, in litera- 
ture, other names, and those of importance, the possessors of 
which, whilst they lived, were deemed great geniuses, but whose 
influence ended with their life, and who were therefore less 
than they and others thought. For, as I said before, there is 
no genius without a productive power of permanent influence; 
and furthermore, genius does not depend upon the business, 
the art, or the trade which one follows, but may be alike in all. 
Whether one shows oneself a man of genius in science, like 
Oken and Humboldt, or in war and statesmanship, like Fred- 
erick, Peter the Great, and Napoleon, or whether one composes 
a song like Béranger, it all comes to the same thing; the only 
point is, whether the thought, the discovery, the deed, is living, 
and can live on. 
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“Then I must add, it is not the mass of creations and deeds 
which proceed from a person, that indicates the productive 
man. We have, in literature, poets who are considered very 
productive, because volume after volume of their poems has 
appeared. But, in my opinion, these people ought to be called 
thoroughly unproductive; for what they have written is without 
life and durability. Goldsmith, on the contrary, has written 
so few poems that their number is not worth mentioning; but, 
nevertheless, I must pronounce him to be a thoroughly produc- 
tive poet, and, indeed, even on that account, because the little 
that he has written has an inherent life which can sustain itself.” 

A pause ensued, during which Goethe continued to pace up 
and down the room. In the meantime, I was desirous of héar- 
ing something more on this weighty point, and therefore en- 
deavored to arouse Goethe once more. 

“Does this productiveness of genius,” said I, “lie merely in 
the mind of an important man, or does it also lie in the body?” 

_“The body has, at least,” said Goethe, “the greatest in- 
fluence upon it. There was indeed a time when, in Germany, 
a genius was always thought of as short, weak, or hunch- 
backed; but commend me to a genius who has a well-propor- 
tioned body. 

“When it was said of Napoleon that he was a man of granite, 
this applied particularly to his body. What was it, then, which 
he could not and did not venture? From the burning sands 
of the Syrian deserts, to the snowy plains of Moscow, what an 
incalculable amount of marches, battles, and nightly bivouacs 
did he go through? And what fatigues and bodily privations 
was he forced to endure? Little sleep, little nourishment, and 
yet always in the highest mental activity. After the awful exer- 
tion and excitement of the eighteenth Brumaire, it was mid- 
night, and he had not tasted anything during the whole day, 
and yet, without thinking of strengthening his body, he felt 
power enough in the depth of the night to draw up the well- 
known proclamation to the French people. When one con- 
siders what he accomplished and endured, one might imagine 
that when he was in his fortieth year not a sound particle was 
left in him; but even at that age he still occupied the position of 
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‘But you are quite right: the real focus of his luster belongs 
to his youth. And it is something to say that one of obscure 
origin, and at a time which set all capacities in motion, so dis- 
tinguished himself as to become, in his seven-and-twentieth year, 
the idol of a nation of thirty millions! Yes, yes, my good 
friend, one must be young to do great things. And Napoleon is 
not the only one!” 

“His brother Lucien,” remarked I, ‘“‘also did a great deal 
at an early age. We see him as president of the five hundred, 
and afterwards as minister of the interior, when he had scarcely 
completed his five-and-twentieth year.” 

“‘Why name Lucien?” interposed Goethe. “History pre- 
sents to us hundreds of clever people, who, whilst still young, 
have, both in the cabinet and in the field, superintended the 
most important matters with great renown. 

“Tf I were a prince,” continued he, with animation, “I 
would never place in the highest offices people who have gradu- 
ally risen by mere birth and seniority, and who in their old age 
move on leisurely in their accustomed track, for in this way 
but little talent is brought to light. I would have young men; 
but they must have capacities, and be endowed with clearness 
and energy, and also with the best will and the noblest char- 
acter. Then there would be pleasure in governing and im- 
proving one’s people. But where is there a prince who would 
like this, and who would be so well served ? 

“T have great hopes of the present Crown Prince of Prussia. 
From all that I hear and know of him, he is a very distinguished 
man; and this is essential, to recognize and choose qualified and 
clever people. For, say what we will, like can only be recognized 
by like; and only a prince who himself possesses great abilities 
can properly acknowledge and value great abilities in his sub- 
jects and servants. ‘Let the path be open to talent’ was the 
well-known maxim of Napoleon, who really had a particular 
tact in the choice of his people, who knew how to place every 
important power where it appeared in its proper sphere, and 
who, therefore, during his lifetime, was served in all his great 
undertakings as scarcely any one was served before him.” 

Goethe delighted me particularly this evening. The noblest 
part of his nature appeared alive in him, while the sound of 
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his voice and the fire of his eyes were of such power, as if he 
were inspired by a fresh gleam of the best days of youth. 

It was remarkable to me that he, who at so great an age 
himself superintended an important post, should speak so 
decidedly in favor of youth, and should desire the first offices 
in the state to be filled, if not by youths, at least by men still 
young. I could not forbear mentioning some Germans of high 
standing, who at an advanced age did not appear to want the 
necessary energy and youthful activity for the direction of the 
most important and most various affairs. 

“Such men are natural geniuses,’”’ returned Goethe, ‘“ whose 
case is peculiar; they experience a renewed puberty, whilst 
other people are young but once. 

“Every Entelechia* is a piece of eternity, and the few years 
during which it is bound to the earthly body does not make it 
old. If this Entelechia is of a trivial kind, it will exercise but 
little sway during its bodily confinement; on the contrary, the 
body will predominate, and when this grows old the Entelechia 
will not hold and restrain it. But if the Entelechia is of a 
powerful kind, as is the case with all men of natural genius, 
then with its animating penetration of the body it will not 
only act with strengthening and ennobling power upon the 
organization, but it will also endeavor with its spiritual superior- 
ity to confer the privilege of perpetual youth. Thence it comes 
that in men of superior endowments, even during their old age, 
we constantly perceive fresh epochs of singular productiveness; 
they seem constantly to grow young again for a time, and that 
is what I call a repeated puberty. Still youth is youth, and 
however powerful an Entelechia may prove, it will never be- 
come quite master of the corporeal, and it makes a wonderful 
difference whether it finds in the body an ally or an adversary. 

“There was a time in my life when I had to furnish a printed 
sheet every day, and I accomplished it with facility. I wrote 
my ‘Geschwister’ (Brother and Sister) in three days; my 
‘Clavigo,’ as you know, in a week. Now it seems I can do 
nothing of the kind, and still I can by no means complain of 
want of productiveness even at my advanced age. But whereas 


1 Tf for this Aristotelian word the reader substitutes the popular expression 
“soul,” he will not go far wrong so far as this passage is concerned. — Trans. 
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in my youth I succeeded daily and under all circumstances, I 
now succeed only periodically and under certain favorable con- 
ditions. When, ten or twelve years ago, in the happy time after 
the war of independence, the poems of the ‘Divan’ had me 
in their power, I was often productive enough to compose two 
or three in a day, and it was all the same to me whether I was 
in the open air, in the chariot, or in an inn. Now, I can only 
work at the second part of my ‘Faust’ during the early part 
of the day, when I feel refreshed and revived by sleep, and 
have not been perplexed by the trifles of daily life. And, after 
all, what is it I achieve? Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, a page of writing, but generally only so much as one 
could write in the space of a hand-breadth, and often, when in 
an unproductive humor, still less.” 

“Are there, then, no means,” said I, ‘to call forth a pro- 
ductive mood, or, if it is not powerful enough, of increasing it ?”’ 

“That is a curious point,’’ said Goethe, “and a great deal 
might be thought and talked about it. 

“No productiveness of the highest kind, no remarkable dis- 
covery, no great thought which bears fruit and has results, is 
in the power of any one; but such things are elevated above 
all earthly control. Man must consider them as an unexpected 
gift from above, as pure children of God, which he must receive 
and venerate with joyful thanks. They are akin to the demon, 
which does with him what it pleases, and to which he uncon- 
sciously resigns himself, whilst he believes he is acting from his 
own impulse. In such cases, man may often be considered as 
an instrument in a higher government of the world, —as a 
vessel found worthy for the reception of a divine influence. I 
say this, whilst I consider how often a single thought has given 
a different form to whole centuries, and how individual men 
have, by their expressions, imprinted a stamp upon their age, 
which has remained uneffaced, and has operated beneficially 
upon succeeding generations. 

“There is, however, a productiveness of another kind sub- 
jected to earthly influences, and which man has more in his 
power, although he here also finds cause to bow before some- 
thing divine. Under this category I place all that appertains 
to the execution of a plan, all the links of a chain of thought, 
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the ends of which already shine forth; I also place there all 
that constitutes the visible body of a work of art. 

“Thus, Shakespeare was inspired with the first thought of his 
Hamlet, when the spirit of the whole presented itself to his 
mind as an unexpected impression, and he surveyed the several 
situations, characters, and conclusion, in an elevated mood, as 
a pure gift from above, on which he had no immediate in- 
fluence, although the possibility of conceiving such a thought 
certainly presupposed a mind such as his. But the individual 
scenes, and the dialogue of the characters, he had completely 
in his power, so that he might produce them daily and hourly, 
and work at them for weeks if he liked. And, indeed, we see 
in all that he has achieved, constantly the same power of pro- 
duction; and in all his plays we never come to a passage of 
which it could be said ‘this was not written in the proper 
humor, or with the most perfect faculty.’ Whilst we read him, 
we receive the impression of a man thoroughly strong and 
healthy, both in mind and body. 

“Supposing, however, that the bodily constitution of a dra- 
matic poet were not so strong and excellent, and that he were, 
on the contrary, subject to frequent illness and weakness, the 
productiveness necessary for the daily construction of his 
scenes would very frequently cease, and would often fail him 
for whole days. If now, by some spirituous drink, he tried to 
force his failing productiveness, and supply its deficiencies, the 
method would certainly answer, but it would be discoverable 
in all the scenes which he had written under such an influence, 
to their great disadvantage. My counsel is, therefore, to force 
nothing, and rather to trifle and sleep away all unproductive 
days and hours, than on such days to compose something which 
will afterwards give one no pleasure.” 

“Vou express,” returned I, “what I myself have very often 
experienced and felt, and what one must respect as thoroughly 
true and just. But still it appears to me that a person might, 
by natural means, heighten his productive mood, without ex- 
actly forcing it. It has often been the case in my life to be 
unable to arrive at any right conclusion in certain complicated 
circumstances. But if, in such a case, I have drunk a few 
glasses of wine, I have at once seen clearly what was to be 
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done, and have come to a resolution on the spot. The adop- 
tion of a resolution is, after all, a species of productiveness, and 
if a glass or two of wine will bring about this good effect, such 
means are surely not to be rejected altogether.” 

“T will not contradict your remark,” returned Goethe; “but 
what I said before is also correct, by which you see that truth 
may be compared to a diamond, the rays of which dart not to 
one side, but to many. Since you know my ‘Divan’ so well, 
you know also that I myself have said — 


“When we have drunk 
We know what’s right; 


and therefore that I perfectly agree with you. Productive- 
making powers of a very important kind certainly are con- 
tained in wine; but still, all depends upon time and circum- 
stances, and what is useful to one is prejudicial to another. 
Productive-making powers are also contained in sleep and re- 
pose; but they are also contained in movement. Such powers 
lie in the water, and particularly in the atmosphere. The fresh 
air of the open country is the proper place to which we belong; 
it is as if the breath of God were there wafted immediately to 
men, and a divine power exerted its influence. Lord Byron, 
who daily passed several hours in the open air, now riding on 
horseback along the seashore, now sailing or rowing in a boat, 
now bathing in the sea, and exercising his physical powers in 
swimming, was one of the most productive men who ever 
lived.” 

Goethe had seated himself opposite to me, and we spoke 
about all sorts of subjects. Then we again dwelt upon Lord 
Byron, and touched upon the many misfortunes which had 
embittered his later life, until at last a noble will, but an un- 
happy destiny, drove him into Greece, and entirely destroyed 
him, 

“You will generally find,” continued Goethe, “that in his 
middle age a man frequently experiences a change; and that, 
while in his youth everything has favored him, and has pros- 
pered with him, all is now completely reversed, and misfortunes 

- and disasters are heaped one upon another. 
“But do you know my opinion on this matter? Man must 
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be ruined again! Every extraordinary man has a certain mis- 
sion which he is called upon to accomplish. If he has fulfilled it, 
he is no longer needed upon earth in the same form, and Provi- 
dence uses him for something else. But as everything here 
below happens in a natural way, the demons keep tripping him 
up till he falls at last. Thus it was with Napoleon and many 
others. Mozart died in his six-and-thirtieth year. Raphael 
at the same age. Byron only a little older. But all these had 
perfectly fulfilled their missions, and it was time for them to 
depart, that other people might still have something to do in a 
world made to last a long while.” 

It was now late; Goethe gave me his dear hand, and I de- 
parted. 

Tues., April 27, 1829. — As I entered, I found Hofrath Meyer, 
who had been ill of late, sitting with Goethe at table, and was 
rejoiced to see him so much better. They spoke of things re- 
lating to art, — of Peel, who has given four thousand pounds 
for a Claude Lorrain, and has thus found especial favor in the 
eyes of Meyer. 

The newspapers were brought in, and we looked over them 
while waiting for the soup. The emancipation of the Irish 
was now discussed as the order of the day. 

“Tt is instructive,’ said Goethe, “to see how things come 
to light on this occasion, of which no one ever thought, and 
which would never have been spoken of but for the present 
‘crisis. We cannot, however, get a clear notion of the state of 
Ireland; the subject is too intricate. But this we can see, 
that she suffers from evils which will not be removed by any 
means, and therefore, of course, not by emancipation. If it 
has hitherto been unfortunate for Ireland to endure her evils 
alone, it is now unfortunate that England is also drawn into 
them. Then, no confidence can be put in the Catholics. We 
see with what difficulty the two million of Protestants in Ireland 
have kept their ground hitherto against the preponderating 
five million of Catholics; and how, for instance, the poor 
Protestant farmers have been oppressed, tricked, and tormented, 
when among Catholic neighbors. The Catholics do not agree 
among themselves, but they always unite against a Protestant. 
They are like a pack of hounds, who bite one another, but, 
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when a stag comes in view, they all unite immediately to run it 
down.” 

From Ireland conversation turned to the affairs of Turkey. 
Surprise was expressed that the Russians, with their prepon- 
derating power, did not effect more in the late campaign. 

“The fact of the matter is this,’ said Goethe, “the means 
were inadequate, and therefore overgreat requisitions were 
made upon individuals; this produced great personal deeds 
and sacrifices, without advancing the cause on the whole.” 

“Tt may be,” said Meyer, “a bad locality. We see, in the 
earliest times, that, at this very spot, if an enemy attempted to 
penetrate anywhere from the Danube to the northern mgun- 
tains, he always encountered the most obstinate resistance, and 
almost invariably failed. If the Russians could only keep the 
seaside open, to furnish themselves with stores in that way!” 

“That is yet to be hoped,” said Goethe; ‘I am now read- 
ing Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, — namely, what is related 
by the hero’s everyday companion, Bourrienne, which destroys 
the romantic cast of many scenes, and displays facts in their 
naked sublime truth. It is evident that he undertook this 
expedition merely to fill up an epoch when he could do nothing 
in France to make himself ruler. He was at first undecided 
what to do; he visited all the French harbors on the Atlantic 
coast, to inspect the fleets, and see whether an expedition against 
England were practicable or not. He found it was not, and 
then decided on going to Egypt.” 

“Tt raises my admiration,” said I, “that Napoleon, at that 
early age, could play with the great affairs of the world as 
easily and securely as if many years’ practice and experience 
had gone before.” 

“That, my dear friend,” said Goethe, “is an inborn quality 
with great talents. Napoleon managed the world as Hummel 
his piano; both achievements appear wonderful, we do not 
understand one more than the other, yet so it is, and the whole 
is done before our eyes. Napoleon was in this especially great — 
that he was at all hours the same. Before a battle, during a 
battle, after a victory, after a defeat, he stood always firm, was 
always clear and decided as to what he should do. He was 
always in his element, and equal to each situation and each 
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moment, just as it is all alike to Hummel whether he plays an 
adagio or an allegro, bass or treble. This facility we find every- 
where where there is real talent, in the arts of peace as well as 
in war; at the harpsichord as behind the cannon. 

“We see, by this book,” continued Goethe, “how many 
fables have been invented about the Egyptian campaign. Much, 
indeed, is corroborated, but much is not, and most that has 
been said is contradicted. That he had eight hundred Turkish 
prisoners shot is true; but the act appears as the mature deter- 
mination of a long council of war, on the conviction, after a 
consideration of all the circumstances, that there were no means 
of saving them. That he descended into the Pyramids is a 
fable. He stood at his ease on the outside, and let others tell 
him what they had seen below. In the same way, the tradition 
that he wore the Eastern dress is inaccurate. He put it on 
once at home, and appeared in it among his followers, to see 
how it became him. But the turban does not suit such long 
heads, and he never put on the dress again. 

“He really visited those sick of the plague, and, indeed, in 
order to prove that the man who could vanquish fear could 
vanquish the plague also. And he was right! I can instance 
a fact from my own life, when I was inevitably exposed to in- 
fection from a putrid fever, and warded off the disease merely 
by force of will. It is incredible what power the moral will has 
in such cases. It penetrates, as it were, the body; and puts it 
into a state of activity, which repels all hurtful influences. 
Fear, on the other hand, is a state of indolent weakness and 
susceptibility, which makes it easy for every foe to take posses- 
sion of us. This Napoleon knew well, and he felt that he 
risked nothing in giving his army an imposing example. 

“But,” continued he, gayly, “pay your respects. What book 
do you think Napoleon carried in his field library? — my 
‘Werther’ !” 

“We may see by his levée at Erfurt,” said I, “that he had 
studied it well.” 

“He had studied it as a criminal judge does his documents,” 
said Goethe, “and in this spirit talked with me about it. In 
Bourrienne’s work there is a list of the books which Napoleon 
took to Egypt, among which is ‘Werther.’ But what is worth 
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noticing in this list, is the manner in which the books are classed 
under different rubrics. Under the head Politique, for instance, 
we find the Old Testament, the New Testament, the Koran; 
by which we see from what point of view Napoleon regarded 
religious matters.” 

He told us many other interesting matters from the book. 
Among others, the incident was mentioned how Napoleon with 
his army went through part of the dry bed in the narrow part 
of the Red Sea, at the time of ebb; but was overtaken by the 
flood, and the last men waded up to their arms in water, so 
that the exploit nearly ended in Pharaoh’s style. This led 
Goethe to say much that was new on the rise of the flood. 
He compared it with that of the clouds, which do not come 
from a great distance, but arise at once in various parts, and 
pass along symmetrically everywhere. 

Sun., Jan. 3, 1830. — Goethe showed me the English An- 
nual, The Keepsake, for 1830, with very fine engravings, and 
some extremely interesting letters from Lord Byron, which I 
read after dinner. He himself had taken up the latest French 
translation of his “Faust,” by Gérard, which he turned over, 
and seemed occasionally to read. 

“Some singular thoughts pass through my head,” said he, 
“on reflecting that this book is now read in a language over 
which Voltaire ruled fifty years ago. You cannot understand 
my thoughts upon this subject, and have no idea of the in- 
fluence which Voltaire and his great contemporaries had in my 
youth, and how they governed the whole civilized world. My 
biography does not clearly show what was the influence of these 
men in my youth, and what pains it cost me to defend myself 
against them, and to maintain my own ground in a true rela- 
tion to nature.” 

We talked further about Voltaire, and Goethe recited to me 
his poem “Les Systémes,”’ from which I perceived how he 
must have studied and appropriated such things in early life. 

He praised Gérard’s translation as very successful, although 
mostly in prose. 

“T do not like,” he said, “to read my ‘Faust,’ any more in 
German, but in this French translation all seems again fresh, 
new, and spirited.” 
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““Faust,’”? continued he, “is, however, quite incommensur- 
able, and all attempts to bring it nearer to the understanding 
are in vain. Also, it should be considered that the first part is 
the product of a somewhat dark state in the individual. How- 
ever, this very darkness has a charm for men’s minds, and they 
work upon it till they are tired, as upon all insoluble problems.” 


The morning after Goethe’s death, a deep desire seized me 
to look once again upon his earthly garment. His faithful 
servant, Frederic, opened for me the chamber in which he was 
laid out. Stretched upon his back, he reposed as if asleep; 
profound peace and security reigned in the features of his sub- 
limely noble countenance. The mighty brow seemed yet to 
harbor thoughts. I wished for a lock of his hair; but reverence 
prevented me from cutting it off. The body lay naked, only 
wrapped in a white sheet; large pieces of ice had been placed 
near it, to keep it fresh as long as possible. Frederic drew aside 
the sheet, and I was astonished at the divine magnificence of 
the limbs. The breast was powerful, broad, and arched; the 
arms and thighs were full, and softly muscular; the feet were 
elegant, and of the most perfect shape; nowhere, on the whole 
body, was there a trace either of fat or of leanness and decay. 
A perfect man lay in great beauty before me; and the rapture 
which the sight caused made me forget for a moment that the 
immortal spirit had left such an abode. I laid my hand on his 
heart — there was a deep silence — and I turned away to give 
free vent to my suppressed tears. 
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(From ‘“ CASTLE RACKRENT’’) 


THEN we were all bustle in the house, which made me keep 
out of the way, for I walk slow, and hate a bustle, but the 
house was all hurry-skurry, preparing for my new master. 
Sir Murtagh, I forgot to notice, had no childer, so the Rack- 
rent estate went to his younger brother — a young dashing of- 
ficer — who came amongst us before I knew, for the life of me, 
whereabouts I was, in a gig or some of them things, with 
another spark along with him, and led horses, and servants, 
and dogs, and scarce a place to put any Christian of them 
into; for my late lady had sent all the feather-beds off before 
her, and blankets, and household linen, down to the very knife 
cloths, on the cars to Dublin, which were all her own, law- 
fully paid for out of her own money. So the house was quite 
bare, and my young master, the moment ever he set foot in 
it out of his gig, thought all those things must come of them- 
selves, I believe, for he never looked after anything at all, 
but, harum-scarum, called for everything as if we were conju- 
rers, or he in a public house. For my part, I could not be- 
stir myself anyhow; I had been so much used to my late 
master and mistress, all was upside down with me, and the 
new servants in the servants’ hall were quite out of my way; 
I had nobody to talk to, and if it had not been for my pipe 
and tobacco, should, I verily believe, have broke my heart for 
poor Sir Murtagh. 

But one morning my new master caught a glimpse of me as 
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I was looking at his horse’s heels, in hopes of a word from 
him — and is that old Thady! says he, as he got into his gig, 
— I loved him from that day to this, his voice was so like the 
family — and he threw me a guinea out of his waistcoat pocket, 
as he drew up the reins with the other hand, his horse rear- 
ing too; I thought I never set my eyes on a finer figure of a 
man — quite another sort from Sir Murtagh, though withal to 
me a family likeness. A fine life we should have led, had he 
stayed amongst us, God bless him! — he valued a guinea as lit- 
tle as any man; money to him was no more than dirt, and his 
gentleman and groom, and all belonging to him, the same; but 
the sporting season over, he grew tired of the place, and hav- 
ing got down a great architect for the house, and an improver 
for the grounds, and seen their plans and elevations, he fixed 
a day for settling with the tenants, but went off in a whirl- 
wind to town, just as some of them came into the yard in the 
morning. A circular letter came next post from the new agent, 
with news that the master was sailed for England, and he must 
remit £500 to Bath for his use, before a fortnight was at an end. 
Bad news still for the poor tenants, no change still for the better 
with them. Sir Kit Rackrent, my young master, left all to the 
agent, and though he had the spirit of a prince, and lived away 
to the honor of his country abroad, which I was proud to hear of, 
what were we the better for that at home? ‘The agent was one 
of your middlemen who grind the face of the poor, and can 
never bear a man with a hat upon his head; he ferreted the ten- 
ants out of their lives; not a week without a call for money; 
drafts upon drafts from Sir Kit; but I laid it all to the fault of 
the agent; for, says I, what can Sir Kit do with so much cash, 
and he a single man? but still it went. Rents must be all paid 
up to the day, and afore; no allowance for improving tenants; no 
consideration for those who had built upon their farms. No 
sooner was a lease out, but the land was advertised to the highest 
bidder; all the old tenants turned out, when they had spent their sub- 
stance in the hope and trust of a renewal from the landlord. All 
was now set at the highest penny to a parcel of poor wretches who 
meant to run away, and did so, after taking two crops out of the 
ground. Then fining down the year’s rent came into fashion; 
anything for the ready penny, and with all this, and presents to 
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the agent and the driver, there was no such thing as standing it. 
About this time we learned from the agent, as a great 
secret, how the money went so fast, and the reason of the thick 
coming of the master’s drafts; he was a little too fond of play; 
and Bath, they say, was no place for a young man of his fortune, 
where there were so many of his own countrymen, too, haunting 
him up and down, day and night, who had nothing to lose; at 
last, at Christmas, the agent wrote over to stop the drafts, for he 
could raise no more money on bond or mortgage, or from the 
tenants, or anyhow, nor had he any more to lend himself, and 
desired at the same time to decline the agency for the future, 
wishing Sir Kit his health and happiness, and the compliments 
of the season; for I saw the letter before ever it was sealed when 
my son copied it. When the answer came, there was a new turn 
in affairs, and the agent was turned out; and my son Jason, who 
had corresponded privately with his honor occasionally on busi- 
ness, was forthwith desired by his honor to take the accounts into 
his own hands, and look them over till further orders. It was 
a very spirited letter, to be sure; Sir Kit sent his service, and 
the compliments of the season, in return to the agent, and he 
would fight him with pleasure to-morrow, or any day, for sending 
him such a letter, if he was born a gentleman, which he was sorry 
(for both their sakes) to find (too late) he was not. Then, in a 
private postscript, he condescended to tell us that all would be 
speedily settled to his satisfaction, and we should turn over a new 
leaf, for he was going to be married in a fortnight to the grandest 
heiress in England, and had only immediate occasion at present 
for £200, as he would not choose to touch his lady’s fortune for 
traveling expenses home to Castle Rackrent, where he intended 
to be, wind and weather permitting, early in the next month, and 
desired fires, and the house to be painted, and the new building 
to go on as fast as possible, for the reception of him and his lady 
before that time; with several words besides in the letter, which 
we could not make out, because, God bless him! he wrote in 
such a flurry. My heart warmed to my new lady when I read 
this; I was almost afraid it was too good news to be true; but 
the girls fell to scouring, and it was well they did, for we soon saw 
his marriage in the paper to a lady with I don’t know how many 
tens of thousand pounds to her fortune; then I watched the post- 
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office for his landing, and the news came to my son of his and the 
bride beingin Dublin, andon theway home to Rackrent Gap. We 
had bonfires all over the country, expecting him down the next 
day, and we had his coming of age still to celebrate, which he 
had not time to do properly before he left the country; therefore 
a great ball was expected, and great doings upon his coming, 
as it were, fresh to take possession of his ancestors’ estate. — 
IT never shall forget the day he came home: we had waited and 
waited all day long till eleven o’clock at night, and I was think- 
ing of sending the boy to lock the gates, and giving them up for 
that night, when there came the carriages thundering up to the 
great hall door; I got the first sight of the bride; for when the 
carriage door opened just as she had her foot on the steps, I held 
the flam full in her face to light her, at which she shut her eyes, 
but I had a full view of the rest of her, and greatly shocked I was, 
for by that light she was little better than a blackamoor, and 
seemed crippled, but that was only sitting so long in the chariot. 
— “You're kindly welcome to Castle Rackrent, my lady,” 
says I (recollecting who she was). — “Did your honor hear of 
the bonfires?” His honor spoke never a word, nor so much as 
handed her up the steps; he looked to me no more like himself 
than nothing at all; I know I took him for the skeleton of his 
honor. I was not sure what to say next to one or t’other, but 
seeing she was a stranger in a foreign country, I thought it but 
right to speak cheerful to her, so I went back again to the bon- 
fires. — ‘My lady (says I, as she crossed the hall), there would 
have been fifty times as many, but for fear of the horses and 
frightening your ladyship: Jason and I forbid them, please your 
honor.” — With that she looked at me a little bewildered. 
“Will I have a fire lighted in the state room to-night?” was the 
next question I put to her; but never a word she answered, so I 

concluded she could not speak a word of English, and was from 
- foreign parts. The short and the long of it was, I couldn’t tell 
what to make of her, so I left her to herself, and went straight 
down to the servants’ hall to learn something for certain about 
her. Sir Kit’s own man was tired, but the groom set him a-talk- 
ing at last, and we had it all out before ever I closed my eyes 
that night. The bride might well be a great fortune — she 
was a Jewish by all accounts, who are famous for their great 
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riches. I had never seen any of that tribe or nation before, 
and could only gather that she spoke a strange kind of English 
of her own, that she could not abide pork or sausages, and went 
neither to church nor mass. Mercy upon his honor’s poor 
soul, thought I, what will become of him and his, and all of us, 
with this heretic blackamoor at the head of the Castle Rack- 
rent estate. I never slept a wink all night for thinking of it, but 
before the servants I put my pipe in my mouth and kept my 
mind to myself; for I had a great regard for the family, and after 
this, when strange gentlemen’s servants came to the house, and 
would begin to talk about the bride, I took care to put the best 
foot foremost, and passed her for a Nabob in the kitchen, which 
accounted for her dark complexion, and everything. 

The very morning after they came home, however, I saw 
how things were, plain enough, between Sir Kit and my lady, 
though they were walking together arm in arm, after break- 
fast, looking at the new building and the improvements. ‘Old 
Thady,” said my master, just as he used to do, “how do you 
do?” — “Very well, I thank your honor’s honor,’ said I, but 
I saw he was not well pleased, and my heart was in my mouth as 
I walked along after him. “Is the large room damp, Thady?” 
said his honor. ‘‘Oh, damp, your honor! how should it but 
be as dry as a bone,” says I, “after all the fires we have kept in 
it day and night. — It’s the barrack room your honor’s talking 
on.” — ‘‘And what is a barrack room, pray, my dear?” — were 
the first words I ever heard out of my lady’s lips. “No matter, 
my dear,” said he, and went on talking to me, ashamed like I 
should witness her ignorance. To be sure, to hear her talk, one 
might have taken her for an innocent, for it was, “‘ What’s this, 
Sir Kit?” and ‘“What’s that, Sir Kit?” all the way we went. 
To be sure, Sir Kit had enough to do to answer her. ‘“ And 
what do you call that, Sir Kit?” said she, “that, that looks like 
a pile of black bricks, pray, Sir Kit?” ‘My turf stack, my dear,” 
said my master, and bit his lip. Where have you lived, my lady, 
all your life, not to know a turf stack when you see it, thought I, 
but I said nothing. Then, by and by, she takes out her glass, 
and begins spying over the country.—‘“‘ And what’s all that black 
swamp out yonder, Sir Kit?” says she. “My bog, my dear,” 
says he, and went on whistling: “It’s a very ugly prospect, my 
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dear,” says she. “You don’t see it, my dear,” says he, “‘ for we’ve 
planted it out, when the trees grow up in summer time,” says 
he. — “Where are the trees,”’ said she, “my dear? ” still looking 
through her glass. ‘‘You are blind, my dear,” says he; “what 
are these under your eyes?” ‘These shrubs?” said she. 
“Trees,” said he. ‘Maybe they are what you call trees in Ire- 
land, my dear,” says she, “but they are not a yard high, are they?” 
“They were planted out but last year, my lady,” says I, to soften 
matters between them, for I saw she was going the way to make 
his honor mad with her. ‘They are very well grown for their 
age, and you'll not see the bog of Allyballycarricko’shaughlin 
at all at all through the screen, when once the leaves come out. 
But, my lady, you must not quarrel with any part or parcel of 
Allyballycarricko’shaughlin, for you don’t know how many 
hundred years that same bit of bog has been in the family; we 
would not part with the bog of Allyballycarricko’shaughlin upon 
no account at all; it cost the late Sir Murtagh two hundred good 
pounds to defend his title to it, and boundaries, against the 
O’Learys, who cut a road through it.”” Now one would have 
thought this would have been hint enough for my lady, but 
she fell to laughing like one out of their right mind, and made 
me say the name of the bog over for her to get it by heart, a 
dozen times; then she must ask me how to spell it, and what 
was the meaning of it in English; Sir Kit standing by whis- 
tling all the while. I verily believe she laid the corner-stone 
of all her future misfortunes at that very instant; but I said 
no more, only looked at Sir Kit. 

There were no balls, no dinners, no doings; the country was 
all disappointed. Sir Kit’s gentleman said, in a whisper, to me, 
it was all my lady’s own fault, because she was so obstinate about 
the cross. — “‘What cross? (says I) Is it about her being a 
heretic?’ — “‘Oh, no such matter (says he), my master does 
not mind herheresies, but her diamond cross, it’s worth I can’t tell 
you how much, and she has thousands of English pounds con- 
cealed in diamonds about her, which she as good as promised to 
give up to my master before he married, but now she won’t part 
with any of them, and she must take the consequences.” 

Her honeymoon, as least her Irish honeymoon, was scarcely 
well over, when his honor one morning said to me: — “Thady, 
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buy me a pig!” — and then the sausages were ordered, and here 
was the first open breaking out of my lady’s troubles. My lady 
came down herself into the kitchen to speak to the cook 
about the sausages, and desired never to see them more at her 
table. Now my master had ordered them, and my lady knew 
that. The cook took my lady’s part, because she never 
came down into the kitchen, and was young and innocent in 
housekeeping, which raised her pity; besides, said she, at her 
own table, surely, my lady should order and disorder what she 
pleases. But the cook soon changed her note, for my master 
made it a principle to have the sausages, and swore at her for a 
Jew herself, till he drove her fairly out of the kitchen; then for 
fear of her place, and because he threatened that my lady should 
give her no discharge without the sausages, she gave up, and from 
that day forward always sausages, or bacon, or pig meat, in some 
shape or other, went up to table; upon which my lady shut 
herself up in her own room, and my master said she might stay 
there, with an oath; and to make sure of her, he turned the key 
in the door, and kept it ever after in his pocket. We none of us 
ever saw or heard her speak for seven years after that. He car- 
ried her dinner himself, then his honorhad a great deal of company 
to dine with him, and balls in the house, and was as gay and gal- 
lant, and as much himself as before he was married; and at 
dinner he always drank my Lady Rackrent’s good health, and so 
did the company, and he sent out always a servant, with his com- 
pliments to my Lady Rackrent, and the company was drinking 
her ladyship’s health, and begged to know if there was anything 
at table he might send her; and the man came back, after the 
sham errand, with my Lady Rackrent’s compliments, and she 
was very much obliged to Sir Kit: she did not wish for any- 
thing, but drank the company’s health. The country, to be sure, 
talked and wondered at my lady’s being shut up, but nobody 
chose to interfere, or ask any impertinent questions, for they 
knew my master was a man very apt to give a short answer 
himself, and likely to call a man out for it afterwards, — he was 
a famous shot, — had killed his man before he came of age, and 
nobody scarce dared look at him whilst at Bath. Sir Kit’s 
character was so well known in the country, that he lived in 
peace and quietness ever after, and was a great favorite with 
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the ladies, especially when in process of time, in the fifth year 
of her confinement, my Lady Rackrent fell ill, and took entirely 
to her bed, and he gave out that she was now skin and bone, and 
could not last through the winter. In this he had two physicians’ 
opinions to back him (fornow he called in two physicians for her), 
and tried all his arts to get the diamond cross from her on her 
death-bed, and to get her to make a will in his favor of her sepa- 
rate possessions — but she was there too tough for him. He 
used to swear at her behind her back, after kneeling to her to her 
face, and call her, in the presence of his gentleman, his stiff- 
necked Israelite, though before he married her, that same gentle- 
man told me he used to call her (how he could bring it out I 
don’t know!) “my pretty Jessica.” To be sure, it must have 
been hard for her to guess what sort of a husband he reckoned 
to make her. When she was lying, to all expectation, on her 
death-bed, of a broken heart, I could not but pity her, though she 
was a Jewish; and considering, too, it was no fault of hers to be 
taken with my master so young as she was at the Bath, and so 
fine a gentleman as Sir Kit was when he courted her; and con- 
sidering, too, after all they had heard and seen of him as a hus- 
band, there were now no less than three ladies in our county 
talked of for his second wife, all at daggers drawing with each 
other, as his gentleman swore, at the balls, for Sir Kit for their 
partner — I could not but think them bewitched, but they all 
reasoned with themselves, that Sir Kit would make a good 
husband to any Christian, but a Jewish, I suppose, and espe- 
cially as he was now a reformed rake; and it was not known 
how my lady’s fortune was settled in her will, nor how the Castle 
Rackrent estate was all mortgaged, and bonds out against him, 
for he was never cured of his gaming tricks — but that was 
the only fault he had, God bless him! 

My lady had a sort of fit, and it was given out she was dead, 
by mistake; this brought things to a sad crisis for my poor mas- 
ter — one of the three ladies showed his letters to her brother, 
and claimed his promises, whilst another did the same. I don’t 
mention names — Sir Kit, in his defense, said he would meet 
any man who dared to question his conduct, and as to the ladies, 
they must settle it among them who was to be his second, and his 
third, and his fourth, whilst his first was still alive to his morti- 
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fication and theirs. Upon this as upon all former occasions, he 
had the voice of the country with him, on account of the great 
spirit and propriety he acted with. He met and shot the first 
lady’s brother, — the next day he called out the second, who had 
a wooden leg, and their place of meeting by appointment being 
in a new-plowed field, the wooden-leg man stuck fast in it. Sir 
Kit, seeing his situation, with great candor fired his pistol over 
his head, upon which the seconds interposed, and convinced the 
parties there had been a slight misunderstanding between them; 
thereupon they shook hands cordially, and went home to dinner 
together. This gentleman, to show the world how they stood 
together, and by the advice of the friends of both parties to re- 
establish his sister’s injured reputation, went out with Sir Kit 
as his second, and carried his message next day to the last of his 
adversaries. I never saw him in such fine spirits as that day he 
went out — sure enough he was within aims-ace of getting quit 
handsomely of all his enemies; but, unluckily, after hitting the 
toothpick out of his adversary’s finger and thumb, he received 
a ball in a vital part, and was brought home, in little better than 
an hour after the affair, speechless, on a hand-barrow, to my 
lady; we got the key out of his pocket the first thing we did, and 
my son Jason ran to unlock the barrack room, where my lady had 
been shut up for seven years, to acquaint her with the fatal acci- 
dent. ‘The surprise bereaved her of her senses at first, nor would 
she believe but we were putting some new trick upon her to 
entrap her out of her jewels, for a great while, till Jason be- 
thought himself of taking her to the window, and showed her 
the men bringing Sir Kit up the avenue upon the hand-bar- 
row, which had immediately the desired effect; for directly 
she burst into tears, and pulling her cross from her bosom, she 
kissed it with as great devotion as ever I witnessed, and, lifting 
up her eyes to Heaven, uttered some ejaculation, which none 
present heard — but I take the sense of it to be, she returned 
thanks for this unexpected interposition in her favor, when she 
had least reason to expect it. My master was greatly lamented — 
there was no life in him when we lifted him off the barrow, so he 
was laid out immediately and waked the same night. The 
country was all in an uproar about him, and not a soul but cried 
shame upon his murderer, who would have been hanged surely, 
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if he could have been brought to his trial, whilst the gentlemen in 
the country were up about it, but he very prudently withdrew 
himself to the continent before the affair was made public. As 
for the young lady who was the immediate cause of the fatal ac- 
cident, however innocently, she could never show her head after 
at the balls in the county or any place, and by the advice of her 
friends and physicians she was ordered soon after to Bath, where 
it was expected, if anywhere on this side of the grave, she would 
meet with the recovery of her health and lost peace of mind. 
As a proof of his great popularity, I need only add that there 
was a song made upon my master’s untimely death in the news- 
papers, which was in everybody’s mouth, singing up and down 
through the country, even down to the mountains, only three 
days after his unhappy exit. — He was also greatly bemoaned 
at the Curragh, where his cattle were well known, and all who 
had taken up his bets formerly were particularly inconsolable 
for his loss to society. — His stud sold at the cant at the greatest 
price ever known in the county; his favorite horses were chiefly 
disposed of amongst his particular friends, who would give any 
price for them for his sake; but no ready money was required 
by the new heir, who wished not to displease any of the gentle- 
men of the neighborhood just upon his coming to settle amongst 
them; so a long credit was given where requisite, and the cash 
has never been gathered in from that day to this. 

But to return to my lady. — She got surprisingly well after 
my master’s decease. No sooner was it known for certain that 
he was dead, than all the gentlemen within twenty miles of us 
came in a body, as it were, to set my lady at liberty, and to protest 
against her confinement, which they now for the first time under- 
stood was against her own consent. The ladies, too, wereas atten- 
tive as possible, striving who should be foremost with their mourn- 
ing visits: and they that saw the diamonds spoke very hand- 
somely of them, but thought it a pity they were not bestowed, if it 
had so pleased God, upon a lady who would have become them 
better. All these civilities wrought little with my lady, for she 
had taken an unaccountable prejudice against the country and 
everything belonging to it, and was so partial to her native land, 
that after parting with the cook, which she did immediately upon 
my master’s decease, I never knew her easy one instant, night or 
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day, but when she was packing up to leave us. Had she meant 
to make any stay in Ireland, I stood a great chance of being a 
great favorite with her, for when she found I understood the 
weathercock, she was always finding some pretence to be talking 
to me, and asking me which way the wind blew, and was it likely, 
did I think, to continue fair for England. — But when I saw she 
had made up her mind to spend the rest of her days upon her 
own income and jewels in England, I considered her quite as a 
foreigner, and not at all any longer as part of the family. She 
gave no vails to the servants at Castle Rackrent at parting, not- 
withstanding the old proverb of ‘“‘as rich as a Jew,’’ which, she 
being a Jewish, they built upon with reason. — But from first 
to last she brought nothing but misfortunes amongst us; and if it 
had not been all along with her, his honor, Sir Kit, would have 
been now alive, in all appearance. — Her diamond cross was, 
they say, at the bottom of it all; and it was a shame for her, 
being his wife, not to show more duty, and to have given it up 
when he condescended to ask so often for such a bit of a trifle in 
his distresses, especially when he all along made it no secret he 
married for money. But we will not bestow another thought 
upon her. — This much I thought it lay upon my conscience 
to say, in justice to my poor master’s memory. 

[Sir Conolly, or Condy, Rackrent, who inherits the estate, has already as 
heir thereto borrowed large sums of money.] 

These practices I have mentioned account for the state of his 
affairs, I mean Sir Condy’s, upon his coming into the Castle 
Rackrent estate. — He could not command a penny of his first 
year’s income, which, and keeping no accounts, and the great 
sight of company he did, with many other causes too numerous 
to mention, was the origin of his distresses. — My son Jason, 
who was now established agent, and knew everything, explained 
matters out of the face to Sir Conolly, and made him sensible 
of his embarrassed situation. With a great nominal rent roll, 
it was almost all paid away in interest, which being for con- 
venience suffered to run on, soon doubled the principal, and 
Sir Condy was obligated to pass new bonds for the interest, 
now grown principal, and so on. Whilst this was going on, 
my son requiring to be paid for his trouble, and many years 
service in the family gratis, and Sir Condy not willing to take 
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his affairs into his own hands, or to look them even in the face, 
he gave my son a bargain of some acres which fell out of lease 
at a reasonable rent; Jason set the land as soon as his lease 
was sealed to under-tenants, to make the rent, and got two hun- 
dred a year profit rent, which was little enough, considering his 
long agency. — He bought the land at twelve years purchase, two 
years afterwards, when Sir Condy was pushed for money on an 
execution, and was at the same time allowed for his improve- 
ments thereon. There was a sort of hunting lodge upon the 
estate convenient to my son Jason’s land, which he had his eye 
upon about this time; and he was a little jealous of Sir Condy, 
who talked of setting it to a stranger, who was just come into 
the country — Captain Moneygawl was the man; he was son 
and heir to the Moneygawls of Mount Juliet’s town, who had 
a great estate in the next county to ours, and my master was 
loth to disoblige the young gentleman, whose heart was set upon 
the lodge; so he wrote him back that the lodge was at his 
service, and if he would honor him with his company at Castle 
Rackrent, they could ride over together some morning and look 
at it before signing the lease. Accordingly the Captain came 
over to us, and he and Sir Condy grew the greatest friends ever 
you see, and were forever out a shooting or hunting together, 
and were very merry in the evenings, and Sir Condy was invited 
of course to Mount Juliet’s town, and the family intimacy that 
had been in Sir Patrick’s time was now recollected, and nothing 
would serve Sir Condy but he must be three times a week at 
the least with his new friends — which grieved me, who knew 
by the Captain’s groom and gentleman how they talked of him 
at Mount Juliet’s town, making him quite, as one may say, a 
laughing stock and a butt for the whole company: but they 
were soon cured of that by an accident that surprised ’em not 
a little, as it did me. There was a bit of a scrawl I found upon 
the waiting maid of old Mr. Moneygawl’s youngest daughter, 
Miss Isabella, that laid open the whole; and her father, they 
say, was like one out of his right mind, and swore it was the 
last thing he ever should have thought of when he invited my 
master to his house, that his daughter should think of such a 
match. But their talk signified not a straw; for as Miss 
Isabella’s maid reported, her young mistress was fallen over 
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head and ears in love with Sir Condy, from the first time that 
ever her brother brought him into the house to dinner; the 
servant who waited that day behind my master’s chair was the 
first who knew it, as he says; though it’s hard to believe him, 
for he did not tell till a great while afterwards; but however, 
it’s likely enough as the thing turned out that he was not far 
out of the way; for towards the middle of dinner, as he says, 
they were talking of stage plays, having a playhouse, and being 
great play actors at Mount Juliet’s town, and Miss Isabella 
turns short to my master and says — ‘‘ Have you seen the play- 
bill, Sir Condy ?”’ — ‘‘ No, I have not,” said he. — ‘Then more 
shame for you,” said the Captain her brother, “not to know 
that my sister is to play Juliet to-night, who plays it better 
than any woman on or off the stage in all Ireland.” — “I am 
very happy to hear it,’”’ said Sir Condy, and there the matter 
dropped for the present; but Sir Condy all this time, and a 
great while afterwards, was at a terrible nonplus, for he had 
no liking, not he, to stage plays, nor to Miss Isabella either: to 
his mind, as it came out over a bowl of whisky punch at home, 
his little Judy M’Quirk, who was daughter to a sister’s son of 
mine, was worth twenty of Miss Isabella. He had seen her 
often when he stopped at her father’s cabin to drink whisky 
out of the egg-shell, out of hunting, before he came to the estate, 
and as she gave out, was under something like a promise of 
marriage to her. Anyhow, I could not but pity my poor mas- 
ter, who was so bothered between them, and he an easy-hearted 
man that could not disoblige nobody, God bless him. To be 
sure, it was not his place to behave ungenerous to Miss Isabella, 
who had disobliged all her relations for his sake, as he remarked; 
and then she was locked up in her chamber and forbid to think 
of him any more, which raised his spirit, because his family 
was, as he observed, as good as theirs at any rate, and the 
Rackrents a suitable match for the Moneygawls any day in the 
year; all which was true enough; but it grieved me to see that 
upon the strength of all this, Sir Condy was growing more in 
the mind to carry off Miss Isabella to Scotland, in spite of her 
relations, as she desired. 

“Tt’s all over with our poor Judy!” said I, with a heavy sigh, 
making bold to speak to him one night when he was a little 
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cheerful, and standing in the servants’ hail all alone with me, 
as was often his custom. — ‘Not at all,” said he, “I never was 
fonder of Judy than at this present speaking, and to prove it to 
you,” said he, and he took from my hand a halfpenny, change 
that I had just got along with my tobacco; “and to prove it to 
you, Thady,” says he, “it’s a toss-up with me which I should 
marry this minute, her or Mr. Moneygaw! of Mount Juliet’s 
town’s daughter —so it is.”” —“Oh, boo! boo!” says I, 
making light of it, to see what he would go on to next — “your 
honor’s joking, to be sure, there’s no compare between our poor 
Judy and Miss Isabella, who has a great fortune, they say.” 
“’m not a man tomind a fortune, nornever was,” said Sir Condy 
proudly, “ whatever her friends may say; and to make short of 
it,” says he, “I’m come to a determination upon the spot;” with 
that he swore such a terrible oath, as made me cross myself, 
“‘and by this book,” said he, snatching up my ballad book, 
mistaking it for my prayer-book, which lay in the window — 
“and by this book,” said he, ‘‘ and by all the books that ever 
were shut and opened — it’s come to a toss-up with me, and I'll 
stand or fall by the toss, and so, Thady, hand me over that pin 
out of the ink-horn,”’ and he makes a cross on the smooth side 
of the halfpenny — “ Judy M’Quirk,”’ said he, ‘‘ her mark,”’ God 
bless him! his hand was a little unsteadied by all the whisky 
_ punch he had taken, but it was plain to see his heart was for 
poor Judy. — My heart was all as one as in my mouth, when 
I saw the halfpenny up in the air, but I said nothing at all, 
and when it came down, I was glad I had kept myself to myself, 
for to be sure now it was all over with poor Judy. “Judy’s 
out of luck,” said I, striving to laugh. — “I’m out of luck,” 
said he, and I never saw a man look so cast down; he took up 
the halfpenny off the flag, and walked away quite sobered-like 
by the shock. Now though as easy a man you would think as 
any in the wide world, there was no such thing as making him 
unsay one of these sort of vows, which he had learned to rever- 
ence when young, as I well remember teaching him to toss up 
for bog berries on my knee. So I saw the affair was as good 
as settled between him and Miss Isabella, and I had no more 
to say but to wish her joy, which I did the week afterwards upon 
her return from Scotland with my poor master. 
Iv.—27 
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My new lady was young, as might be supposed of a lady that 
had been carried off by her own consent to Scotland, but I 
could only see her at first through her veil, which from bashful- 
ness or fashion she kept over her face. ‘‘And am I to walk 
through all this crowd of people, my dearest love ?” said she to Sir 
Condy, meaning us servants and tenants, who had gathered at 
the back gate. — “ My dear,” said Sir Condy, “there’s nothing 
for it but to walk, or let me carry you as far as the house, for 
you see the back road’s too narrow for a carriage, and the great 
piers have tumbled down across the front approach, so there’s 
no driving the right way by reason of the ruins.” — “Plato, 
thou reasonest well!” said she, or words to that effect, which 
I could no ways understand; and again, when her foot stumbled 
against a broken bit of a car wheel, she cried out — “ Angels 
and ministers of grace, defend us!’? — Well, thought I, to be 
sure if she’s no Jewish like the last, she is a mad woman for 
certain, which is as bad: it would have been as well for my 
poor master to have taken up with poor Judy, who is in her 
right mind anyhow. 

She was dressed like a mad woman, moreover, more than like 
any one I ever saw afore or since, and I could not take my eyes 
off her, but still followed behind her, and her feathers on the 
top of her hat were broke going in at the low back door, and 
she pulled out her little bottle out of her pocket to smell to when 
she found herself in the kitchen, and said, “I shall faint with 
the heat of this odious, odious place.’’ — “‘ My dear, it’s only 
three steps across the kitchen, and there’s a fine air if your veil 
was up,” said Sir Condy, and with that threw back her veil, 
so that I had then a full sight of her face; she had not at all the 
color of one going to faint, but a fine complexion of her own, as 
I then took it to be, though her maid told me after it was all put 
on; but even complexion and all taken in, she was no way, in 
point of good looks, to compare to poor Judy; and with all she 
had a quality toss with her; but maybe it was my over par- 
tiality to Judy, into whose place I may say she stept, that made 
me notice all this. To do her justice, however, she was, when 
we came to know her better, very liberal in her housekeeping, 
nothing at all of the Skinflint in her; she left everything to the 
housekeeper, and her own maid, Mrs. Jane, who went with her 
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to Scotland, gave her the best of characters for generosity; she 
seldom or ever wore a thing twice the same way; Mrs. Jane told 
us, and was always pulling her things to pieces, and giving them 
away, never being used in her father’s house to think of expense 
in anything — and she reckoned, to be sure, to go on the same 
way at Castle Rackrent; but when I came to inquire, I learned 
that her father was so mad with her for running off after his 
locking her up, and forbidding her to think any more of Sir 
Condy, that he would not give her a farthing; and it was lucky 
for her she had a few thousands of her own, which had been 
left to her by a good grandmother, and these were very con- 
venient to begin with. My master and my lady set out in great 
style; they had the finest coach and chariot, and horses and 
liveries, and cut the greatest dash in the county, returning their 
wedding visits! — and it was immediately reported that her 
father had undertaken to pay all my master’s debts, and of 
course all his tradesmen gave him a new credit, and everything 
went on smack smooth, and I could not but admire my lady’s 
spirit, and was proud to see Castle Rackrent again in all its 
glory. My lady had a fine taste for building, and furniture, and 
play-houses, and she turned everything topsy-turvy, and made 
the barrack room into a theater, as she called it, and she went 
on as if she had a mint of money at her elbow; and to be sure 
I thought she knew best, especially as Sir Condy said nothing to 
it one way or the other. All he asked, God bless him! was to 
live in peace and quietness, and have his bottle, or his whisky 
punch at night to himself. Now this was little enough, to be 
sure, for any gentleman, but my lady couldn’t abide the smell 
of whisky punch. “My dear,” says he, “you liked it well 
enough before we were married, and why not now?” “My 
dear,” said she, ‘I never smelt it, or I assure you I should 
never have prevailed upon myself to marry you.” “ My dear, 
I am sorry you did not smell it, but we can’t help that now,” 
returned my master, without putting himself in a passion, 
or going out of his way, but just fair and easy helped himself 
to another glass, and drank it off to her good health. All this 
the butler told me, who was going backwards and forwards un- 
noticed with the jug, and hot water and sugar, and all he thought 
wanting. Upon my master’s swallowing the last glass of 
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whisky punch, my lady burst into tears, calling him an un- 
grateful, base, barbarous wretch! and went off into a fit of 
hysterics, as I think Mrs. Jane called it, and my poor master 
was greatly frightened, this being the first thing of the kind he 
had seen; and he fell straight on his knees before her, and, 
like a good-hearted crature as he was, ordered the whisky punch 
out of the room, and bid ’em throw open all the windows, and 
cursed himself, and then my lady came to herself again, and 
when she saw him kneeling there, bid him get up, and not for- 
swear himself any more, for that she was sure he did not love 
her, nor never had; this we learnt from Mrs. Jane, who was 
the only person left present at all this. — “My dear,” returns 
my master, thinking to be sure of Judy, as well he might, ‘‘ who- 
ever told you so is an incendiary, and I’ll have ’em turned out 
of the house this minute, if you’ll only let me know which of 
them it was.” “Told me what?” says my lady, starting up- 
right in her chair. ‘‘ Nothing, nothing at all,’’ said my master, 
seeing he had overshot himself, and that my lady spoke at ran- 
dom, ‘‘but what you said just now that I did not love you, 
Bella, who told you that ?’’ — ‘‘ My own sense,” said she, and 
she put her handkerchief to her face, and leant back upon Mrs. 
Jane, and fell to sobbing as if her heart would break. ‘‘ Why, 
now, Bella, this is very strange of you,” said my poor master, 
“if nobody has told you nothing, what is it you are taking on 
for at this rate, and exposing yourself and me for this way?” 
“Oh, say no more, say no more, every word you say kills 
me,”’ cried my lady, and she ran on like one, as Mrs. Jane says, 
raving — “Oh, Sir Condy, Sir Condy! I that had hoped to 
find in you —” “ Why, now, faith, this is a little too much; do, 
Bella, try to recollect yourself, my dear; am I not your hus- 
band, and of your own choosing, and is not that enough?” — 
“Oh, too much! too much!” cried my lady, wringing her 
hands. ‘‘ Why, my dear, come to your right senses for the love 
of Heaven — see, is not the whisky punch, jug, and bowl, 
and all, gone out of the room long ago? what is it in the wide 
world you have to complain of?” But still my lady sobbed and 
sobbed, and called herself the most wretched of women; and 
among other out of the way provoking things, asked my master, 
was he fit company for her, and he drinking all night. This 
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nettling him, which it was hard to do, he replied, that as to 
drinking all night, he was then as sober as she was herself, and 
that it was no matter how much a man drank, provided it did 
no ways affect or stagger him; that as to being fit company for 
her, he thought himself of a family to be fit company for any 
lord or lady in the land, but that he never prevented her from 
seeing and keeping what company she pleased, and that he had 
done his best to make Castle Rackrent pleasing to her since her 
marriage, having always had the house full of visitors, and if 
her own relations were not amongst them, he said, that was 
their own fault, and their pride’s fault, of which he was sorry 
to find her ladyship had so unbecoming a share. So conclud- 
ing, he took his candle and walked off to his room, and my 
lady was in her tantrums for three days after, and would have 
been so much longer, no doubt, but some of her friends, young 
ladies, and cousins, and second cousins, came to Castle Rack- 
rent, by my poor master’s express invitation, to see her, and she 
was in a hurry to get up, as Mrs. Jane called it, a play for them, 
and so got well, and was as finely dressed and as happy to look 
at as ever, and all the young ladies who used to be in her room 
dressing of her, said in Mrs. Jane’s hearing, that my lady was 
the happiest bride ever they had seen, and that to be sure a 
love match was the only thing for happiness, where the parties 
could any way afford it. 

As to affording it, God knows it was little they knew of the 
matter; my lady’s few thousands could not last forever, es- 
pecially the way she went on with them, and letters from trades- 
folk came every post thick and threefold, with bills as long as 
my arm, of years and years standing; my son Jason had ’em 
all handed over to him, and the pressing letters were all unread 
by Sir Condy, who hated trouble, and could never be brought to 
hear talk of business, but still put it off, and put it off, saying — 
“settle it anyhow,” or “bid ’em call again to-morrow,” or “speak 
to me about it some other time.’”’ Now, it was hard to find the 
right time to speak, for in the mornings he was abed, and in 
the evenings over his bottle, where no gentleman chooses to be 
disturbed. — Things in a twelvemonth or so came to such a 
pass, there was no making a shift to go on any longer, though 
we were all of us well enough used to live from hand to mouth 
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at Castle Rackrent. One day, I remember, when there was a 
power of company, all sitting after dinner in the dusk, not to 
say dark, in the drawing-room, my lady having rung five times 
for candles, and none to go up, the housekeeper sent up the 
footman, who went to my mistress and whispered behind her 
chair how it was. ‘My lady,” says he, “there are no candles 
in the house.” ‘Bless me,’”’ says she, ‘then take a horse and 
gallop off as fast as you can to Carrick O’ Fungus and get some.” 
‘And in the meantime tell them to step into the playhouse, and 
try if there are not some bits left,’”” added Sir Condy, who hap- 
pened to be within hearing. The man was sent up again to 
my lady, to let her know there was no horse to go but one that 
wanted a shoe. ‘Go to Sir Condy, then, I know nothing at 
all about the horses,” said my lady; “‘why do you plague me 
with these things?” How it was settled I really forget, but to 
the best of my remembrance, the boy was sent down to my son 
Jason’s to borrow candles for the night. Another time, in the 
winter, and on a desperate cold day, there was no turf in for 
the parlor and above stairs, and scarce enough for the cook in 
the kitchen; the little gossoon was sent off to the neighbors to 
see and beg or borrow some, but none could he bring back 
with him for love or money; so as needs must we were forced 
to trouble Sir Condy. — ‘‘ Well, and if there’s no turf to be had 
in the town or country, why what signifies talking any more 
about it, can’t ye go and cut down a tree?’’ — “‘ Which tree, 
please your honor?’ I made bold to say. “Any tree at all 
that’s good to burn,” said Sir Condy; ‘‘send off smart, and get 
one down, and the fires lighted before my lady gets up to break- 
fast, or the house will be too hot to hold us.” He was always 
very considerate in all things about my lady, and she wanted 
for nothing whilst he had it to give. — Well, when things were 
tight with them about this time, my son Jason put in a word 
again about the lodge, and made a genteel offer to lay down 
the purchase money to relieve Sir Condy’s distresses. — Now 
Sir Condy had it from the best authority, that there were two 
writs come down to the Sheriff against his person, and the 
Sheriff, as ill luck would have it, was no friend of his, and 
talked how he must do his duty, and how he would do it, if it 
was against the first man in the county, or even his own brother, 
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let alone one who had voted against him at the last election, 
as Sir Condy had done. — So Sir Condy was fain to take the 
purchase money of the lodge from my son Jason to settle matters; 
and sure enough it was a good bargain for both parties, for my 
son bought the fee simple of a good house for him and his heirs 
forever for little or nothing, and by selling of it for that same 
my master’saved himself from a jail. Every way it turned out 
fortunate for Sir Condy; for before the money was all gone 
there came a general election, and he being so well beloved in 
the county, and one of the oldest families, no one had a better 
right to stand candidate for the vacancy; and he was called 
upon by all his friends, and the whole county I may say, to 
declare himself against the old member, who had little thought 
of acontest. My master did not relish the thoughts of a trouble- 
some canvass, and all the ill will he might bring upon, himself 
by disturbing the peace of the county, besides the expense, 
which was no trifle; but all his friends called upon one another 
to subscribe, and formed themselves into a committee, and 
wrote all his circular letters for him, and engaged all his agents, 
and did all the business unknown to him, and he was well 
pleased that it should be so at last, and my lady herself was 
very sanguine about the election, and there was open house kept 
night and day at Castle Rackrent, and I thought I never saw 
my lady look so well in my life as she did at that time; there 
were grand dinners, and all the gentlemen drinking success to 
Sir Condy till they were carried off; and then dances and balls, 
and the ladies all finishing with a raking pot of tea in the morn- 
ing. Indeed it was well the company made it their choice to sit 
up all nights, for there was not half beds enough for the sights 
of people that were in it, though there were shakedowns in the 
drawing-room always made up before sunrise, for those that 
liked it. For my part, when I saw the doings that were going 
on, and the loads of claret that went down the throats of them 
that had no right to be asking for it, and the sights of meat that 
went up to table and never came down, besides what was carried 
off to one or t’other below stairs, I couldn’t but pity my poor 
master who was to pay for all, but I said nothing for fear of 
gaining myself ill will. The day of election will come some 
time or other, says I to myself, and all will be over — and so it 
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did, and a glorious day it was as any I ever had the happiness 
to see; ‘‘Huzza! huzza! Sir Condy Rackrent forever,” was 
the first thing I hears in the morning, and the same and noth- 
ing else all day, and not a soul sober only just when polling, 
enough to give their votes as became ’em, and to stand the 
browbeating of the lawyers who came tight enough upon us; 
and many of our freeholders were knocked off, having never a 
freehold that they could safely swear to, and Sir Condy was not 
willing to have any man perjure himself for his sake; as was 
done on the other side, God knows, but no matter for that. 
Some of our friends were dumfounded by the lawyers ask- 
ing them, Had they ever been upon the ground where their 
freeholds lay? Now Sir Condy being tender of the consciences 
of them that had not been on the ground, and so could not 
swear to a freehold when cross-examined by them lawyers, sent 
out for a couple of cleaves-full of the sods of his farm of Gul- 
teeshinnagh; and as soon as the sods came into town he set 
each man upon his sod, and so then ever after, you know, they 
could fairly swear they had been upon the ground. We gained 
the day by this piece of honesty. —I thought I should have 
died in the streets for joy when I seed my poor master chaired, 
and he bareheaded and it raining as hard as it could pour; — 
but all the crowds following him up and down, and he bowing 
and shaking hands with the whole town. — “Is that Sir Condy 
Rackrent in the chair?” says a stranger man in the crowd. — 
“The same,” says I — “who else should it be? God bless 
him!” — “And I take it then you belong to him,” says he. — 
“Not at all,” says I, “but I live under him, and have done so 
these two hundred years and upwards, me and mine.” “It’s 
lucky for you, then,” rejoins he, ‘‘that he is where he is, for 
was he anywhere else but in the chair this minute he’d be in 
a worse place, for I was sent down on purpose to put him up, 
and here’s my order for so doing in my pocket.” It was a writ 
that villain, the wine merchant, had marked against my poor 
master, for some hundreds of an old debt which it was a shame 
to be talking of at such a time as this. ‘Put it in your pocket 
again, and think no more of it anyways for seven years to come, 
my honest friend,’ says I; ‘‘he’s a member of Parliament now, 
praised be God, and such as you can’t touch him; and if you’ll 
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take a fool’s advice, I’d have you keep out of the way this day, 
or you'll run a good chance of getting your deserts amongst my 
master’s friends, unless you choose to drink his health, like 
everybody else.’”’ “I’ve no objection to that in life,” said he: 
so we went into one of the public houses kept open for my 
master, and we had a great deal of talk about this thing and 
that, and “How is it,” says he, ‘“‘your master keeps on so well 
upon his legs; I heard say he was off Holantide twelvemonth 


past.””— “Never was better or heartier in his life,” said I. 
“Tt’s not that I’m after speaking of,” said he, “but there was 
a great report of his being ruined.” ‘No matter,” says I,“‘the 


Sheriffs two years running were his particular friends, and the 
Sub-Sheriffs were both of them gentlemen, and were properly 
spoken to; and so the writs lay snug with them, and they, as I 
understand by my son Jason the custom in them cases is, re- 
turned the writs as they came to them to those that sent ’em, 
much good may it do them, with a word in Latin that no such 
person as Sir Condy Rackrent, Bart., was to be found in those 
parts.” 

“Oh, I understand all those ways better, no offense, than 
you,” says he, laughing, and at the same time filling his glass 
to my master’s good health, which convinced me he was a 
warm friend in his heart after all, though appearances were a 
little suspicious or so at first. — ‘‘To be sure,” says he, still cut- 
ting his joke, ‘‘when a man’s over head and shoulders in debt, 
he may live the faster for it, and the better if he goes the right 
way about it — or else how is it that so many live on so well, 
as we see every day, after they are ruined?” — “How is it,” 
says I, being a little merry at the time, “how is it but just as 
you see the ducks in the chicken yard just after their heads are 
cut off by the cook, running round and round faster than when 
alive.”? — At which conceit he fell a-laughing, and remarked he 
had never had the happiness yet to see the chicken yard at 
Castle Rackrent. ‘It won’t be long so, I hope,” says I, ‘‘you’ll 
be kindly welcome there, as everybody is made by my master; 
there is not a freer spoken gentleman, or a better beloved, high 
or low, in all Ireland.”’ And of what passed after this ?m not 
sensible, for we drank Sir Condy’s good health, and the downfall 
of his enemies, till we could stand no longer ourselves. And 
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little did I think at the time, or till long after, how I was har- 
boring my poor master’s greatest of enemies myself. This fel- 
low had the impudence, after coming to see the chicken yard, 
to get me to introduce him to my son Jason; little more than 
the man that never was born did I guess at his meaning by this 
visit ; he gets him a correct list fairly drawn out from my son 
Jason of all my master’s debts, and goes straight round to the 
creditors, and buys them all up, which he did easy enough, 
seeing the half of them never expected to see their money out 
of Sir Condy’s hands. Then when this base-minded limb of 
the law, as I afterwards detected him in being, grew to be sole 
creditor over all, he takes him out a Custodiam on all the de- 
nominations and sub-denominations, and every carton and half 
carton upon the estate, and not content with that, must have 
an execution against the master’s goods, and down to the furni- 
ture, though little worth, of Castle Rackrent itself. 


I was very lonely when the whole family was gone, and all 
the things they had ordered to go and forgot sent after them 
by the stage. There was then a great silence in Castle 
Rackrent, and I went moping from room to room, hearing the 
doors clap for want of right locks, and the wind through the 
broken windows, that the glazier never would come to mend, 
and the rain coming through the roof and best ceilings all 
over the house, for want of the slater, whose bill was not paid; 
besides our having no slates or shingles for that part of the 
old building which was shingled, and burnt when the chimney 
took fire, and had been open to the weather ever since. I took 
myself to the servants’ hall in the evening to smoke my pipe 
as usual, but missed the bit of talk we used to have there 
sadly, and ever after was content to stay in the kitchen and boil 
my little potatoes, and put up my bed there; and every post day 
I looked in the newspaper, but no news of my master in the house. 
— He never spoke good or bad — but, as the butler wrote down 
word to my son Jason, was very ill used by the government 
about a place that was promised him and never given, after his 
supporting them against his conscience very honorably, and be- 
ing greatly abused for it, which hurt him greatly, he having the 
name of a great patriot in the country before. The house and 
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living in Dublin too were not to be had for nothing, and my son 
Jason said Sir Condy must soon be looking out for a new agent, 
for I’ve done my part and can do no more; if my lady had the 
bank of Ireland to spend, it would go all in one winter, and Sir 
Condy would never gainsay her, though he does not care the rind 
of a lemon for her all the while. 

Now I could not bear to hear Jason giving out after this 
manner against the family, and twenty people standing by in 
the street. Ever since he had lived at the Lodge of his own, 
he looked down, howsomever, upon poor old Thady, and was 
grown quite a great gentleman, and had none of his relations 
near him —no wonder he was no kinder to poor Sir Condy 
than to his own kith or kin. In the spring it was the villain got 
the list of the debts from him brought down the Custodiam, Sir 
Condy still attending his duty in Parliament; and I could 
scarcely believe my own old eyes, or the spectacles with which I 
read it, when I was shown my son Jason’s name joined in the 
Custodiam; but he told me it was only for form’s sake, and to 
make things easier, than if all the land was under the power of a 
total stranger. Well, I did not know what to think — it was hard 
to be talking ill of my own, and I could not but grieve for my 
poor master’s fine estate, all torn by these vultures of the law; 
so I said nothing, but just looked on to see how it would all end. 

It was not till the month of June that he and my lady came 
down to the country. My master was pleased to take me 
aside with him to the brew-house that same evening, to com- 
plain to me of my son, and other matters, in which he said he 
was confident I had neither art nor part; he said a great deal 
more to me, to whom he had been fond to talk ever since he 
was my white-headed boy before he came to the estate, and 
all that he said about poor Judy I can never forget, but scorn 
to repeat. He did not say an unkind word to my lady, but won- 
dered, as well he might, her relations would do nothing for him 
or her, and they in all this great distress. He did not take any- 
thing long to heart, let it be as it would, and had no more malice 
or thought of the like in him than the child that can’t speak; 
this night it was all out of his head before he went to his bed. 
He took his jug of whisky punch. — My lady was grown quite 
easy about the whisky punch by this time, and so I did suppose 
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all was going on right betwixt them, till I learnt the truth through 
Mrs. Jane, who talked over their affairs to the housekeeper, and 
I within hearing. The night my master came home, thinking 
of nothing at all, but just making merry, he drank his bumper 
toast ‘to the deserts of that old curmudgeon my father-in-law, 
and all enemies at Mount Juliet’s town.””’ Now my lady was no 
longer in the mind she formerly was, and did no ways relish hear- 
ing her own friends abused in her presence, she said. “Then 
why don’t they show themselves your friends,” said my master, 
‘‘and oblige me with the loan of the money I condescended, by 
your advice, my dear, to ask? — It’s now three posts since I 
sent off my letter, desiring in the postscript a speedy answer by 
the return of the post, and no account at all from them yet.” “I 
expect they’ll write to me next post,” says my lady, and that was 
all that passed then; but it was easy from this to guess there was 
a coolness betwixt them, and with good cause. 

The next morning being post day, I sent off the gossoon early 
to the post-office to see was there any letter likely to set matter 
to rights, and he brought back one with the proper post-mark 
upon it, sure enough, and I had no time to examine, or make any 
conjecture more about it, for into the servants’ hall pops Mrs. 
Jane with a blue bandbox in her hand, quite entirely mad. ‘‘ Dear 
Ma’am, and what’s the matter?” says I. ‘‘ Matter enough,” 
says she, “don’t you see my bandbox is wet through, and my 
best bonnet here spoiled, besides my lady’s, and all by the rain 
coming in through that gallery window, that you might have 
got mended if you’d had any sense, Thady, all the time we were 
in town in the winter.” ‘Sure I could not get the glazier, 
Ma’am,” says I. “You might have stopped it up anyhow,” 
saysshe. ‘SoI did, Ma’am, to the best of my ability, one of the 
panes with the old pillow-case, and the other with a piece of the 
old stage green curtain — sure I was as careful as possible all 
the time you were away, and not a drop of rain came in at that 
window of all the windows in the house, all winter, Ma’am, 
when under my care; and now the family’s come home, and it’s 
summer time, I never thought no more about it, to be sure — 
but dear it’s a pity to think of your bonnet, Ma’am — but here’s 
what will please you, Ma’am, a letter from Mount Juliet’s town, 
for my lady.” — With that she snatches it from me without a 
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word more, and runs up the back stairs to my mistress; I follows 
with a slate to make up the window — this window was in the 
long passage, or gallery, as my lady gave out orders to have 
it called, in the gallery leading to my master’s bed-chamber 
and hers, and when I went up with the slate, the door having 
no lock, and the bolt spoilt, was ajar after Mrs. Jane, and as 
I was busy with the window, I heard all that was saying within. 

“Well, what’s in your letter, Bella, my dear ?” says he, “you’re 
a long time spelling it over.’’ — “ Won’t you shave this morning, 
Sir Condy,” says she, and put the letter into her pocket. “I 
shaved the day before yesterday,” says he, “my dear, and that’s 
not what I’m thinking of now — but anything to oblige you, 
and to have peace and quietness, my dear,” and presently I had 
the glimpse of him at the cracked glass over the chimneypiece, 
standing up shaving himself to please my lady. But she took no 
notice, but went on reading her book, and Mrs. Jane doing her 
hair behind. “What is it you’re reading there, my dear? — 
phoo, I’ve cut myself with this razor; the man’s a cheat that sold 
it me, but I have not paid him for it yet. — What is it you’re 
reading there? did you hear me asking you, my dear?” “The 
Sorrows of Werter,”’ replies my lady, as well as I could hear. “I 
think more of the sorrows of Sir Condy,” says my master, joking 
like. — ‘What news from Mount Juliet’s town?” — “No news,” 
says she, “but the old story over again; my friends all reproaching 
me still for what I can’t help now.” — “Is it for marrying me,” 
said my master, still shaving, “what signifies, as you say, talk- 
ing of that, when it can’t be helped now?” 

With that she heaved a great sigh, that I heard plain enough 
in the passage. — “And did not you use me basely, Sir Condy,” 
says she, “not to tell me you were ruined before I married 
you?” — “Tell you, my dear,” said he, “did you ever ask me 
one word about it? and had not you friends enough of your own, 
that were telling you nothing else from morning to night, if 
you’d have listened to them slanders?”” — “No slanders, nor are 
my friends slanderers; and I can’t bear to hear them treated 
with disrespect as I do,” says my lady, and took out her pocket 
handkerchief — “they are the best of friends, and if I had taken 
their advice — But my father was wrong to lock me up, I own; 
that was the only unkind thing I can charge him with; for if he 
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had not locked me up, I should never have had a serious thought 
of running away as I did.” “Well, my dear,” said my master, 
“don’t cry and make yourself uneasy about it now, when it’s all 
over, and you have the man of your own choice, in spite of ’em 
all.” “I was too young, I know, to make a choice at the time 
you ran away with me, I’m sure,” says my lady, and another 
sigh, which made my master, half shaved as he was, turn round 
upon her in surprise. — ‘‘ Why, Bell,” says he, “you can’t deny 
what you know as well as I do, that it was at your own particular 
desire, and that twice under your own hand and seal expressed, 
that I should carry you off as I did to Scotland, and marry you 
there.” “Well, say no more about it, Sir Condy,” said my lady, 
pettish like — “I was a child then, you know.” “And as far 
as I know, you’re little better now, my dear Bella, to be talking 
in this manner to your husband’s face; but I won’t take it 
ill of you, for I know it’s something in that letter you put in 
your pocket just now, that has set you against me all on a 
sudden, and imposed upon your understanding.” — “It is not 
so very easy as you think it, Sir Condy, to impose upon my 
understanding,” said my lady. — “‘ My dear,” says he, “I have, 
and with reason, the best opinion of your understanding of any 
man now breathing, and you know I have never set my own 
in competition with it; till now, my dear Bella,” says he, taking 
her hand from her book as kind as could be, “‘till now — when I 
have the great advantage of being quite cool, and you not; 
so don’t believe one word your friends say against your own 
Sir Condy, and lend me the letter out of your pocket, till I see 
what it is they can have to say.” “Take it then,”’ says she, ‘‘and 
as you are quite cool, I hope it is a proper time to request you’ll 
allow me to comply with the wishes of all my own friends, and 
return to live with my father and family, during the remainder of 
my wretched existence, at Mount Juliet’s town.” 

At this my poor master fell back a few paces, like one that 
had been shot. — ‘You’re not serious, Bella,’’ says he, “and 
could you find it in your heart to leave me this way in the very 
middle of my distresses, all alone?”’ But recollecting himself 
after his first surprise, and a moment’s time for reflection, he 
said, with a great deal of consideration for my lady — “ Well, 
Bella, my dear, I believe you are right; for what could you do at 
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Castle Rackrent, and an execution agaist the goods coming 
down, and the furniture to be canted, and an auction in the 
house all next week — so you have my full consent to go, since 
that is your desire, only you must not think of my accompanying 
you, which I could not in honor do upon the terms I always 
have been, since our marriage, with your friends; besides, 
I have business to transact at home — so in the meantime, if 
we are to have any breakfast this morning, let us go down and 
have it for the last time in peace and comfort, Bella.” 

Then, as I heard my master coming to the passage door, I 
finished fastening up my slate against the broken pane; and 
when he came out, I wiped down the window seat with my 
wig, bade him a good morrow as kindly as I could, seeing 
he was in trouble, though he strove and thought to hide it 
from me. — “This window is all racked and tattered,” says I, 
“and it’s what I’m striving to mend.” ‘It zs all racked and 
tattered plain enough,” says he, “and never mind mending it, 
honest old Thady,” says he, “‘it will do well enough for you and 
I, and that’s all the company we shall have left in the house by 
and by.’’ — “I’m sorry to see your honor so low this morning,” 
says I, “but you’ll be better after taking your breakfast.” — 
“Step down to the servants’ hall,”’ says he, “and bring me up 
the pen and ink into the parlor, and get a sheet of paper from 
Mrs, Jane, for I have business that can’t brook to be delayed; 
and come into the parlor with the pen and ink yourself, Thady, 
for I must have you to witness my signing a paper I have to execute 
in a hurry.”? — Well, while I was getting of the pen and ink-horn, 
and the sheet of paper, I ransacked my brains to think what 
could be the papers my poor master could have to execute in such 
a hurry, he that never thought of such a thing as doing business 
afore breakfast in the whole course of his life, for any man living 
— but this was for my lady, as I afterwards found, and the more 
genteel of him after all her treatment. 

I was just witnessing the paper that he had scrawled over, 
and was shaking the ink out of my pen upon the carpet when 
my lady came in to breakfast, and she started as if it had been a 
ghost; as well she might, when she saw Sir Condy writing at this 
unseasonable hour. — “That will do very well, Thady,” says 
he to me, and took the paper I had signed to, without knowing 
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what upon the earth it might be, out of my hands and walked, 
folding it up, to my lady. —— 

“You are concerned in this, my lady Rackrent,” says he, 
putting it into her hands; “and I beg you’ll keep this memo- 
randum safe, and show it to your friends the first thing you do 
when you get home; but put it in your pocket now, my dear, 
and let us eat our breakfast, in God’s name.’”’ — ‘‘ What is all 
this?’’ said my lady, opening the paper in great curiosity. 
“Tt’s only a bit of a memorandum of what I think becomes me 
to do whenever I am able,” says my master; “you know my 
situation, tied hand and foot at the present time being, but 
that can’t last always, and when I’m dead and gone, the land 
will be to the good, Thady, you know; and take notice, it’s 
my intention your lady should have a clear five hundred a 
year jointure off the estate, afore any of my debts are paid.” — 
“Oh, please your honor,” says I, ‘‘I can’t expect to live to see that 
time, being now upwards of fourscore and ten years of age, and 
you a young man, and likely to continue so, by the help of God.” 
— I was vexed to see my lady so insensible too, for all she said 
was: “This is very genteel of you, Sir Condy. You need not 
wait any longer, Thady,’”’ — so I just picked up the pen and ink 
that had tumbled on the floor, and heard my master finish with 
saying, ““You behaved very genteel to me, my dear, when you 
threw all the little you had in your own power, along with yourself, 
into my hands; and as I don’t deny but what you may have had 
some things to complain of ”” — to be sure he was thinking then of 
Judy, or of the whisky punch, one or t’other, or both—‘“‘and 
as I don’t deny but you may have had something to complain of, 
my dear, it is but fair you should have something in the form of 
compensation to look forward to agreeably in future; besides 
it’s an act of justice to myself, that none of your friends, my 
dear, may ever have it to say against me I married for money, 
and not for love.’”’ — ‘‘ That is the last thing I should ever have 
thought of saying of you, Sir Condy,” said my lady, looking very 
gracious. — “Then, my dear,” said Sir Condy, “we shall part as 
good friends as we met, so all’s right.” 

I was greatly rejoiced to hear this, and went out of the parlor, 
to report it all to the kitchen. — The next morning my lady and 
Mrs. Jane set out for Mount Juliet’s town in the jaunting car; 
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many wondered at my lady’s choosing to go:away, considering all 
things, upon the jaunting car, as if it was only a party of pleasure ; 
but they did not know, till I told them, that the coach was all 
broke in the journey down, and no other vehicle but the car to be 
had; besides, my lady’s friends were to send their coach to meet 
her at the cross roads — so it was all done very proper. 

My poor master was in great trouble after my lady left us. 
— The execution came down; and everything at Castle Rack- 
rent was seized by the gripers, and my son Jason, to his shame 
be it spoken, amongst them. — I wondered, for the life of me, 
how he could harden himself to do it, but then he had been 
studying the law, and had made himself attorney Quirk; so 
he brought down at once a heap of accounts upon my master’s 
head — To cash lent, and to ditto, and to ditto, and to ditto, 
and oats, and bills paid at the milliner’s and linen-draper’s, 
and many dresses for the fancy balls in Dublin for my lady, 
and all the bills to the workmen and tradesmen for the scenery 
of the theater, and the chandler’s and grocer’s bills, and tay- 
lor’s, beside butcher’s and baker’s, and worse than all, the old 
one of that base wine-merchant’s that wanted to arrest my poor 
master for the amount on the election day, for which amount 
Sir Condy afterwards passed his note of hand, bearing lawful 
interest from the date thereof; and the interest and compound 
interest was now mounted to a terrible deal on many other 
notes and bonds for money borrowed, and there was besides 
hush-money to the Sub-Sheriffs, and sheets upon sheets of old 
and new attorneys’ bills, with heavy balances, as per former 
account furnished, brought forward with interest thereon; then 
there was a powerful deal due to the Crown for sixteen years’ 
arrear of quit-rent of the town lands of Carrickshaughlin, with 
driver’s fees, and a compliment to the receiver every year for 
letting the quit-rent run on, to oblige Sir Condy, and Sir Kit 
afore him. Then there was bills for spirits, and ribands at the 
election time, and the gentlemen of the Committee’s accounts 
unsettled, and their subscription never gathered; and there 
were cows to be paid for, with the smith and farrier’s bills to 

_be set against the rent of the demesne, with calf and hay 

money; then there was all the servants’ wages, since I don’t 

know when, coming due to them, and sums advanced for them 
Iv.— 28 
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by my son Jason for clothes, and boots, and whips, and odd 
monies for sundries expended by them in journeys to town and 
elsewhere, and pocket money for the master continually, and 
messengers and postage before his being a Parliament man — 
I can’t myself tell you what besides; but this I know, that 
when the evening came on the which Sir Condy had appointed 
to settle all with my son Jason; and when he comes into the 
parlor, and sees the sight of bills and load of papers all gathered 
on the great dining-table for him, he puts his hands before both 
his eyes, and cries out, “What is it I see before me!” — 
Then I sets an arm-chair at the table for him, and with a deal 
of difficulty he sits him down, and my son Jason hands him 
over the pen and ink to sign to this man’s bill, and t’other man’s 
bill, all which he did without making the least objections. In- 
deed, to give him his due, I never seen a man more fair, and 
honest, and easy in all his dealings, from first to last, as Sir 
Condy, or more willing to pay every man his own, as far as he 
was able, which is as much as any one can do. — “ Well,” says 
he, joking like with Jason, “I wish we could settle it all with a 
stroke of my gray goose quill. What signifies making me 
wade through all this ocean of papers here; can’t you now, 
who understand drawing out an account, Debtor and Creditor, 
just sit down here at the corner of the table, and get it done 
out for me, that I may have a clear view of the balance, which 
is all I need be talking about, you know?” — “Very true, Sir 
Condy, nobody understands business better than yourself,” 
says Jason. — “So I’ve a right to do, being born and bred to 
the bar,” says Sir Condy. “Thady, do step out and see, are 
they bringing in the things for the punch, for we’ve just done 
all we have to do for this evening.’’ —I goes out accordingly, 
and when I came back, Jason was pointing to the balance, 
which was a terrible sight to my poor master.— “ Poogh! poogh! 
poogh!”’ says he, “here’s so many naughts they dazzle my 
eyes, so they do, and put me in mind of all I suffered, larning 
of my numeration table, when I was a boy at the day-school 
along with you, Jason. — Units, tens, hundreds, tens of hun- 
dreds. Is the punch ready, Thady?” says he, seeing me. —, 
“Immediately, the boy has the jug in his hand; it’s coming up- 
stairs, please your honor, as fast as possible,”’ says I, for I saw 
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his honor was tired out of his life, but ‘Jason, very short and 
cruel, cuts me off with, “Don’t be talking of punch yet a while, 
it’s no time for punch yet a bit. — Units, tens, hundreds,” 
goes he on, counting over the master’s shoulder, ‘‘ Units, tens, 


hundreds, thousands.” — “A-a-agh! hold your hand,” cries 
my master, “where in this wide world am I to find hundreds 
or units itself, let alone thousands?’ — “The balance has been 
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running on too long,” says Jason, sticking to him as I could 
not have done at the time if you’d have given both the Indies 
and Cork to boot; “the balance has been running on too long, 
and I’m distressed myself on your account, Sir Condy, for 
money, and the thing must be settled now on the spot, and the 
balance cleared off,’ says Jason. ‘I'll thank you, if you’ll only 
show me how,” says Sir Condy. ‘“There’s but one way,” says 
Jason, “and that’s ready enough; when there’s no cash, what 
can a gentleman do but go to the land?’’— “How can you go 
to the land, and it under Custodiam to yourself already,” says 
Sir Condy, ‘‘and another Custodiam hanging over it? and no 
one at all can touch it, you know, but the custodees.”’ — ‘‘Sure 
can’t you sell, though at a loss? sure you can sell, and I’ve a 
purchaser ready for you,” says Jason. ‘‘Have you so?” said 
Sir Condy; “that’s a great point gained; but there’s a thing now 
beyond all, that perhaps you don’t know yet, barring Thady 
has let you into the secret.’’ — “Sarrah bit of a secret, or any- 
thing at all of the kind has he learned from me these fifteen 
weeks come St. John’s eve,” says I, “for we have scarce been 
upon speaking terms of late; but what is it your honor means 
of a secret ?’?—‘‘ Why, the secret of the little keepsake I gave 
my lady Rackrent the morning she left us, that she might not 
go back empty-handed to her friends.’ — “ My lady Rackrent, 
I’m sure, has baubles and keepsakes enough, as those bills on 
the table will show,” says Jason; “but whatever it is,” says 
he, taking up his pen, “we must add it to the balance, for to 
be sure it can’t be paid for.’ — “No, nor can’t till after my de- 
cease,” said Sir Condy, “that’s one good thing.” Then color- 
ing up a good deal, he tells Jason of the memorandum of the 
_ five hundred a year jointure he had settled upon my lady; at 
which Jason was indeed mad, and said a great deal in very 
high words, that it was using a gentleman who had the manage- 
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ment of his affairs, and was moreover his principal creditor, 
extremely ill, to do such a thing without consulting him, and 
against his knowledge andconsent. To all which Sir Condy had 
nothing to reply, but that, upon his conscience, it was in a 
hurry, and without a moment’s thought on his part, and he was 
very sorry for it, but if it was to do over again he would do the 
same; and he appealed to me, and I was ready to give my 
evidence, if that would do, to the truth of all he said. 

So Jason, with much ado, was brought to agree to a com- 
promise. ‘The purchaser that I have ready,” says he, “ will 
be much displeased, to be sure, at the encumbrance on the land, 
but I must see and manage him — here’s a deed ready drawn 
up — we have nothing to do but to put in the consideration 
money, and our names to it.” ‘‘And how much am I going to 
sell? —the lands of O’Shaughlin’s-town, and the lands of 
Gruneaghoolaghan, and the lands of Crookaghnawaturgh,” 
says he, just reading to himself, — “and — Oh, murder, Jason! 
— sure you won’t put this in — the castle, stable, and appurte- 
nances of Castle Rackrent”? — “Oh, murder !”’ says I, clapping 
my hands, “this is too bad, Jason.” —‘“‘ Why so?” said Jason, 
“when it’s all, and a great deal more to the back of it, lawfully 
mine, was I to push for it.’””—“ Look at him,” says I, pointing 
to Sir Condy, who was just leaning back in his arm-chair, with 
his arms falling beside him like one stupefied; “‘is it you, Jason, 
that can stand in his presence and recollect all he has been to 
us, and all we have been to him, and yet use him so at the 
last 2”? — “Who will he find to use him better, I ask you?” 
said Jason. “If he can get a better purchaser, I’m content; 
I only offer to purchase, to make things easy and oblige him; 
though I don’t see what compliment I am under, if you come 
to that; I have never had, asked, or charged more than six- 
pence in the pound receiver’s fees, and where would he have 
got an agent for a penny less?’”?—“Oh, Jason! Jason! how 
will you stand to this in the face of the county, and all who 
know you,” says I, “and what will people think and say, when 
they see you living here in Castle Rackrent, and the lawful 
owu.er turned out of the seat of his ancestors, without a cabin 
to put his head into, or so much as a potato to eat?’”? Jason, 
whilst I was saying this, and a great deal more, made me signs, 
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and winks and frowns, but I took no heed, for I was grieved 
and sick at heart for my poor master, and couldn’t but speak. 

““Here’s the punch !’’ says Jason, for the door opened, “here’s 
the punch !”” — Hearing that, my master starts up in his chair, 
and recollects himself, and Jason uncorks the whisky. — “Set 
down the jug here,” says he, making room for it beside the papers 
opposite to Sir Condy, but still not stirring the deed that was 
to make over all. Well, I was in great hopes he had some 
touch of mercy about him, when I saw him making the punch, 
and my master took a glass; but Jason put it back as he was 
going to fill again, saying, “No, Sir Condy, it shan’t be said of 
me, I got your signature to this deed when you were half seas 
over; you know your name and handwriting in that condition 
would not, if brought before the courts, benefit me a straw, 
wherefore let us settle all before we go deeper into the punch- 
bowl.’”’ — “Settle all as you will,” said Sir Condy, clapping his 
hands to his ears, “but let me hear no more; I’m bothered to 
death this night.”” — “You’ve only to sign,” said Jason, put- 
ting the pen to him. — “Take all, and be content,” said my 
master. — So he signed — and the man who brought in the 
punch witnessed it, for I was not able, but crying like a child; 
and besides, Jason said, which I was glad of, that I was no fit 
witness, being so old and doting. It was so bad with me, I 
could not taste a drop of the punch itself, though my master 
himself, God bless him! in the midst of his trouble, poured out 
a glass for me, and brought it up to my lips. —“ Not a drop; 
I thank your honor’s honor, as much as if I took it, though,” 
and I just set down the glass as it was, and went out; and 
when I got to the street door, the neighbors’ childer, who were 
playing at marbles there, seeing me in great trouble, left their 
play, and gathered about me to know what ailed me; and I 
told them all, for it was a great relief to me to speak to these 
poor childer, that seemed to have some natural feeling left in 
them: and when they were made sensible that Sir Condy was 
going to leave Castle Rackrent for good and all, they set up a 
whillalu that could be heard to the farthest end of the street; 
and one fine boy he was, that my master had given an apple to 
that morning, cried the loudest, but they all were the same sorry, 
for Sir Condy was greatly beloved amongst the childer, for let- 
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ting them go a-nutting in the demesne without saying a word 
to them, though my lady objected to them. — The people in 
the town, who were the most of them standing at their doors, 
hearing the childer cry, would know the reason of it; and 
when the report was made known, the people one and all 
gathered in great anger against my son Jason, and terror at 
the notion of his coming to be landlord over them, and they 
cried, ‘‘No Jason! No Jason! —SirCondy! SirCondy! Sir 
Condy Rackrent forever !’’ and the mob grew so great and so 
loud, I was frightened, and made my way back to the house 
to warn my son to make his escape, or hide himself for fear 
of the consequences. — Jason would not believe me till they 
came all round the house and to the windows with great shouts 
— then he grew quite pale, and asked Sir Condy what had he 
best do! — “T’ll tell you what you’d best do!”’ said Sir Condy, 
who was laughing to see his fright; “finish your glass first, then 
let*s go to the window and show ourselves, and I’ll tell ’em, 
or you shall if you please, that I’m going to the Lodge for 
change of air for my health, and by my own desire for the rest 
of my days.” — “Do so,” said Jason, who never meant it 
should have been so, but could not refuse him the Lodge at 
this unseasonable time. Accordingly Sir Condy threw up the 
sash and explained matters, and thanked all his friends, and 
bid ’em look in at the punch-bowl, and observe that Jason and 
he had been sitting over it very good friends; so the mob was 
content, and he sent ’em out some whisky to drink his health, 
and that was the last time his honor’s health was ever drunk at 
Castle Rackrent. 
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Ecyptian LITERATURE. ‘The Epic of Pentaur” relates to the exploits 
of Rameses II, about 1400 B.c. 


(Anonymous) 


THE EPIC OF PENTAUR 


“BEGINNING of the victory of king Ramses Miamun — may 
he live forever! — which he obtained over the people of the 
Khita, of Naharain, of Malunna, of Pidasa, of the Dardani, 
over the people of Masa, of Karkisha, of Qasuatan, of Qarke- 
mish, of Kati, of Anaugas, over the people of Akerith and 
Mushanath. 

“The youthful king with the bold hand has not his equal. 
His arms are powerful, his heart is firm, his courage is like that 
of the god of war, Monthu, in the midst [of the fight. He leads] 
his warriors to unknown peoples. He seizes his weapons, and 
is a wall [of iron for his warriors], their shield in the day of 
battle. He seizes his bow, and no man offers opposition. 
Mightier than a hundred thousand united together goes he for- 
wards. ... His courage is firm like that of a bull which 
seizes [the ... He has smitten] all peoples who had united 
themselves together. No man knows the thousands of men 
who stood against him. A hundred thousand sank before his 
glance. Terrible is he when his war-cry resounds; bolder than 
the whole world; [dreadful] as the grim lion in the valley of 
the gazelles. His command [will be performed. No opponent 
dares] to speak against him. Wise is his counsel. Complete 
are his decisions, when he wears the royal crown Atef and de- 
clares his will, a protector of his people [against unrighteousness]. 
His heart is like a mountain of iron. Such is king Ramses 
Miamun. 

“ After the king had armed his people and his chariots, and 
in like manner the Shardonians, which were once his prisoners 
. . . then was the order given them for the battle. The king 
took his way downwards, and his people and his chariots accom- 
panied him, and followed the best road on their march, 
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“In the fifth year, on the ninth day of the month Payni, the 
fortress of Khetam (Etham) of the land of Zar opened to the 
king. ... As if he had been the god of war, Monthu himself, 
the whole world trembled [at his approach], and terror seized 
all enemies who came near to bow themselves before the king. 
And his warriors passed by the path of the desert, and went on 
along the roads of the north. 

‘Many days after this the king was in the city of Ramses 
Miamun [which is situated in Zahi]. After the king had marched 
upwards, he reached . . . and arrived as far as Kadesh. Then 
the king passed by in their sight like his father Monthu, the lord 
of Thebes. He marched through the valley of the river Arun- 
atha (with him), the first legion of Amon, who secures victory 
to the king Ramses Miamun. And when the king approached 
the city, behold there was the miserable king of the hostile Khita 
(already) arrived. He had assembled with him all the peoples 
from the uttermost ends of the sea to the people of the Khita. 
They had arrived in great numbers: the people of Naharain, 
the people of Arathu, of the Dardani, the Masu, the Pidasa, the 
Malunna, the Karkish (or Kashkish), the Leka, Qazuadana, 
Kirkamish, Akerith, Kati, the whole people of Anaugas every 
one of them, Mushanath, and Kadesh. He had left no people 
on his road without bringing them with him. ‘Their number 
was endless; nothing like it had ever been before. They covered 
mountains and valleys like grasshoppers for their number. He 
had not left silver nor gold with his people; he had taken away 
all their goods and possessions, to give it to the people who 
accompanied him to the war. 

“Now had the miserable king of the hostile Khita and the 
many peoples which were with him hidden themselves in an 
ambush to the northwest of the city of Kadesh, while Pharaoh 
was alone, no other was with him. The legion of Amon ad- 
vanced behind him. The legion of Phra went into the ditch on 
the territory which lies to the west of the town of Shabatuna, 
divided by a long interval from the legion of Ptah, in the midst 
[in the direction], towards the town of Arnama. The legion of 
Sutekh marched on by their roads. And the king called together 
all the chief men of his warriors. Behold, they were at the lake 
of the land of the Amorites. At the same time the miserable 
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king of Khita was in the midst of his warriors, which were with 
him. But his hand was not so bold as to venture on battle with 
Pharaoh. Therefore he drew away the horsemen and the 
chariots, which were numerous as the sand. And they stood 
three men on each war-chariot, and there were assembled in one 
spot the best heroes of the army of Khita, well appointed with 
all weapons for the fight. They did not dare to advance. They 
stood in ambush to the northwest of the town of Kadesh. Then 
they went out from Kadesh, on the side of the south, and threw 
themselves into the midst of the legion of Pra-Hormakhu, which 
gave way, and was not prepared for the fight. There Pharaoh’s 
warriors and chariots gave way before them. And Pharaoh had 
placed himself to the north of the town of Kadesh, on the west 
side of the river Arunatha. Then they came to tell the king. 
Then the king arose, like his father Monthu; he grasped his 
weapons and put on his armor, just like Baal in his time. And 
the noble pair of horses which carried Pharaoh, and whose 
name was ‘Victory in Thebes,’ they were from the court of 
King Ramses Miamun. When the king had quickened his 
course, he rushed into the midst of the hostile hosts of Khita, 
all alone, no other was with him. When Pharaoh had done 
this, he looked behind him and found himself surrounded by 
two thousand five hundred pairs of horses, and his retreat was 
beset by the bravest heroes of the king of the miserable Khita, 
and by all the numerous peoples which were with him, of Arathu, 
of Masu, of Pidasa, of Keshkesh, of Malunna, of Qazauadana, 
of Khilibu, of Akerith, of Kadesh, and of Leka. And there 
were three men on each chariot, and they were all gathered 
together. 

“And not one of my princes, not one of my captains of the 
chariots, not one of my chief men, not one of my knights was 
there. My warriors and my chariots had abandoned me, not 
one of them was there to take part in the battle. 

“Thereupon speaks Pharaoh: ‘Where art thou, my father 
Amon? If this means that the father has forgotten his son, be- 
hold have I done anything without thy knowledge, or have I 
not gone and followed the judgments of thy mouth? Never 
were the precepts of thy mouth transgressed, nor have I broken 
thy commands in any respect. The noble lord and ruler of 
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Egypt, should he bow himself before the foreign peoples in his 
way? Whatever may be the intention of these herdsmen, Amon 
should stand higher than the miserable one who knows nothing 
of God. Shall it have been for nothing that I have dedicated 
to thee many and noble monuments, that I have filled thy 
temples with my prisoners of war, that I have built to thee 
temples to last many thousands of years, that I have given to 
thee all my substance as household furniture, that the whole 
united land has been ordered to pay tribute to thee, that I have 
dedicated to thee sacrifices of ten thousands of oxen, and of all 
good and sweet-smelling woods? Never did I withhold my 
hand from doing that which thy wish required. I have built 
for thee propyla and wonderful works of stone, I have raised to 
thee masts for all times, I have conveyed obelisks for thee from 
the island of Elephantiné. It was I who had brought for thee 
the everlasting stone, who caused the ships to go for thee on the 
sea, to bring thee the productions of foreign nations. Where 
has it been told that such a thing was done at any other time? 
Let him be put to shame who rejects thy commands, but good 
be to him who acknowledges thee, O Amon! I have acted for 
thee with a willing heart; therefore I call on thee. Behold now, 
Amon, I am in the midst of many unknown peoples in great 
numbers. All have united themselves, and I am all alone; no 
other is with me; my warriors and my charioteers have deserted 
me. I called to them, and not one of them heard my voice. 
But I find that Amon is better to me than millions of warriors, 
than hundreds of thousands of horses, than tens of thousands of 
brothers and sons, even if they were all united together in one 
place. The works of a multitude of men are nothing; Amon is 
better than they. What has happened to me here is according 
to the command of thy mouth, O Amon, and I will not trans- 
gress thy command. Behold I call upon thee at the uttermost 
ends of the world.’ 

“And my voice found an echo in Hermonthis, and Amon 
heard it and came at my cry. He reached out his hand to me, 
and I shouted for joy. He called out to me from behind: ‘I 
have hastened to thee, Ramses Miamun. I am with thee. I 
am he, thy father, the sun-god Ra. My hand is with thee. 
Yes! I am worth more than hundreds of thousands united in 
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one place. Iam the lord of victory, the friend of valor; I have 
found in thee a right spirit, and my heart rejoices thereat.’ 

“All this came to pass. I was changed, being made like the 
god Monthu. I hurled the dart with my right hand, I fought 
with my left hand. I was like Baal in his time before their 
sight. J had found twenty-five hundred pairs of horses; I was 
in the midst of them; but they were dashed in pieces before 
my horses. Not one of them raised his hand to fight; their 
courage was sunken in their breasts, their limbs gave way, 
they could not hurl the dart, nor had they the courage to thrust 
with the spear. I made them fall into the waters just as the 
crocodiles fall in. They tumbled down on their faces one 
after another. I killed them at my pleasure, so that not one 
looked back behind him, nor did another turn round. Each 
one fell, he raised himself not up again. 

“There stood still the miserable king of Khita in the midst of 
his warriors and his chariots, to behold the fight of the king. 
He was all alone; not one of his warriors, not one of his chariots 
was with him. There he turned round for fright before the 
king. ‘Thereupon he sent the princes in great numbers, each of 
them with his chariot, well equipped with all kinds of offensive 
weapons: the king of Arathu and him of Masa, the king of 
Malunna and him of Leka, the king of the Dardani and him of 
Keshkesh, the king of Qarqamash and him of Khilibu. There 
were all together the brothers of the king of Khita united in one 
place, to the number of twenty-five hundred pairs of horses. 
They forthwith rushed right on, their countenance directed to 
the flame of fire (z.e. my face). 

“T rushed down upon them. Like Monthu was I. I let 
them taste my hand in the space of a moment. I dashed them 
down, and killed them where they stood. Then cried out one 
of them to his neighbor, saying, ‘This isno man. Ah! woe to 
us! He who is in our midst is Sutekh, the glorious; Baal is in 
all his limbs. Let us hasten and flee before him. Let us save 
our lives; let us try our breath.’ As soon as any one attacked 
him, his hand fell down and every limb of his body. ‘They 
could not aim either the bow or the spear. They only looked 
at him as he came on in his headlong career from afar. The 
king was behind them like a griffin.” 
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(Thus speaks the king): 

“T struck them down; they did not escape me. I lifted up 
my voice to my warriors and to my charioteers, and spake to 
them, ‘Halt! stand! take courage, my warriors, my charioteers! 
Look upon my victory. I am alone, but Amon is my helper, 
and his hand is with me.’ 

“When Menna, my charioteer, beheld with his eyes how 
many pairs of horses surrounded me, his courage left him, and 
his heart was afraid. Evident terror and great fright took pos- 
session of his whole body. Immediately he spake to me: ‘My 
gracious lord, thou brave king, thou guardian of the Egyptians 
in the day of battle, protect us. We stand alone in the midst 
of enemies. Stop, to save the breath of life for us. Give us 
deliverance, protect us, O King Ramses Miamun.’ 

“Then spake the king to his charioteer: ‘Halt! stand! take 
courage, my charioteer. I will dash myself down among them 
as the sparrow-hawk dashes down. I will slay them, I will cut 
them in pieces, I will dash them to the ground in the dust. 
Why, then, is such a thought in thy heart? These are unclean 
ones for Amon, wretches who do not acknowledge the god.’ 

“And the king hurried onwards. He charged down upon the 
hostile hosts of Khita. For the sixth time, when he charged 
upon them (says the king), ‘There was I like to Baal behind 
them in his time, when he has strength. I killed them; none 
escaped me.’ 

“And the king cried to his warriors, and to his chariot-fighters, 
and likewise to his princes, who had taken no part in the fight, 
‘Miserable is your courage, my chariot-fighters. Of no profit is 
it to have you for friends. If there had been only one of you 
who had shown himself a good (warrior?) for my country! If 
I had not stood firm as your royal lord, you had been con- 
quered. I exalt you daily to be princes. I place the son in the 
inheritance of his father, warding off all injury from the land of 
the Egyptians, and you forsake me! Such servants are worth- 
less. I made you rich, I was your protecting lord, and each of 
you who complained supplicating to me, I gave him protection 
in his affairs every day. No Pharaoh has done for his people 
what I have done for you. I allowed you to remain in your 
villages and in your towns. Neither the captain nor his chariot- 
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horses did any work. I pointed out to them the road from their 
city, that they might find it in like manner at the day and at 
the hour at which the battle comes on. Now behold! A bad 
service altogether has been performed for me. None of you 
stood by, ready to stretch out his hand to me when I fought. 
By the name of my father Amon! O that I may be for Egypt 
like my father, the sun-god Ra! Nota single one of you would 
watch, to attend to what concerns his duty in the land of Egypt. 
For such ought to be the good kind of men, who have been in- 
trusted with work for the memorial-places in Thebes, the city 
of Amon. This is a great fault which my warriors and chariot- 
fighters have committed, greater than it is possible to describe. 
Now behold, I have achieved the victory. No warrior and no 
chariot-fighter was with me. The whole world from afar be- 
holds the strength of my arm. I was all alone. No other was 
with me. No prince was by my side, of the captains of the 
chariots, no captain of the soldiers, nor any horseman. The 
foreign peoples were eye-witnesses of this. They publish my 
name to the furthest and most unknown regions. All the com- 
batants whom my hand left surviving, they stood there, turn- 
ing themselves to wonder at what I did; and though millions of 
them had been there, they would not have kept their feet, but 
would have run away. For every one who shot an arrow aimed 
at me, his own weapon failed, which should have reached me.’ 

“When now my warriors and my charioteers saw that I was 
named like Monthu of the victorious arm, and that Amon my 
father was with me, and the special favor he had done for me, 
and that the foreigners all lay like hay before my horses, then 
they came forward one after another out of the camp at the 
time of evening, and found all the people which had come 
against them, the best combatants of the people of Khita, and 
of the sons and brothers of their king, stretched out and welter- 
ing in their blood. And when it was light on the (next morn- 
ing) in the plain of the land of Kadesh, one could hardly find 
a place for his foot on account of their multitude. 

“Then came my warriors forward to praise highly my name, 
full of astonishment at what I had done. My princes came 
forward to honor my courage, and my chariot-fighters also to 


praise my strength. 
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“How wast thou, great champion of firm courage, the savior 
of thy warriors and of thy chariot-fighters! Thou son of Amon, 
who came forth out of the hands of the god, thou hast annihi- 
lated the people of Khita by thy powerful arm. ‘Thou art a 
good champion, a lord of victory; no other king fights as thou 
dost for his warriors in the day of battle. Thou, O bold one, 
art the first in the fight. The whole world united in one place 
does not trouble thee. Thou art the greatest conqueror at the 
head of thy warriors in the sight of the whole world. No one 
dares to contend with thee. ‘Thou art he who protects the Egyp- 
tians, who chastises the foreigners. Thou hast broken the neck 
of Khita for everlasting times.’ 

‘Thereupon the king answered his warriors and his chariot- 
fighters, and likewise his princes: ‘My warriors, my charioteers, 
who have not taken part in the fight, aman does not succeed in ob- 
taining honor in his city unless he comes and exhibits his prowess 
before his lord, the king. Good will be his name, if he is brave 
in the battle. By deeds, by deeds, will such a one obtain the ap- 
plause [of the land]. Have I not given what is good to each of 
you, that ye have left me, so that I was alone in the midst of hos- 
tile hosts? Forsaken by you, my life was in peril, and you 
breathed tranquilly, and I was alone. Could you not have said 
in your hearts that I was a rampart of iron to you? Will any one 
obey him who leaves me in the lurch when I am alone without any 
follower? when nobody comes, of the princes, of the knights, 
and of the chief men of the army, to reach me out his hand? I 
was alone thus fighting, and I have withstood millions of for- 
eigners, I all alone. 

“««MWictory in Thebes,” and “ Mut is satisfied,” my pair of 
horses, it was they who found me, to strengthen my hand, when 
I was all alone in the midst of the raging multitude of hostile 
hosts. I will myself henceforth have their fodder given to them 
for their nourishment in my presence, when I shall dwell in the 
palace, because I have found them in the midst of hostile hosts, 
together with the captain of the horsemen, Menna, my char- 
ioteer, out of the band of the trusted servants in the palace, 
who stay near me. Here are the eye-witnesses of the battle. 
Behold, these did I find.’ 

“The king returned in victory and strength; he had smitten 
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hundreds of thousands all together in one place with his arm. 

“When the earth was (again) light, he arranged the hosts of 
warriors for the fight, and he stood there prepared for the 
battle, like a bull which has whetted his horns. He appeared 
to them a likeness of the god Monthu, who has armed himself 
for the battle. Likewise his brave warriors, who dashed into 
the fight, just as the hawk swoops down upon the kids. 

“The diadem of the royal snake adorned my head. It spat 
fire and glowing flame in the face of my enemies. I appeared 
like the sun-god at his rising in the early morning. My shin- 
ing beams were a consuming fire for the limbs of the wicked. 
They cried out to one another, ‘Take care, do not fall! For 
the powerful snake of royalty, which accompanies him, has 
placed itself on his horse. It helps him. Every one who comes 
in his way and falls down, there comes forth fire and flame to 
consume his body,’ 

“And they remained afar off, and threw themselves down on 
the earth, to entreat the king in the sight [of his army]. And 
the king had power over them and slew them without their 
being able to escape. As bodies tumbled before his horses, so 
they lay there stretched out all together in their blood. 

“Then the king of the hostile people of Khita sent a messen- 
ger to pray piteously to the great name of the king, speaking 
thus: ‘Thou art Ra-Hormakhu. Thou art Sutekh the glorious, 
the son of Nut, Baal in his time. Thy terror is upon the land of 
Khita, for thou hast broken the neck of Khita forever and ever.’ 

“Thereupon he allowed his messenger to enter. He bore a 
writing in his hand with the address, ‘To the great double- 
name of the king’ (and thus it ran): 

“May this suffice for the satisfaction of the heart of the holi- 
ness of the royal house, the Sun-Horus, the mighty Bull, who 
loves justice, the great lord, the protector of his people, the brave 
with his arm, the rampart of his life-guards in the day of battle, 
the King Ramses Miamun. 

“<The servant speaks, he makes known to Pharaoh, my 
gracious lord, the beautiful son of Ra-Hormakhu, as follows: — 

«Since thou art the son of Amon, from whose body thou art 
sprung, so has he granted to thee all the peoples together. 

“<The people of Egypt and the people of Khita ought to be 
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brothers together as thy servants. Let them be at thy feet. 
The sun-god Ra has granted thee the best [inhabitants of the 
earth]. Do us no injury, glorious spirit, whose anger weighs 
upon the people of Khita. 

“Would it be good if thou shouldst wish to kill thy servants, 
whom thou hast brought under thy power? ‘Thy look is terri- 
ble, and thou art not mildly disposed. Calm thyself. Yester- 
day thou camest and hast slain hundreds of thousands. Thou 
comest to-day, and — none will be left remaining [to serve thee]. 

““To not carry out thy purpose, thou mighty king. Better 
is peace than war. Give us freedom.’ 

“Then the king turned back in a gentle humor, like his father 
Monthu in his time, and Pharaoh assembled all the leaders of 
the army and of the chariot-fighters and of the life-guards. And 
when they were all assembled together in one place, they were 
permitted to hear the contents of the message which the great 
king of Khita had sent to him. [When they had heard] these 
words, which the messenger of the king of Khita had brought 
as his embassy to Pharaoh, then they answered and spake thus 
to the king: 

“«Excellent, excellent is that! Let thy anger pass away, O 
great lord our king! He who does not accept peace must offer 
it. Who would content thee in the day of thy wrath?’ 

“Then the king gave order to listen to the words of him (the 
king of Khita), and he let his hands rest, in order to return to 
the south. Then the king went in peace to the land of Egypt 
with his princes, with his army, and his charioteers, in serene 
humor, in the sight of his [people]. All countries feared the 
power of the king, as of the lord of both the worlds. It had 
[protected] his own warriors. All peoples came at his name, 
and their kings fell down to pray before his beautiful coun- 
tenance. The king reached the city of Ramses Miamun, the 
great worshiper of Ra-Hormakhu and rested in his palace in 
the most serene humor, just like the sun on his throne. And 
Amon came to greet him, speaking thus to him: ‘Be thou 
blessed, thou our son, whom we love, Ramses Miamun! May 
they (the gods) secure to him without end many thirty-years’ 
feasts of jubilee forever on the chair of his father Tum, and 
may all lands be under his feet !’” 
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